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SIMONESQUE 


MASTERS 


By CURT WEIGELT 


FIG. I. 
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THE ANGEL OF THE ANNUNCIATION By Simone Martini 


The Uffizi Gallery, Florznce 


TYLISTIC criticism ought not to be 
carried on entirely without logic even in 
the domain of medieval painting; the 
spiritual, and particularly the religious, 
conditions of the age which produced the 
painters should be taken seriously into con- 
sideration; and, instead of studying merely 
style and artistic technique, the processes of 
craftsmanship employed by the painters should 
also receive their full attention. The refine- 
ment and enrichment of pictorial methods of 
expression had to some extent its roots in 
“ religion”; the more sacred and solemn the 
subject seemed at the time, the greater was 
the technical elaboration which the picture 
received. For the medieval painter the 
foremost consideration was the importance of 
giving as clear an expression as possible of the 
religious idea underlying his theme. It would 
be quite wrong to regard medieval art from the 
point of view of “ l’art pour l’art.” 
It is possible to demonstrate on one of 


Apotto, Vol. XIV, No. 79, July 1931. 


Simone’s* masterpieces that, owing to the 
dignity of the subject, a sumptuous technique 
was, so to speak, newly created, or rather it 
was adapted to painting from another material. 
Simone’s famous “ Annunciation” in the 
Uffizi (1333) was commissioned and executed 
for the chapel of St. Ansano in the cathedral of 
Siena (Figs. I and II). Ansano is one of the 
four patron saints of Siena, and the cathedral 
was the principal church, which the citizens’ 
pride and piety was for ever endeavouring to 
adorn and enrich. Of course, it is not a matter 
of chance that the greatest Sienese painters 
were employed to work for the altars of the 
city’s patron saints. Later on Simone and 

* The purpose of the following investigation is to prove by 
a comparison of reproductions some of the observations and 
critical statements I was only able to touch on in my article on 
Lippo Memmi (Thieme-Becker Kiinstlerlexicon, Vol. XXIII, 1929, 
Pp. 275 et seq.), and in my book Sienese Painting of the Fourteenth 
Century (Firenze, Paris, 1930, Pantheon Edition.) For further 
bibliography I would refer to Van Marle, Development of Italian 
Painting, Vol. II, 1923, and Vol. V, App., where the older 


attributions will be found. For the pictures in America see also 
Lionello Venturi, Pitture Italiane in America, Milano, 1931. 
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Minor Simonesque Masters 


Pietro Lorenzetti worked for the altar of 
Savino, and Ambrogio Lorenzetti for that of 
Crescenzio. 

The importance set on the picture by the 
artists and their patrons appears not only in 
the sumptuous effect produced by Simone’s 
“ Annunciation” but also in the care and 
religious learning, which the painters applied 
to the inscriptions, the scrolls held by the 
prophets above, and the inscription on the 
borders of the archangel Gabriel’s mantle. It 
is only after recognizing all the pictorial, 
religious and symbolical relations that we can 
do justice to the artist’s intention. 

Gabriel appears already in Simone’s 
“ Maesta”’ of 1315, on the right, balancing 
Michael, and is one of the noblest and most 
beautiful of the attendant figures in this 
magnificent fresco. An ignorant restorer has 
transposed the names of the saints written on 
the steps of the throne and in consequence of 
this in all the descriptions of this fresco the 
archangel on the right is called Michael, though 
a little observation should have cleared up the 
error. This figure holds the stem of lilies, the 
traditional attribute of the angel of the Annun- 
ciation. Gabriel appears here in quite a simple 
robe of glowing luminosity. Five years later 
we find him again above the central panel of 
the altarpiece in Sta Caterina at Pisa, and here 
he is placed beside St. Michael. Gabriel’s 
robe has become richer, more courtly, and 
consists of precious gold brocade. The angel 
holds, for the first time here, the olive branch 
as a symbol of peace. This brocade, as well as 
all the royal splendour of the “St. Louis of 
Toulouse ” (Naples, Museo Nazionale), are 
pure brushwork. It is only in the robes of 
Gabriel in the great “ Annunciation” that 
Simone employs a new technique, in order to 
express the richness of the dress and bring out 
the weight of the brocade (Fig. I). The 
pattern of the material is here no longer painted 
but is punched into the gold ground. This 
technique had already been borrowed from the 
goldsmiths, and applied to gilt woodwork, as, 
for example, bookcovers, frames, jewel caskets 
and cassoni. Simone adapted it to painting. 

This had far-reaching consequences. The 
master used the process only for a work of art 
where subject demanded exceptional magnifi- 
cence of treatment, for an altar for which only 
the best and most elaborate work was good 
enough. The angel Gabriel, the messenger who 


was sent to Mary from Heaven, should wear 
a radiant robe unlike any earthly garment. 
He should bring down a reflection of heavenly 
glory; the swiftness of his rapid flight, which 
brought him from the upper regions into the 
house of Mary, still resounding in his animated 
movement. Gabriel’s tunic. and mantle, 
executed in this new technique, are pictorial 
marvels though the marvel has not been 
attained by purely pictorial means. And just 
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FIG. III. THE MADONNA AND CHILD 
Master of the Palazzo Venezia Madonna 


Palazzo Venezia, Rome 


as it is customary to set off objects of great 
value—pearls, precious stones and jewels—on a 
dark coloured velvet, so Simone contrasts the 
dark reserved silhouette of the Virgin against 
the brocade with shimmering red reflections 
which are thrown over the back of her seat 
(Fig. II). Here again Simone employs the 
new technique. We can recognize the great 
artist in the taste and tact with which he 
employs this sumptuous pictorial process, 
perfectly balanced in the artistic conception, 
and in the interpretation of his theme. This 
was the only time that Simone employed such 
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unusual magnificence, and here it was justified 
by the significance and artistic greatness of 
his task. 

It stands to reason that a specially rich and 
unusual technical process would lose its effect, 
and would rather tend to cheapen it if used 
lavishly. Simone was too great an artist, and 
too clear a thinker, not to know this. Even his 








FIG. IV. THE VIRGIN AND CHILD ENTHRONED 
BETWEEN THE ARCHANGELS MICHAEL AND 
GABRIEL 


Master of the Palazzo Venzzia Madonna 


Settignano, Berenson Collection 


brother-in-law, Lippo Memmi, who was only 
a follower, used the technique but sparingly, 
perhaps not so much owing to his own insight, 
as because he was artistically so entirely under 
the influence of Simone. But for all Simone’s 
other pupils, followers and imitators, this 
splendid technique, employed by the master 
of the “ Annunciation,” had a magical charm. 
Since their creative faculties were small, and 
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the sureness of their judgment and the cer- 
tainty of their artistic tact weak, they made 
Simone’s exception into a rule, and reduced 
his splendour to a daily practice. Like all small 
men they hoped to attain the truly artistic 
end by heightening their pictorial method of 
expression. Here we already see the signs of the 
slowly growing anemia of Sienese painting in 
the second half of the Trecento. The creative 
forces of the golden age were almost exhausted 
after producing four really great painters. 
The master’s ornamental technique appears in 
almost all the panel pictures by these Simon- 
esques, but nowhere with the considered effect, 
and nowhere so carefully and perfectly, in 
the pictorial sense, as in the works of Simone 
himself. A particularly convincing example of 
how Simone’s followers robbed the technique 
of its effect appears in the “ Assumption of the 
Virgin ” by the Ovile Master (Siena Academy, 
No. 61), which belongs to the time when the 
workshop tradition of Pietro Lorenzetti sought 
and found inspiration in the style of Simone. 
The whole composition is drowned in gold 
brocade, and reveals the worst taste, though 
it does not follow that the panel, which is 
probably based on a design of Pietro’s, is 
altogether a bad picture. Moreover, it has 
only been possible to study it properly since 
the collection was transferred to the Palazzo 
Buonsignori, and this important picture was 
at last placed in a good light. 

Technical observations of this nature are 
of value if we wish to make a critical survey 
of the many works by Simonesque masters. 
Most of them appear under the name of Simone 
himself, of Lippo Memmi, of the mythical 
Donato or Barna, to one or other of whom some 
too generous critic has ascribed them. Here 
we will only consider the most important, and, 
artistically, the most valuable works in question. 
One of the most delicate and beautiful works 
belonging to Simone’s circle is the ““ Madonna 
and Child ” in the Palazzo Venezia (Fig. III), 
which used to hang for many years in the 
Borghese Gallery, and figured in the Italian 
Exhibition in London last year. Adolfo 
Venturi ascribed it to Simone himself, and 
dated it, owing to the place of its provenance, 
in Simone’s Neapolitan period, consequently 
relatively early.* The attribution to Simone is 


* For the bibliography of the picture, see Catalogue of 
Exhibition of Italian Art, 1200-1900, London, 1930, Royal 
Academy of Arts, No. 56, p. 58. 
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still upheld by a good many authorities, 
though it cannot be seriously maintained. 
The very external appearance, the relatively 
advanced ornamentation in gilt gesso, sur- 
rounding the slightly pointed arch, rule out so 
early a date. And, to mention one example 
only, the sense of line is absolutely different to 
Simone’s; harsher and more restrained than in 
the master’s work, and much less Gothically 
softened. The relation between the frame and 
the style of the painting is just the opposite to 
what we find in Simone himself, who is very 
Gothic in his sense of line, but is slow to make 
concessions in the matter of framing. Facial 
types, drapery, colour, and technique, all 
combine to rule Simone out in the Palazzo 
Venezia Madonna. 

The Virgin Mary wears a tunic of gold 
brocade, executed, as well as the border of her 
mantle, in the technique we have been con- 
sidering, but in a manner far removed from 
the fineness of Simone’s own practice. The 
painter of this picture can only have been a 
pupil or follower of Simone Martini’s, though 
himself an artist of some importance; his 
peculiarly hard sense of line, as in the edge of 
the Virgin’s mantle, and the neck line of her 
tunic, at once impresses itself on one’s memory. 
In his inward nature he is very different to 
Simone, less manly and more sentimental. 
Though it is not customary to pay much 
attention to the inscriptions occurring in old 
pictures, I will give the words on the parch- 
ment scroll which the Child Jesus holds out : 
EGO SVM VIA, VERITAS ET VITA; and below 
it, in the second line, EGO FLOS CAMPI. The 
first text is from the Gospel of St. John 
(xiv, 6), and is continued, NEMO VENIT AD 
PATREM NISI PER ME; the second, from the 
Song of Solomon (Cant. Cant. ii, 1), ends 
ET LILIUM CONVALLIUM. The first does not 
appear in Simone’s pictures (he keeps to the old 
EGO SUM LUX MUNDI), but it was used by his 
followers, notably in Lippo Memmi’s signed 
“* Madonna ” in the Chiesa dei Servi in Siena. 
I have not come across the quotation from the 
“Song of Songs” in any other Madonna 
pictures of the period, but it is very significant 
for the different conceptions of the subject, 
which becomes more intimate, and even 
rapturous, particularly in the half-lengths. 

It is a direct development along these lines 
when flowers begin to play a part in pictures 
of the Madonna. Simone himself had intro- 


duced them, when he painted the beautiful 
kneeling angels in his “ Maesta” of 1315, 
humbly lifting up bowls of roses and lilies to 
the Virgin. When the Virgin holds a rose before 
the Infant Christ, as in the picture in the 
Gardner collection, Boston, U.S.A. (workshop 
of Simone from Orvieto) and the child is able 
to stretch out his left hand to it playfully, 
touching his mother’s chin with his right, 

ecause he no longer holds a scroll, that rose 
is a representation of the words FLOS CAMPI— 





FIG. V 
THE MYSTIC MARRIAGE OF ST. CATHERINE 
Master of the Palazzo Venezia Madonna 
The Accademia, Siena 


cf. also the two side angels on the upper panels 
of Naddo Ceccarelli’s altarpiece (Fig. VIII). 
Ambrogio Lorenzetti’s altarpiece in Massa 
Marittima should also be recalled in this con- 
nection; a whole flower garden seems to have 
been plucked, and the angels wave bunches of 
roses and lilies about to fill the air around the 
Madonna with the scent of the flowers. We 
see here the same striving to conceive the 
figure of the Virgin in a new sphere of tender- 
ness and intimacy. 

During the third and fourth decades of 
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the century this tendency becomes more and 
more pronounced in Sienese painting. For 
the master of the Palazzo Venezia Madonna 
there must certainly have been an inner 
connection between the text he placed in the 
hands of the Infant Christ and the somewhat 























FIG. VI. ST. PAUL Master of St. Paul 


Academy of Fine Arts, Florence 


rapturous softness of his own artistic sensi- 
tiveness. This, too, distinguishes him from 
Simone and Lippo Memmi, as well as from 
the master’s other followers, with unmistakable 
individuality. 

Therefore it ought not to be difficult to 
follow up the painter’s tracks. We meet him 
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again in a fine and relatively large picture 
of the Virgin enthroned between Michael and 
Gabriel in the Berenson collection, Settig- 
nano.* Most critics give this picture, which 
is particularly attractive in colour, to Lippo 
Memmi, but a comparison of the reproductions 
alone will suffice to show that the “ Virgin 
Enthroned ” is by the master of the Palazzo 
Venezia Madonna in a phase of his artistic 
development that must be considerably later 
than the half length in Rome (Fig. VID). 
His linear temperament appears to have lost 
something of its harshness, to have become 
softer, but the tender rapture of the inner 
conception of the picture is as captivating as 
in the Palazzo Venezia Madonna. 

The composition clearly shows that it is de- 
rived from Simone’s “* Maesta ” (1315) though 
greatly simplified. It may be presumed that 
the altarpiece originally had wings showing 
more of the heavenly host. Simone’s fresco, 
like Duccio’s * Maesta ” of 1311, made a strong 
impression on all the artists working at the 
time, and after. This may be illustrated much 
more fully than has yet been noted in the 
literature of art. The connection with Simone’s 
** Maesta”’ appears not only in the fact that the 
Virgin enthroned, and the Child standing on 
her knee holding a scroll, are based on Simone’s 
fresco, that the two archangels assist at the 
scene, as in the Palazzo Pubblico, that the 
two angels behind are in the same pose, 
expressing humility with crossed arms, as 
Ursula and Catherine of Alexandria in the 
** Maesta,”’ but also in the Gothic tunic fastened 
in front with golden buttons, which the Infant 
Christ wears. It is particularly striking here 
because otherwise the Gothic element is not 
very conspicuous in the picture. The atmo- 
sphere of a princely court, which so obviously 
surrounds the figures in Simone’s fresco, has 
quite vanished in the picture by his follower, 
and not only because the picture is a simple 
altarpiece. About the middle of the century 
we note everywhere in Siena a reaction against 
the Gothic style, and Ambrogio Lorenzetti 
gives the tone to this movement. It is clear 
that our artist could not write on the scroll 
held by the Child the famous text from the 
*“ Book of Wisdom,” DILIGITE JUSTITIAM QUI 
IUDICATIS TERRAM (Sap. i, 1), as Simone had 
done. This text, together with others out of 


* I have to thank Mr. Bernard Berenson for the photograph 
of this picture. 
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the same book, was constantly used in the 
government buildings of the Italian City States 
as a warning to rule justly, and Benedetto da 
Maiano had to place it beside his figure of 
** Justice ” which crowns the Portal of the 
Sala dell’ Udienza (1478) in the Palazzo 
Vecchio, Florence. It is very characteristic of 
our artist, or at least seems to correspond 
with his style, which we have deduced from 





FIG. VIII. THE BLESSED VIRGIN AND SAINTS 





civilization on French, Flemish, and English 
soil. In the Antwerp altarpiece, a wonderfully 
fine work of his last years, Simone employs a 
warm, golden tone for the hair of his women, 
and of some of the men. In the hands of 
his followers this golden tone becomes a 
strong orange red, almost approaching the 
colour of hair generally termed red. This 
preference for red hair is characteristic of the 





By Naddo Ceccarelli 


The Accademia, Siena 


his pictures, that the scroll contains the first 
of the beatitudes: BEATI PAUPERES SPIRITU, 
QUONIAM IPSORUM EST REGNUM COELORUM 
(Matthew v, 3). 

That the composition is a relatively late 
solution of the theme of the Virgin enthroned 
may be seen in the brocaded cloth, and the 
peculiar way in which it is hung up behind the 
Virgin. Since a comparison of the two pictures 
by this artist would take us too far, we will 
confine ourselves to noting one point, the 
colour of the hair. Fair hair was very much in 
vogue in Siena, and this is no doubt connected 
with the spread of French fashions, thanks 
to Siena’s relations with the Angevin Court at 
Naples, and of course also to the direct contact 
of Sienese bankers and merchants with French 


master of the Palazzo Venezia Madonna; it 
appears also in the Berenson Madonna, and 
determines to some extent the colour intonation 
of the pictures. 

‘he remarkably fine representation of the 
*“* Mystic Marriage of St. Catherine” in the 
Siena Academy (No. 108) appears to be a late 
work by this same master.* The panel is 
badly damaged, and it was difficult to see it in 
the old rooms of the Academy. Though it 
will be necessary to make reservations, at 
any rate until the picture is cleaned, one thing 
seems certain, namely, that this picture (Fig. V) 
belongs to the immediate proximity of the 
master of the Palazzo Venezia Madonna. The 


* George H. Edgell, in Art in America, Xii, 1924, Pp. 49 et 
seq., erroneously ascribes it to Barna. 
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Gothic element appears not only in the 
draperies of the kneeling St. Catherine, but 
above all in the more complicated framework. 
It should be noted that the Infant Christ holds 


FIG. VII. 




















ST. PETER AS POPE Gloucester, Parry Collection 


Follower of Simone Martini (Master of St. Paul 
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a crown in his left hand, with which he has 
been playing, as in the Polyptych by the 
Ovile master (Palermo Bordonaro-Chiaramonte 
Collection, from S. Agostino in S. Gimignano), 





where the Child holds the Virgin’s 
crown in his raised hands. 

Though none of the pictures here 
brought together into a single group 
bear a date, yet it is possible to arrive 
at a closer chronology partly from the 
pictures themselves, and partly from 
the general development of Sienese 
painting during the fourteenth century. 
The Palazzo Venezia Madonna belongs 
at the earliest to the end of the fourth 
decade, and the activity of the master 
must have continued beyondthe middle 
of the century. The latest of the three 
pictures, the “‘ Mystic Marriage of St. 
Catherine,” cannot have been produced 
before the end of the sixth decade, 
probably later. 

Mr. F. Mason Perkins* had thought 
he had recognized the painter of this 
picture in a series of half-length panels, 
which have been otherwise almost 
overlooked by the critics, though they 
deserve special attention for their deli- 
cacy of workmanship, the careful grace- 
ful drawing, and the somewhat heavy 
beauty of colour. They represent 
St. John the Baptist (Siena Academy, 
No. 85), Catherine of Alexandria (No. 
86), Paul (No. 93), and John the 
Evangelist (No. 94). 

This observation is correct in so 
far as the painter of these small panels 
is related to the master of the Palazzo 
Venezia Madonna, but nevertheless he 
stands out clearly as an independent 
personality. He differs, above all, in 
that he carries on more strongly than 
any other of the Simonesques the 
style of the later Simone, borrowing 
and developing the rich Gothic style 
of treating drapery folds. His sense 
of colour is particularly fine, and 
quite personal. He likes velvety 
colours, and that strengthens the 
impression of melancholy and other- 
worldliness with which he invests 
the bearing and facial expression of 
his figures. 

* Rassegna d’ Arte Senese, iv, 1908, p. §5. 
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We are only able to re- 
produce the St. Paul here (Fig. 
VI) as no even moderately 
serviceable photographs of the 
others were available. We 
can see in this fine and nobly 
conceived figure that the 
painter had borrowed the type 
of St. Paul, which Simone 
had developed, and which had 
been frequently used by his 
followers. The saint holds 
the sword raised in his right 
hand, and the Epistle to the 
Romans in his left. The 
grey-blue mantle lined with 
ochre is thrown over the claret- 
coloured tunic, with the wealth 
of gold characteristic of 
Simone’s later works. Gothic 
elegance is perhaps even more 
apparent in the half-length of 
St. Catherine, whose cloak 
rests lightly on her shoulders 
over the magnificent gold 
brocade of her tunic. The 
cloak is of a sonorous claret 
colour, lined with gold 
brocade, and the saint lifts it 
with a graceful movement a 
little above her hips. These 
four panels are considered to 
have been in the upper row of 
an altarpiece. If the “St. 
Peter ” in the Parry Collection, 
Gloucester, cannot fit this 
series in its size and the shape 
of its frame, it must at any 
rate be connected with this 
group stylistically, approach- 
ing it very closely in delicacy 
and quality of workmanship. 

We can observe in some 
of the pictures described 
above, all of which show very 
high artistic quality, that the 
facial expression tends to com- 
bine seriousness with a touch 
of peevishness. This is not an 
unusual occurrence in Sienese 
painting. Segna di Bonaven- 
tura, when compared to his 
master Duccio, gives some of 
his Madonnas an expression 
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FIG. IX. THE BLESSED VIRGIN AND CHILD By Simone Martini 


In the collection of Percy S. Straus, Esq., New York 
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FIG. XI. THE MYSTIC MARRIAGE OF ST. CATHERINE Master of the Madonna in the Straus Collection 
The Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, U.S.A. 
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which can only be described as fatuous. This 
manifestation appears in the decline of each 
studio tradition, and Naddo Ceccarelli offers the 
clearest example of it among the followers of 
Simone. He is the only one of the lesser Simon- 
esques whom we know by name, and he is also 
artistically the most insignificant. The rela- 
tively early polyptych in the Siena Academy 
(No. 115) shows this peevishness, particularly 
in the face of the Infant Jesus (Fig. VIII) but 
also in that of the Virgin. As in Segna’s work 
so also in Naddo’s, this peculiarity becomes 
modified later on, though it is still visible in 
the signed Madonna in the Ccok Collection 
in Richmond* and is again more apparent in 
the Infant than in the Virgin. The “ Half- 
length of Christ in his Tomb ” in the Liechten- 
stein Collection, Vienna, is signed and dated 
1347, which gives us a fixed date not only for 
Naddo’s work, but also for that of other 
painters, and shows that the dating suggested 
above must be right. Altogether, Naddo 
gains a certain importance among Simone 
followers, though compared to the other 
painters of this group his work is coarser, 
particularly in technique. He even introduced 
into the engraved work the ornamental mould, 
as for instance in the Virgin’s brocaded tunic 
in the Cook Madonna. As a figure in the 
background of the whole artistic movement he 
helps us to recognize more clearly what is 
related or independent in the various masters 
and workshops of the time. So much critical 
confusion reigns in this domain, just because 
the eclecticism of all these painters, working in 
the tradition of Simone, makes it difficult to 
distinguish the individual from the general. 
A very much greater painter, whose pictures 
have so far borne the most varied names, 
followed a somewhat similar development as 
Naddo. I am referring to the master of the 
Madonna in the Percy S. Straus Collection in 
New York (Fig. IX). Though this fine picture 
has been much restored, and has consequently 
acquired a rather smooth and hard quality, 
enough of the original still remains to convince 
us of the significance and individuality of the 
painter. We must imagine the edge of the 
mantle to have been decorated with a wide, 
finely-patterned gold border, as for example 
in the Berenson Madonna (Fig. IV). Only 
slight fragments of this border now remain. 


* For the bibliography, see Catalogue of Exhibition of Italian 
Art, 1200-1900, No. 67, p. 63. 


There is no need to prove that this painter is 
Closely related to the master of the Palazzo 
Venezia Madonna, and that he developed 
Simone’s style in a somewhat similar way. 
His sense of line is of a different quality, and 
can be clearly distinguished from that of the 
master of the Palazzo Venezia Madonna. The 
types of his faces and figures are fuller and 





FIG. X. ST. AGNES 
Master of the Madonna in the Straus Collection 
Worcester Museum, U.S.A. 


heavier, and on the other hand these tall and 
slender figures can be as little confused as the 
peculiar Gothicism of the folds of his drapery. 
Moreover, the difference of his Gothic style 
shows itself in that the figure is much lower 
cut by the frame (cf. Fig. III). 

There exists another picture by the same 
hand, which in fact formed part of the same 
polyptych as the Straus Madonna, i.e. the “ St. 
Agnes” in the Worcester Museum (Fig. X).* 


* See Henniker Heaton, Bull. of the Worcester Art Museum, 
Vol. XV, April 1924, No. 1, p. 10 et seg. (Memmi). 
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This panel has also been considerably restored, 
the gold ground has been renewed, and the 
ornamentation of the halo is a modern restora- 
tion. The figure of the saint was originally 
enclosed in a trefoil arch like the Madonna 
(cf. Fig. VIII), and the present measurements 
of the panels do not correspond to the original 
ones.* In spite of the rich employment of 
splendid brocades, the painter is on the whole 





FIG. XII. THE VIRGIN AND CHILD 
Master of the Madonna in the Lederer Collection 


Lederer Collection, Vienna 


rather reserved in his use of ornament. It is 
particularly noteworthy that in both pictures 
the Virgin’s tunic is cut straight at the neck, 
and is not decorated with a border. This 
reserve is inwardly related to his feeling for 


* Prof. Richard Offner drew my attention in conversation to 
the little “ Annunciation” in the Kaiser Friedrich Museum in 
Berlin (No. 1142) and the little “‘ Crucifixion with the Mourning 
over the Dead Christ”? in the Ashmolean Museum in Oxford 
(repr. by Van Marle in APOLLO IV, 1926, p. 214 et seg.) which are 
by the master of the Straus Madonna, and originally formed a 
diptych. This attribution is undoubtedly correct. 
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broad planes and to his desire to arrange his 
draperies without much movement. 

The “ Mystic Marriage of St. Catherine ” 
(Fig. XI) in the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 
(U.S.A.), evidently belongs to a somewhat 
later period in the development of this same 
master. This panel shows quite a different 
iconographical treatment to the picture of the 
same subject in the Academy at Siena (cf. 
Fig. V). It is characteristic of Sienese art that 
even masters of the second rank, in spite of 
all their artistic conservatism, sometimes pro- 
duced quite unexpected new renderings of well- 
known and favourite subjects. The division 
of a picture into two parts, with a narrow panel 
like a predella below, is frequently found in 
Sienese art, even in quite small pictures. Here 
we see St. Margaret and St. Michael defeating 
the Evil One, while in the centre St. Michael 
shields two knights who have made peace 
with one another after a duel under his wings. 
One of these knights ordered the picture to 
be painted ex voto of the reconciliation, and 
his name can be read in the narrow strip 
dividing it above: ARICO DI NERI ARIGHETTI 
FECE FARE QUESTA TAVOLA. At the feet of the 
two large figures of Christ and St. Catherine, 
smaller figures of Mary and Anne are seated on 
a bench, and the Infant Christ stands between 
them holding a goldfinch in his right hand, 
and stretching out his left hand for a flower 
proffered by St. Anne. Such charming scenes 
from the Childhood of Christ are not unusual 
among the followers of Simone. The fresco 
with the delightful representation of Mary going 
for a walk with the Infant Jesus* (S. Gimi- 
gnano, S. Pietro) grew out of a similar trend 
of thought though it does not follow that both 
paintings can be ascribed to the same hand. The 
** Mystic Marriage of St. Catherine ” in Boston 
seems to me to have, in a very peculiar sense, 
the inward and outward characteristics of the 
master of the Straus Madonna: the tall, 
slender figures, the Gothic style of drapery, 
the facial types, and a number of those minor 
peculiarities of style and technique which play 
a not unimportant part in the general form of 
artistic expression. 

* The representation of this subject is rare; there is a related 
scene among the frescoes in the Cappellone of S. Nicola at 
Tolentino, wrongly described as a “ Flight into Egypt.”’ Mary is 
walking holding the Child by the hand, while he plucks flowers, 
and Joseph follows (Alinari, No. 39639). These frescoes are 
dated by Hermanin, 1350-60. (F. Hermanin, Bollettino Societa 


Filologica Romana, VII, 1905, p. 65. A reproduction of the fresco 
is given by Luigi Serra, L’ Arte nelle Marche, Pesaro, 1929, p. 273. 
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The series of Simonesque paintings dealt 
with here may be closed with a picture which 
recently attracted attention again at the Italian 
Exhibition in London in 1930, namely, the 
Madonna in the August Lederer Collection in 
Vienna (formerly in the Richard von Kaufmann 
Collection, Berlin). There can be no doubt 
that the painter of this panel (Fig. XII) is 
related both to the circle of the master of the 
Palazzo Venezia Madonna and to that of the 
master of the Straus Madonna, but it seems to 
me equally certain that he cannot be identified 
with either. The panel possesses striking 
artistic qualities, and a markedly individual 
style. Though well preserved, it does not 
show its original dimensions, a piece having 
been cut off below (as may be seen by 
the damaged foot of the Child), so that the 
figure of the Virgin must have appeared much 
more slender originally. In spirit also, this 
Madonna shows quite a peculiar melancholy 
realization in the group of pictures under con- 
sideration. She is so delicate and tender that 
words fail to give an adequate definition of her. 

Among the pictures that have come down 
to us there is only one which can be compared 
to this remarkable Madonna; it is the little 
“Virgin and Child” in the Kaiser Friedrich 
Museum in Berlin (No. 1511, Fig. XIII). 
If it is taken into consideration that the two 
pictures* belong to different stages of develop- 
ment, then this suggestion will lose something 
of the improbability it may appear to have at 
first sight. Naturally, the Berlin Madonna 
belongs to the painter’s earlier period, and one 
need not wonder then that in the style of 
drapery, and in the broader facial types, it 
comes closer to Simone’s later works than 
the Lederer Madonna. This is a phenomenon 
which may be frequently observed among 
Simone’s followers. It is of course always 
risky to postulate an earlier phase of a certain 
style on the basis of one picture. In this case, 
however, there are so many details and technical 
affinities, that I feel justified in grouping the 
two pictures together. It should not be 
overlooked that the Child’s cloak is lined with 
a checked material, like a Scottish tartan, and 
that a similar pattern appears in the lining 
of St. Agnes’s mantle in Worcester.t 

* Lederer Madonna, 63.5 * 37.5 cm.; Berlin Madonna 


46 < 25 cm. For the bibliography of the Lederer Madonna 
see Exhibition of Italian Art, 1200-1900, London, 1930, No. 54. 


+ The Scottish tartan goes back to Simone himself. See the 
lining of the Angel Gabriel’s mantle, Fig. I. 


Among the pictures considered above, some 
used to be attributed to Barna. It would take 
us too far to enter into this difficult question 
now, especially as the Barna problem is as yet 
quite uncleared. If we accepted what has 
usually been ascribed to Lippo Memmi 
(Simone’s brother-in-law), Barna, even to 
Simone himself, then we should see an am- 
biguity of their artistic physiognomy which 
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FIG. XIII. THE MADONNA AND CHILD 
Master of the Madonna in the Lederer Collection 
Kaiser Friedrich Museum, Berlin 


would make the masters and their workshops 
into truly protean beings. We find ourselves 
faced with the remarkable phenomenon that 
only the works of the painters whose names 
we know have come down to us. It is a very 
simple logical conclusion that this cannot 
be, even if we leave out of account the many 
names of painters who are only known to us 
through documents. This was, to some ex- 
tent, what I had in mind when I said at the 
beginning that stylistic criticism should not be 
carried on entirely without logic. 
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FIG. VI FIG. VII 
DUBLIN HALL-MARK LONDON HALL-MARK 
c. 1750 FOR 1760 


FIG. VIII FIG. IX 
LONDON HALL-MARK CORK HALL-MARK 
FOR 1765 1760-70 


Victoria and Albert Museum 


LTHOUGH nowadays the use of 
milk and cream jugs is not confined 
to the meals at which tea is served, 
these vessels seem originally to have 

come into existence as part of the tea service. 
As the price of tea remained high for a con- 
siderable time after its introduction in the 
middle of the seventeenth century, it is not 
surprising that it was usual to drink it plain, 
in the oriental fashion, instead of losing some 
of the flavour by mixing it with milk. There 
are, therefore, no milk jugs contemporary with 
the first teapots, and although the earliest 
examples of the former made their appearance 
quite at the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, they do not seem to have been con- 
sidered as an essential part of the equipment 
of the tea-table till considerably later. This 
point can be verified by reference to some of 
the meticulously accurate paintings of Hogarth. 
Tea-tables are depicted both in the family 
group in the Cook Collection at Richmond, 
and in one of the earlier scenes of the “ Mar- 
riage 4 la Mode,” but in neither is there any 
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sign of a milk jug. An early reference to the 
practice of drinking milk with tea occurs in 
Matthew Prior’s “‘ To a Young Gentleman in 
Love,” written in about 1720, where there is 
the passage : “‘ He thanked her on his bended 
knee; Then drank a quart of milk and tea.” 
Actually the first milk jug which the writer has 
encountered bears the London hall-mark for 
1708-9, and was formerly in the Dunn- 
Gardner Collection. Examples, however, only 
begin to become numerous about the date of 
the poem. 

It has been remarked that in the evolution 
of the various forms of teapot our silversmiths 
found themselves quite unusually free of 
tradition, except inasmuch as _ convention 
demanded that a teapot should be squat rather 
than tall. No such liberty was felt as regards 
milk jugs. Though certain designs appear to 
be original the majority of examples are merely 
reduced copies of larger types of jugs. Thus 
one of the commonest forms of early milk 
jugs imitates the shape of the contemporary 
stoneware beer jugs. The example (Fig. I) 
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illustrated is by Samuel Laundry, and bears 
the London hall-mark for 1730-1, though the 
type goes back as far as 1708. 

The use of the rosewater ewer and basin, 
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FIG. I. LONDON HALL-MARK FOR 1730 
Captain C. D. Rotch 


which had been a sign of refinement in the 
Middle Ages and Renaissance before the in- 
troduction of table forks, became increasingly 
a matter of ceremonial and display as the more 
civilized eighteenth century progressed. From 
an early date these ewers had been lavishly 
decorated, and this tradition remained in force. 
A very large proportion of the early milk jugs, 
both plain and elaborate, are in reality reduced 
copies of contemporary rosewater ewers. A 
like similarity of design is remarkable even in 
the middle of the eighteenth century, but here 
the correct interpretation to be put on the 
fact is less certain. By this date rosewater 
ewers were becoming much less things of 
everyday manufacture, so that it might equally 
be argued that the existing examples are really 
enlarged milk jugs. 

Helmet-shaped ewers, with local variations, 
had been popular throughout Europe in the 
seventeenth century, so that it was natural 
that this shape should have been adopted for 
milk jugs when the demand for these arose 
early in the succeeding century. The first 
example (Fig. II) illustrated is extremely 
attractive both for its proportions and engraved 
decoration. It bears the maker’s mark P Cc and 


in the Eighteenth Century 


the London hall-mark for 1721-2. The next 
(Fig. III), which is more solidly built, is 
engraved with the arms of Seymour, Marquess 
of Hertford. It is the work of Thomas Wright, 
and has the London hall-mark for 1753-4. 
The persistence of the popularity of this type 
is shown by an example (Fig. IV) of the close 
of the century, having the maker’s mark IB 
and the London hall-mark for 1796-7. These 
later helmet-shaped milk jugs are very common 
and are usually rather pleasing in their appear- 
ance, despite the thinness of the metal of which 
they are made. Unfortunately their centre of 
gravity is too high when filled with milk so 
that they are easily upset. 

Milk jugs on three feet make their appear- 
ance towards the middle of the century. The 
bodies of these sometimes resemble those of 
the helmet-shaped examples, but they bear no 
direct relationship to the ewers, which are 
never found with three feet. The first illus- 
trated (Fig. V) bears the mark of the celebrated 
Paul Lamerie and the London hall-mark for 
1738-9. The earliest examples of this type 
are usually undecorated, but the present piece 
shows the rococo ornament for which this 
artist is famed. Most of the tripod milk jugs 
of the second half of the century are richly 
embossed, with the result that they lose the 
appearance of solidarity which forms part of 
the charm of the earlier ones. The examples 
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FIG. II. LONDON HALL-MARK FOR 1721 
Captain C. D. Rotch 
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FIG. XII FIG. XIII FIG. XIV 
LONDON HALL-MARK FOR 1786 LONDON HALL-MARK FOR 1778 LONDON HALL-MARK FOR 1781 


Victoria and Albert Museum 


FIG. XV FIG. XVI FIG. XVII 
LATE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY LONDON HALL-MARK FOR 1785 ABOUT 1750-60 
Arthur Hurst, Esq. Victoria and Albert Museum 
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Enghsh Silver Milk fFugs in the a a 


illustrated (Figs. VII, VIID, with their decora- 
tion of floral sprays and rococo cartouches, are 
in every respect typical and bear the London 
hall-marks for 1760-1 and 1765-6 respectively. 
It will be noticed that whilst, as a rule, in the 
English examples the lower part of the body 
bulges, the Irish jugs of this type retain the 
pure helmet-shape. The earlier of the two 
pieces shown (Fig. VI) bears a Dublin mark of 
about 1750, whilst the second (Fig. IX), which 
was made by George Hodder of Cork, dates 
about 1770. 

The last of the tripod milk jugs here 
illustrated (Fig. X) bears the London hall- 
mark for 1742-3. It is one of the fantastic 
productions which issued from the workshop 
of Paul Lamerie and of a type which would 
only appeal to his most fervent admirers. 

After the tripod milk jugs may be taken the 
quadruped, a small group of cow-shaped pieces 
dating early in the second half of the century. 
They are mostly, if not all, the work of John 
Schuppe, who entered his mark in 1753. 
They seem to be right outside the tradition 
of English silversmiths’ work, and it is tempting 
to suppose that Schuppe, like the makers of 
the modern fakes of this type, was a Dutchman. 
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LONDON HALL-MARK FOR 1796 
Victoria and Albert Museum 


FIG. IV. 


LONDON HALL-MARK FOR 1753 


Victoria and Albert Museum 


FIG, III. 


The example illustrated (Fig. XI) is of the 
year 1758-9, and is typical of the group which 
shows little variation except that the hide of 
the cow is sometimes not engraved. 

The ewer shape remained the standard 
pattern for milk jugs in the second half of the 
century. ~The commonest variety has a pear- 
shaped body supported on a spreading foot. 
Both the plain and the decorated examples of 
this period are apt to be made of a rather thin 
metal giving rather the impression of silver 
paper. Those illustrated (Figs. XII-XIV) 
bear the London hall-marks for 1786-7, 1778- 
9, and 1781-2, the maker of the last being 
George Smith. 

Though the accusation of skimping silver 
may be made pretty generally against the 
makers of the milk jugs of the second half of 
the eighteenth century, there are, of course, 
exceptional pieces. Such, for instance, are the 
three jugs which form our last illustration. 
They were probably made to order as all three 
are gilt, and only one of them is marked. The 
earliest (Fig. XVII) is quite a masterpiece of 
its sort, and the vigour of its outline must quell 
the criticism even of those who do not like its 
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rococo decoration, but even this is of the finest 
quality. Equally satisfactory in its own way 
is the$jug (Fig. XVI) by Robert Hennell 
bearing the London hall-mark for 1785-6. 


proportions of its companions, the last piece 
(Fig. XV), which belongs quite to the close of 
the century, provides a fitting finale for this 
study. It is 


work showing considerable 





FIG. V. LONDON HALL-MARK FOR 1738 


From the Swaythling Collection 


Considering how successful the use of a 
Pompeian design has been in this case, it 
is remarkable that Adam milk jugs are not 
more common. Though lacking the beautiful 


FIG. X. LONDON HALL-MARK FOR 1742 


From the Swaythling Collection 


technical capacity and orginality, but has too 
much of the rigidity so characteristic of the 
rather over-educated productions of the later 
stages of the Classical Revival. 





FIG, XI. 


LONDON HALL-MARK FOR 1758 


Mrs. G. C. Haines 
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SEVENTEENTH- AND EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY 
CHAIRS 


THEIR DESIGN AND QUALITY.—II 
By R. W. SYMONDS 


FIG. I 
A MAHOGANY 
SINGLE CHAIR 
of the finest quality 
execution 


Circa 1730 


N my article in last month’s APOLLO on 
the subject of the design and quality of 
English chairs, I gave a preliminary sketch 
of how the design was affected by the 
traditional skill of the craftsman, and also a 
brief survey of the various heads under which 
design and quality might be discussed. This 
article proposes to go more thoroughly into the 
question of these two factors, by reviewing the 
chairs illustrated, and in particular, by calling 
attention to those features of their design and 





In a private collection 
in America 


quality that are incidental to their proper 
assessment. 

The fine mahogany chair illustrated (Figs. 
I and II) is a very good example of the skilful 
execution of a curved member in two dimen- 
sions. The uprights to the back and the back 
legs—as is invariably the case with a chair of 
this description—are made out of one piece 
of timber; and the elegant contour of the back 
set at a raking angle to the seat is obtained 
by giving these uprights a bold and graceful 
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FIG. II. 


SIDE VIEW OF CHAIR. (Iliustrated Fig. I) 
The outline shows the dimensions of the log of mahogany 
from which the Jeg and upright to the back were cut 


curve. Moreover, not only are the uprights 
curved from back to front, but their front 
elevation also shows a curved form full of 
elegance and grace, as may be seen in the 
illustration (Fig. I). 

The correct execution of the shaping of a 
member such as this requires consummate 
skill and a trained eye on the part of the 
craftsman, if the chair is to possess the same 
poise and grace as the example under review. 
Each upright must have been carved from a 
log of mahogany over 3 feet in length and as 
much as 7 inches in width to allow for the 
outside measurement which, from the top 
to the foot, is 374 inches, and also for the scope 
of the curve which is 7 inches (see Fig. II). 
It is extremely unlikely that the designer of 
such a chair would have been able to draw it 
on paper with sufficient accuracy to enable 
the chair-maker to work from the full-size 
details and be sure of obtaining a satisfactory 
result. In fact, it is improbable that even the 
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most skilled designer would have had sufficient 
power of visualization to design accurately 
a chair of this description on paper, without 
being compelled to correct the contour of 
the back and legs during the actual process of 
construction. Undoubtedly, the designer of 
this particular chair—himself most probably a 
skilled chair-maker—must have consulted with 
the craftsman who was engaged in carrying 
out his design, and the finished result can 
only have been obtained by a process of 
trial and error. 

Both the designer and the maker having 
been brought up in the same school of design, 
there would be no difficulty in the former 
obtaining assistance from the latter in the 
interpretation of his design. Besides which, 
both were of course experienced and skilled 
in the designing and making of chairs of a 
similar type, and therefore their past training 
and experience would considerably assist them 
in arriving at perfection as regards the elegance 
and grace of the contour of the back and legs. 

A way in which to prove that this must 
have been so, is to attempt to make a chair- 
maker of today carry out any particular design 
with which he is not familiar. The designer 





FIG. Ill. 


DETAIL of back of a fine quality mahogany chair 
Circa 1760 


In the possession of Messrs. M. Harris and Sons 
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and the craftsman will have nothing in com- 
mon, and, if the chair possesses curved 
members in two dimensions, the designer 
will in all probability have the greatest difficulty 
in getting the craftsman to execute the design 
according to the form that he had visualized. 

__In the eighteenth century this particular 
difficulty did not arise. If the craftsman was 
not skilful then the design would suffer accord- 
ingly, but with a skilled craftsman, working in 
the same school of design, the result would be a 
chair as graceful and elegant as the example 
illustrated. It is this graceful contour that 
makes the backs and legs of the eighteenth- 
century English chairs such masterpieces of the 
chair-maker’s craft. 

The back of a chair such as the one 
illustrated (Figs. III and IV) not only has a 
curved form from the seat to the top rail, but 
the back itself is hollowed out so subtly that 
the presence of any other than the most 
pronounced contours will scarcely be noticeable 
except under close examination. 

A chair of inferior quality craftsmanship 
will have no such subtlety of design. The 
back may be slightly curved but it will be in 
one direction only, betraying a lack of skill 
in its execution and a desire to economize 
both in material and in labour. 

In order to train the eye as regards the 
quality of chair design, a close comparison 
between an old example and a modern repro- 
duction should be made. Such a comparison 
will at once make plain the fine craftsmanship 





FIG. IV. DETAIL showing curvature of back of chair 
(Illustrated Fig. III) 





FIG. V. DETAIL of back of mahogany chair. Circa 1750 


expended on the old chair. As a further 
proof of this, an old chair of fine quality when 
sat upon will give a feeling of the utmost 
comfort and ease. The back will feel as if 
it had been moulded to the form of the 
occupant. The back of the modern chair, 
however, will be angular and uncomfortable, 
the modern craftsman having lost the art 
of shaping a wooden structure so as to accom- 
modate the curves of the human form and 
ensure the maximum degree of repose. 

This question of the graceful contour of 
the form of a chair plays a far more important 
part in denoting the excellence of its design 
and its quality than the presence of any 
decoration in the form of carving or inlay. 
The original cost of a chair depended mainly 
upon the labour expended on its production. 
Carving represented only a small percentage 
of the total cost compared to the expense 
entailed in endowing its form with graceful 
and elegant curves. Carving alone, therefore, 
is no criterion as regards the actual quality of a 
chair, although it is true that the eighteenth- 
century chair-maker generally made it a rule 
that a chair of fine quality and elaborate form 
should possess the added decorative feature 
of carved ornament. He also added carved 
ornament to chairs of inferior quality possibly 
to hide or compensate for their other defects. 
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FIG. VI. DETAIL of back of chair with carving of the finest 
quality. Circa 1765 
In the collection of Geoffrey Blackwell, Esq. 


The collector and dealer of today are far too 
prone to value an example by the amount of 
carving it possesses and entirely to overlook 
the beauty and grace of form which necessitate 
skilled craftsmanship and expensive execution. 

To understand the extent to which form 
is more important than carving, the chairs 
illustrated (Figs. X and XI) should be 
examined. An eye educated in design appre- 
ciates the grace and uniformity that the form 
of a chair possesses before it begins to recognize 
and appreciate the carving. Carved ornament 
should be subordinate to the general form 
whether it be on the back or leg of a chair. 
Ornament whether carved or otherwise is 
only successful when it emphasizes the form 
of the structure, and in order to do this it 
should be applied only in such positions 
where it will please and satisfy the eye because 
of the sense of enrichment it conveys. The 
eye can only appreciate ornament when it 
can understand it and read its purpose clearly. 
Directly ornament becomes too elaborate, 
confused either through excess or because it 
is not surrounded by a plain surface to show 
it up, it ceases to have a raison d’étre, and 
when ornament goes further and encroaches 
upon the basic lines of the structure which it 
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consequently falsifies to the eye, then it 
becomes a feature positively detrimental to the 
design, if in fact it does not actually destroy it. 

To decorate a structure with suitable 
ornament requires taste on the part of a 
designer. The average uncultivated mind is 
not, as a rule, satisfied with a small amount 
of ornament but distributes it in too lavish 
a manner. It is mainly due to the proper 
understanding and appreciation of form and 
to the correct use of ornament that the design of 
eighteenth-century chairs is of such a uniformly 
high standard. In fact, it may safely be said 
that in most cases the design is far superior 
to the quality of the material and the technical 
execution. This is undoubtedly due to the 
fact that design in the eighteenth century was 
a matter of tradition, whereas the question of 
cost controlled the quality of the timber and 
did not permit every chair to be made of the 
finest. Again, the highly skilled craftsmen 
were naturally in the minority, a fact which 
caused the execution of the majority of chairs 
to be below the highest standard. 

In this and also in the previous article 
mention has been made of how good design 
could be improved through being executed 





FIG. VII. DETAIL of back of chair of an elegant and 
unusual design. Circa 1765 


In the possession of Messrs. Stuart and Turner 
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by a skilled craftsman. The same applies to 
carving, as the carved ornament on eighteenth- 
century chairs ranges from the coarsest to 


FIG. VIII. 
DETAIL of arm of mahogany 
chair showing carving of the 

highest execution 


the finest quality. As an example of the 


finest quality carving executed in an eminently 
suitable material such as the hard Cuban 





mahogany, the carving on the backs of the 
chairs illustrated (Figs. V, VI and VII) should 
be examined. The carved decoration on the 
arm of the chair (see detail Fig. VIII) is also an 


example of fine-quality work on the part of the 
eighteenth-century carver. In this, the high 
relief of the carving and the graceful’ flowing 





lines of the foliage, which twist and intertwine 
in a most naturalistic manner, as if executed by a 
sculptor in wax, should be particularly noticed. 


FIG, IX. 


DETAIL of back of 

mahogany chair after 

the design of the school 
of Robert Adam 


Carving such as this could only have been 
executed by a skilled craftsman working accord- 
ing to a tradition which not only inspired him 
in his work but was strong enough to permeate 
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A RARE WALNUT ARMCHAIR of a graceful and elegant design. The covering is of fine 
petit point needlework. 


Circa 1730 


In the collection of Percival D. Griffiths, Esq., F.S.A. 


the arts and crafts throughout the whole 
country. Such a tradition was very much alive 
in the eighteenth century, and this, in the main, 
accounts for the spontaneous beauty of design 
and its faithful translation by contemporary 
craftsmen. 

If those collectors who wish to obtain a 
correct understanding of old furniture would 
probe into these questions of design and 
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quality, they would realize that these two 
factors vary considerably, and if they would 
train themselves to recognize the highest 
standard they would never be content with 
the possession of examples that fall below it. 

Unfortunately, pieces of outstanding merit 
are rare and difhcult to meet with, but owing 
to the general misapprehension of what con- 
stitutes the best in the way of design and 
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FIG. XI. A FINE MAHOGANY ARMCHAIR with cabriole legs of an elegant and graceful contour. The carved motif of vine 
leaf and grapes is extremely unusual. Circa 1745 


In the collection of Lord Plender of Sundridge 


quality, the inferior piece is often more _ still open to the efforts of those who have a 
sought after and more valued than the perfect true understanding and a just appreciation of 
example. This being the case, the field is design and quality. 
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RUINS AT ANGKOR, CAMBODIA 


By W. LOFTUS HARE 





FIG. II. CAUSEWAY LEADING TO ANGKOR VAT 
Photo by Mr. C. C. Reade 


HE two great empires of India and China had 

no close physical contact. Separated by the 

Himalaya mountains, the almost impenetrable 

Tibet to the north, and great rivers passing 
through dense forests to the east, the two peoples had to 
find some other way of approach. Commercial, religious 
and cultural relations were established overland through 
Kashmir and Turkestan, or by the south-eastern sea 
route. Pilgrims from China and monks from India 
travelled to and fro, but political and military contact 
was seldom directly made. 

Between China and India lay the great peninsula 
commonly known as Indo-China, a useful and accurate 
name, for into this middle region both India and China 
sent the outposts of their civilizations. Here can be 
seen in Burma, Siam, Malaya, Laos, Tonquin, Annam 
and Cambodia cultures that are not purely Chinese nor 
Indian, but mixtures of varying degrees. The same 
may be said of the great islands of Sumatra, Java, and 
Borneo to the south. 

We are here concerned with Cambodia, which lies 
between Siam, Cochin China and Annam, occupying 
both banks of the River Mekong. In the heart of Cam- 
bodia is a great lake to the north of which stand the ruins 
of some of the most marvellous buildings in the world. 

Perhaps “ ruins ” is hardly the best word to describe 
the monuments to be seen at Angkor, for they have 
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withstood the attacks of the elements for nearly a 
thousand years, and the far more dangerous encroachment 
of a mighty vegetation has not destroyed them. 

Angkor was discovered by a Dominican friar named 
Gabriel Ciaroga in 1570, and again in 1672 by the French 
priest Chevreuil, but not until 1861 did the work of 
investigation begin in earnest, since when a chain of 
ardent students has made a revelation of hidden and 
forgotten wonders in a succession of learned works. 

The book immediately under notice here is “ Le 
Temple d’Angkor Vat. Deuxiéme partie. La Sculpture 
ornementale du Temple. Planches 151 4 286.” The two 
volumes forming this part are issued from the house 
of G. van Oest, Paris, and are provided with a short intro- 
duction by M. Victor Goloubew. It need hardly be 
said that the books are splendidly produced. The first 
part, already published, deals with the architecture of 
the monuments. 

Interest in the restricted subject of this book may 
be heightened by taking a somewhat wide survey of the 
origin, history, and general character of these mysterious 
buildings. To whom shall we turn for information ? 

Curiously, although it is to India that ancient 
Kambuja owed her higher culture, there is hardly a word 
of record found in Indian literature. It is as if the 
American colonies had been founded over the Atlantic 
waters by men of the British race, and no word of history 
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FIG. I. PLAN OF THE TEMPLE OF ANGKOR VAT 


From the Guide Archéologique aux Temples d’ Angkor 


had been written about them in the homeland. On the 
other hand, China, the most historically-minded nation of 
the East, clearly felt her “‘ sphere of influence ” had been 
penetrated, and has preserved many references 
to this country then known as Fu-nan, which 
included Kambuja. Best of all, however, are 
the inscriptions in Sanscrit and Khmer texts, 
found in many parts of the country and 
beyond its borders; and besides, the build- 
ings themselves, in their design, decoration 
and symbolism, tell us more than the written 
word conveys. 

The combination of tradition and history 
makes a credible story which may begin 
with the first century of the Christian era, 
when we are told that a Brahmin named 
Kaundinya, coming by sea from India, 
founded the kingdom known by the Chinese 
as Fu-nan on the banks of the River Mekong. 
In the third century embassies were passing 
thence to {ndia and China. We can guess 
the political issue of those far-off days was 
whether the peninsula should be Indianized 
or Mongolized. King Bhava-varman, of 
Kambuja, decided the matter by overthrowing 
the power of Fu-nan. The neighbouring 


kingdom of Champa (South Annam) came into FIG. III. 


the story as a danger-point from time to time. 


In the ninth century Jaya-varman II is said to have come 
from Java and built three capitals in succession, while 
Yaco-varman, who reigned between 889 and 910, built 
the “ great city ’ which is Angkor Thom. 

It is now fairly certain that Angkor Vat, a Vishnu 
temple, was built by the royal guru Divakarapandita 
about A.D. 1112 to the honour of King Surya-varman II; 
and about the end of the twelfth century, in Angkor 
Thom, the Shiva Temple known as the Bayon was 
built. Formerly expert opinion placed the Bayon before 
the Vat, but the reverse order is now accepted. 

A glance at the plan of Angkor Thom and its sur- 
roundings reveals an extraordinary complex of structures 
laid out in a strictly geometric way occupying about 
25 square miles. The land is well watered by rivers and 
streams leading to the great lake, and artificial waterways 
were added to these. The two great temples and the 
lesser buildings are surrounded by wide and deep moats 
over which causeways lead to the temple precincts. 

The rectangularity and the use of waterways is sug- 
gestive of Chinese influence, but the architecture of 
Angkor Vat and the Bayon is thoroughly Hindu. One 
might almost believe that the architect had come straight 
from Tanjore in South India with his band of craftsmen 
after building temples there, the resemblance is so close. 

We are thus in the presence of a vigorous “ colonial ” 
offshoot of Indian culture that has established itself in tie 
archipelago and on the mainland of Indo-China. Here the 
three sister arts of town planning, architecture, and 
sculpture have left their witness to the greatness of the 
people who employed them. 

It is time now to enter the buildings of Angkor Vat 
and, with the aid of the books and photographs before 
us, to describe some typical scenes depicted in the 
sculptures reproduced (Fig. I). 

The approach to the temple of Angkor Vat is from 
the west; after crossing the deep moat 220 yards wide by 
a balustraded causeway (Fig. II) the traveller enters the 
outer precincts of the temple; the causeway continues 
and passes between two large tanks. The first platform 





PILLARED CLOISTERS on the first wall of Angkor Vat 
Photo by Mr. C. C. Reade 
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FIG. V. SCULPTURE AT THE BASE OF A PILLAR FIG. VI. DETAIL OF DEVATAS on the porch of the 
IN THE CENTRAL GALLERY (See plates 231 and 232) second floor (Plate 262) 





FIG. VII. FRIEZE on the wall of the southern gallery FIG. VIII. DEVATA at the south-west angle of the 
of the western entrance (Plate 179) western entrance (Plate 186) 
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FIG. IV. CENTRAL TOWER OF THE TEMPLE OF ANGKOR VAT 
From Volume I of the book here under notice 


level with the causeway is very extensive and can be 
entered by steps on all sides. A cruciform platform 
stands before the first wall, which is approached by 
fifteen flights of stairs and is surmounted by pillared 
cloisters (Fig. III). Another group of cruciform 
buildings connects the outer and inner walls to the west 
between which lies a large courtyard. Here the design 
is repeated on a smaller scale: a platform approached 
by thirteen staircases. Again another all-surrounding 
courtyard, and we stand before the innermost wall and 





the temple sanctuary on a still higher platform led to by 
twelve sets of stairs. 

The central structure has pyramidal towers at each 
of its four corners and a huge tower in the centre 
(Fig. IV) so that, approached obliquely, there will be 
five towers in view. Four lower towers stand at the 
corners of the outer wall, making nine in all. 

The following description of some of the sculptures 
is derived from a scholatly work by Mr. Bijan Raj 
Chatterji described as ‘‘ Indian Cultural Influence in 
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Cambodia ” (1928). The author, in turn, relies on the 
French archeologists whv have for years been engaged 
on the site : 

“‘ It should be noted that the first terrace rises about 
11 ft. from the ground level, the second terrace is about 
22 ft. above the first, and the third nearly 44 ft. above 
the second. From the third gallery we can look down 
on the roofs of the second gallery and of the first covered 
with tiles and adorned with finely-curved eaves. The 
decorative work of Angkor Vat is worthy of its stupendous 
size. On the walls have been chiselled celestial nymphs, 
flowers, and ornamental designs like lacework. 





FIG. IX. Example of the manner in which the buildings at 
Angkor have been covered by giant vegetation 


Photo by Mr. C. C. Reade 


** The bas-reliefs of the gallery call for special comment. 
The southern side of the first rectangle illustrates the 
court scenes of Kambuja and is of historical interest. 
The first scene represents queens and princesses crowned 
with diadems, some in palanquins, others in chariots, 
passing through an orchard. Female servants hold 
umbrellas to shelter the royal ladies from the sun, fan 
them with huge fans, and pluck fruit from the trees to 
present to them. The next scene takes us to a hillside 
and we see the bodyguard of the king consisting of 
lancers and archers. 

** Wearing a finely-chiselled crown on his head, the 
king has heavy ornaments hanging from his ears. A 
necklace adorns his breast which is partly covered by a 
scarf worn crosswise. There are two bracelets on each 
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arm, one above the elbow, and the other on the wrist. 
From the richly-adorned belt hangs a dagger. In his 
hand he holds a curious object like a lizard which is 
probably a scent-bag or a purse. The attitude of the 
king seated on his throne is graceful and he looks majestic. 
This is certainly one of the best of the whole series of 
bas-reliefs. Fourteen umbrellas are held above his 
head. Four chamaras and five great fans can also be 
noted. 


“A new series begins of the ‘ Last Judgment’ held 
by Yama, assisted by Citragupa, followed by scenes of 
heaven and hell, carefully annotated by short Khmer 
inscriptions. A few examples would suffice : (1) ‘ Krimi- 
nicaya (the hell of worms). Those who insult the gods, 
the sacred fire, the gurus, the Brahmins, the learned, the 
teachers of the dharma, the devotees of Civa, their 
mothers, their fathers, and their friends.’ (2) 
*Katagalmali (hanging from the thorny tree). The 
persons who give false evidence.’ (3) ‘ Asthibhanga 
(breaking of bones). The people who do damage to 
gardens, houses, tanks, walls, tir thas, etc.’ (4) ‘ Krakac- 
cheda (cutting with the saw). The gluttons.’ (5) 
*‘ Kumbhipaka (the hell of cauldrons). Those who have 
betrayed a charge entrusted to them by the king, who 
steal the wealth of gurus or of the poor people or of 
learned Brahmins.’ (6) ‘ Raurava (pan of live coals). 
Those who do not pay their debts.’ There are 32 different 
hells depicted, which seems to be a traditional Buddhist 
number. 

“There are 37 scenes of heaven. It is curious to 
note that while the hell-scenes are depicted with great 
vivacity, the scenes of paradise are quite lifeless, tame and 
monotonous. We see the happy denizens of heaven 
attired like kings or queens in aerial vimanas (towers), 
surrounded by attendants who offer them fruits and 
flowers, babies, and mirrors.” 

Figs. V, VI, VII and VIII are taken from “ Le Temple 
d’Angkor Vat” by permission of Mr. Van Oest. 

An example of the sculpture is here reproduced from 
the collotype plate in Mr. Van Oest’s book. 

After attempting this brief description of the buildings 
and sculpture of Angkor Vat it may be remarked that 
Kambuja received, in turn, later visitations and conversions 
to both the Hinayana and the Mahayana branches of 
Buddhism. It is to this fact that we owe the many 
Buddhist elements in the decoration and especially, of 
course, the statue of the great teacher himself at Angkor. 

The Khmer kingdom received a shattering blow from 
Chinese pirates who sailed up the Mekong and attacked the 
capital in 1171. In 1296 submission was demanded by 
the Chinese Emperor, but refused. The end came in 
the fifteenth century from the Siamese on the west and 
the terrible Annamites on the south. The Khmer people, 
the rightful inheritors of the ancient glories of Kambuja, 
retired or disappeared. The semi-savage conquerors 
could make no use of the civilization they had destroyed, 
and whose remnants were at last strangled by the jungle. 

A photograph of this phenomenon, here reproduced 
(Fig. IX), gives a good idea of the difficulties involved 
in the work of excavation. 

Visitors to the International Colonial Exhibition, now 
being held in Paris, may see there a replica of Angkor Vat 
in which are housed the exhibits from French Indo- 
China. 
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THE PARIS EXHIBITION OF BYZANTINE ART 
(May 28 to July 9, 1931) 
By MRS. R. L. DEVONSHIRE 














FIG. I. CLOISONNE ENAMEL PLAQUES FROM THE CROWN OF CONSTANTINE MONOMACHOS 


Found in Hungary. 


HE first impression left on the mind after a 

visit to the International Exhibition of Byzan- 

tine Art, held at the Musée des Arts Décoratifs, 

is surprise that the idea should not have 
occurred before. For the interest offered by this won- 
derful collection of treasures overflows in every direction 
and appeals to every class of visitor. The average man 
of taste cannot fail to enjoy the amazing technical skill 
displayed in the execution of delicate ivories, wrought 
silver, microscopical mosaics, rich silk textiles, etc. 
Those who claim to have critical discernment will find 
in Byzantine Art those features that characterize their 
own preference: the sensuous perfection of classical 
work, or the spiritual, ascetic, rigidity of Italian Primi- 
tives, or even emotions depicted with no concern for 
beauty, as is the case with Modern Art. 

Archeologists will find here examples in favour of 
their own individual theories and use them to prove to 
their own satisfaction that Byzantine Art was directly 
engendered by Roman Art; that it was descended from 
Greek Art with no intervention whatever from Rome; 
that it was purely Oriental and owed everything to the 
Sasanians; that it was Coptic, born in Egypt, and a 
survival of Pharaonic Art; that it was Early Christian, 
inspired in the Catacombs and developed by the Church, 
etc., etc. 

A most fascinating search for pieces in support of 
any one of those theories can be carried out among the 
innumerable treasures now gathered together in the 
Pavillon de Marsan. Perhaps, of all seekers, the mere 
historian would find there the greatest enjoyment; many 
beautiful ivories, mosaics, enamels, etc., are adorned with 


(Budapest Museum) 


portraits of historical characters and afford innumerable 
details of everyday life at the Imperial Court of Byzantium. 

Taking such instances at random, amongst the 
exhibits at the Pavillon de Marsan we find a set of 
wonderful cloisonné enamels on gold plaques from the 
crown of Constantine Monomachos (Fig. I). The 
Victoria and Albert Museum possesses one of them. 
This Constantine—the Ninth or the Tenth, according to 
the inclusion or not in the list of emperors of one of his 
predecessors—was no other than the husband of the aged 
Empress Zoe, and reigned from 1042 to 1054. It was in 
his time that the schism was consummated between 
Papal Rome and the Greek Church, the far-reaching 
consequences of which caused Constantinople, unde- 
fended by European Christianity, to fall before the 
Moslem invaders. 

The innumerable carved ivories include a striking 
picture (Fig. II) supposed to be that of the Empress 
Ariadne, daughter of Leo I, who died in 515. Her 
benevolent, Levantine face does not suggest the cruelty 
with which it is said that she ordered her first hus- 
band,. Zeno, to be buried alive, marrying the second, 
Anastasius, only forty days later. 

Another charming ivory picture shows us Christ 
blessing two imperial figures whose names, Romanos 
and Eudokia, are inscribed in Greek; the contrast between 
the soft draperies of linen or wool of Christ’s garments 
and the heavy, jewel-decked costumes of the princely 
couple is very cleverly indicated. A learned Empress 
Eudokia dedicated in the eleventh century a book on 
mythology, “‘ Ionia,” to her husband, Romanos Diogenes; 
can this be her portrait? According to the catalogue it 
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is more probably that of a tenth-century emperor, 
Romanos II and his wife. 

A very interesting gold medal, lent by the Arras 
Museum, commemorates the landing in London of 
Constantius the Pale, father of Constantine the Great, 
and husband of St. Helena, in A.D. 297. He was at that 
time a Cesar, a dignity that he attained under Diocletian, 


special interest would take pages, each section being rich 
in wonderful specimens. The textile section is one of 
the most important, comprising a number of celebrated 
pieces, known to connoisseurs through text-books. Such 
is the renowned so-called “ Mantle of Charlemagne ” 
from Metz Cathedral, and the even finer shroud from 
Auxerre, both specimens claimed as Persian by one 
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FIG. II. 
HALF A DIPTYCH 
REPRESENTING AN 
EMPRESS 
probably Ariadne 
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and he succeeded in reducing Allectus, a usurper, who 
had made himself master of Great Britain. Constantius 
died at York in 306. He had been obliged to divorce 
Helena in order to marry the daughter of the Emperor 
Maximian, and that is why she is often referred to as a 
princess and not as an empress. 

The mere mention of those exhibits which offer 
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school and as Byzantine by another. It is such a piece 
of good fortune to have this chance of seeing them that 
one is not disposed to quarrel with the second hypothesis. 
Textiles found at Antinoe in Egypt do not offer the same 
riddle, but have a special style of their own, of which 
Fig. III offers a splendid example. A very large number 
of these have been lent by the Musée Guimet. 











FIG. II]. WOOL TAPESTRY, fifth century, found at Antinoe in Egypt Bliss Collection 
At the Exhibition of Byzantine Art, Paris 
(See}page 32) 
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THE ART OF REGINALD G. EVES 


By ADRIAN BURY 





THE LATE THOMAS HARDY 


F an artist ceases to be a student he loses his 

enthusiasm and his work suffers. How often are 

we confronted with the “same” picture when we 

visit galleries. A painter, having scored a success 
in a particular style, repeats himself ad nauseam. And 
he makes no spiritual progress. The academies are full 
of the works of the unadventurous 

I have met artists who have told me that they never 
go to exhibitions, old or new, lest, I suppose, their own 
mediocre style should be influenced. They are, in fact, 
unwilling to learn from anybody 

It was therefore a pleasant surprise recently to find 
Reginald Eves, who has been numbered among our 
distinguished painters for twenty years or more, working 
in the National Gallery as any student might work. 
When a busy portrait-painter is willing to spend nearly 
a year of his life at the age of fifty-six copying pictures by 
Canaletto for sheer love of their beauty and mystery, 


Cc 


By Reginald G. Eves 


we may assume that the idealistic temperament, which 
is part of every true artist, is still powerful. 

Mr. Eves possesses this quality in a marked degree. 
We have only to look at the variety of experiments in 
his studio in all media to be convinced that he is never 
satisfied with any particular method, and is always 
striving to increase and amplify his gift of expression. 

In portrait-painting Mr. Eves has followed the 
tradition of the Venetian and Spanish schools and, in a 
lesser degree, he has been influenced by Sargent, who 
was the first artist to recognize his talents. Yet an Eves 
portrait is always full of the painter’s own personality. 
It is only a rare mind that is able to learn from other rare 
minds and still keep its individuality. For th’s reason 
any portrait by Mr. Eves is a document signed all over 
by the hand and brain that wrought it. 

I recall one such of Lord Justice Cozens-Hardy, Master 
of the Rolls, which for vigour of presentation and swift 
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analysis of character is among the few modern portraits 
that remain in my memory. There is nothing flashy 
about this work, no tricks of artificial lighting, no enforced 
brilliance of colour. It does not depend on any meretri- 
cious conceit for its power, but upon good drawing, 





SIR FRANK BENSON 


By Reginald G. Eves 


broad fresh painting, and faultless tone. Nor ‘s it a 
compromise, as sO many portraits are, between what the 
painter sees and how the sitter wants to appear. Mr. 
Eves has studied the Master of the Rolls as fearlessly 
as this legal dignitary might have studied some abstruse 
problem of the law. The result is a brave and frank 
revelation of the facts of life. 

It is the straightforward approach that makes this 
artist’s impression of another Hardy, the author of “ The 
Dynasts,” so moving. There is nothing sentimental 
about this work. It is not a gentle and fragile octo- 
genarian, but the rugged ironist who has looked impar- 
tially into the hostile stare of destiny, the poet who sees 
the world and human nature ever unchanged, ever 
unchanging. The Thomas Hardy has no illusions. 
Something of his own struggle with the insoluble 
mysteries of life and death was inscribed upon the living 
physiognomy, and Mr. Eves has not failed to record it. 
Is there need to labour the coat, to make further state- 
ments about the hands and the suggestion of the poet’s 
library in the background? Posterity need not ask any 
more questions as to the man Hardy. Mr. Eves has 
answered them unequivocally. 

And in the same truthful manner he reveals the 
ascetic spirit of Sir Frank Benson: the angular chin, 
the gentler eyes, and the more graceful hands. What is 
Sir Frank saying? Is it a line from the sonnets or 
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a passage from “‘ Henry V ”? There is a masterly touch in 
the movement of the right hand, the first finger slightly and 
critically forward. The great Shakespearean actor might 
be about to correct some student at a rehearsal. 

Thus is Mr. Eves a realist among portrait-painters, 
for he is audacious and spontaneous. He never smooths 
out a suave and sophisticated likeness. This is for 
professional makers of effigies. He is a creator of charac- 
ter, and the character must either take the picture or 
leave it. And so we find the artist painting many things 
for his own private pleasure, such a fragment of life as 
the old man with a black beard which was exhibited at 
the Royal Academy last year, when he could be 
attending on the insipid, luckily plutocratic and little 
authoritative whose faces might not be the stuff that 
art is made on. 

Let it not be thought, however, that Mr. Eves is 
without the power to “ finish,” as some of his critics 
assert. Even I who have known and admired his work 
for many years once ventured to ask him why he did not 
pursue some facts a little further at times, render more 
definition here and more detail there. 

Mr. Eves remarked that to finish moving objects 
such as a face or hand was contrary to his idea of true 
vision and tended to eliminate vitality, for the living 
body is a mobile thing and very seldom is it in complete 
repose. 

“* Anyone can finish.” The difficulty is to know when 
to stop. “ But look at this,” he continued, taking me to a 





LORD JUSTICE COZENS-HARDY, MASTER OF 
THE ROLLS 


By Reginald G. Eves 


The Art of Reginald G. Eves 


corner of his studio, and showing me the picture of a 
girl standing against a tree which was carried out with 
pre-Raphaelite detail; “‘it was painted when I was a 
youth.” 

Mr. Eves arrived at his direct method through a long 
apprenticeship to the old masters and to Nature, and if 
need be he can carry any subject to the ultimate con- 
clusion. He can be as careful and responsive to details 
of architecture as a Dutch or Venetian master. 

One of his most beautiful works in this style is the 
picture of Gough Square, showing Dr. Johnson’s house 
in all its intricacies of eighteenth-century elegance. The 
painter has lingered many hours over this admirable 
work. There is not a square inch out of key as to quality 


of paint, and I doubt if an architect could indicate the 
least fault in construction. Such a style is only achieved 
by prolonged concentration. 

His paintings of old London are more than pictures. 
They are careful documents of some of the places that 
have disappeared or are about to be demolished, and 
must take their place as records of our time, as the work 
of topographical draughtsmen of a century ago preserves 
the London of their day. 

Mr. Eves, then, has two manners. He is an impres- 
sionist, particularly in his portraits and watercolours, 
and he can be painstaking and laborious in the highest 
degree, choosing the method that best expresses the 
subject according to his ideal of interpretation. 


HANS FIGURA’S ETCHINGS IN COLOUR 


By HERBERT FURST 


BIRD MARKET, PARIS 
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Etching by F. Wolf 


Published by The Bromhzad Art Gallery 


F a mind that has had a great deal of esthetical 

experience usually arrives at a time when it prefers 

the austerity of black and white, it is equally or 

more certain that colour or rather colours are the 
greatest propaganda makers for “art.” They appeal 
immediately to the physical eye and through it to our 
emotional self. Colour attracts or repels without any 
preliminary process of thought; its action is immediate. 
Little wonder therefore that many artists, perhaps 
believing with Ruskin that “the purest and most 
thoughtful minds are those which love colour the most,” 
have endeavoured to enliven the monotone of the black- 
and-white print with colours. 

There can be little doubt that no other nation has 
ever achieved such exquisite refinement of colour in 
relation to printing as the Japanese in their woodcuts, 
although, to be strictly fair, one must add that not merely 
the printing but judicious “ bleaching” has lent the 
Harunobus, the Shunshos, the Utamaros and a dozen 
others their seductive charms. 


Europe lags still far behind the old Japanese (the 
modern Japanese are even in this respect fast becoming 
Westernized). Charming as some of the old French colour 
prints, forinstance, were, their appeal is really the elegance 
of their drawing and the attraction which their subject- 
matter has, for what Mr. Malcolm Salaman has dubbed, 
“* Mrs. Mayfair Streetly ” and ‘‘ Lady Vere de Beers ” 
and their circle. 

During the last twenty years or so European artists 
have made brave and successful efforts to rival the 
Japanese with colour prints taken from blocks of wood and 
from metal plates cut or rather etched in relief. The art 
of producing colour prints by the more genuinely 
European method of etching has been far less frequently 
attempted and until quite recently with little success, 
In the seventeenth century Hercules Seeghers produced a 
number of etchings printed in colours. Some of these 
have, for no easily accountable reason, a quite Japanesque 
effect. His experiments, which now are greatly valued 
and highly priced, brought him no luck. No one, we learn, 
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would buy his prints except grocers and dairymen who 
used them to wrap their wares in! Seeghers, it appears, 
had employed not only a very complicated process, but 
even tried linen or some other textile in order to get the 
** quality ” he aimed at. 





OLD CASTLE IN BRITTANY 


Etching by Figura 
Published by The Bromhead Art Gallery 


Coloured etchings in which the colours were applied 
to the plate d /a poupée were produced in the late ’nineties 
but not with any great success, with the possible exception 
of the very refined prints of the late Theodore Roussell, 
delicate harmonies of colour which embraced even the 
etched decoration of the frame. It seems in fact as if no 
method of producing etchings in colour with satisfying 
results was discovered until the beginning of this century 
when an artist named Richard Lux of Vienna appears to 
have been the first to use several plates in order to get his 
range of colours. These experiments were subsequently 
developed by Luigi Kasimir and now, with the trio of 
colour-etchers, Figura, Wolf, and Antoni, Vienna has 
added colour-etchings to the many other feathers in his cap. 

Of the three younger men Figura must be regarded as 
the leader. He and his followers use less black printing 
than Kasimir; their prints have therefore a brighter effect. 

Figura’s method is as follows : He uses zinc plates, 
which he prepares and cuts himself. This cutting is 
important as his etchings are printed by super-imposition 
so that each plate must fit the others completely. The 
plates number from two to four. When only two plates 
are used all the positive colours are applied to the first 
plate whilst the drawing in black or grey is subsequently 
printed upon the paper from the second plate. When 
three or four plates are used the first one or two plates 
carry all the positive colours, the second or third plate all 
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the greys, and the third or fourth is the “ key plate ” 
which carries the drawing. The actual technique for the 
different plates varies. The key plate is usually an 
etching or a soft ground etching, or possibly an aquatint. 
The colour plates often combine more than one technique. 

Figura, who was intended for a medical career, is 
self-taught as an artist. His etchings in colour are in the 
nature of progressive experiments, and one can trace his 
development and the influences which he naturally under- 
went. He has of course not been able to escape in his 
earlier phase influences from the Japanese woodcuts. 
They may be seen, for example, in the “ Alpine Lake ” 
and the “‘ Genio—Lago di Garda”; but an Austrian 
writer discovers in his etchings the “ interesting English 
calligraphy ” and “‘ the French harmony of atmospheric 
effect.”” However that may be, Figura is individual and 
has, certainly in his earlier work, no rivals. 

Here, however, we come upon an interesting problem. 
His success, and the resultant demand for his etchings, has 
caused him to forsake the small size and the “‘ uninterest- 
ing’ subject-matter of his earlier period in favour of 
larger plates and more strikingly decorative subject- 
matter. The question then is whether the change from 
the small “intimate” size to the larger decorative one 
represents an exsthetical advance or not. The question is 
difficult to answer. There is no doubt that etchings large 
enough to serve as wall decorations are needed and appeal 
to a wider public; on the other hand it is probable 
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Etching by Figura 
Published by The Bromhead Art Gallery 
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Hans Figura’s Etchings in Colour 


that there will always be collectors who desire the more 
delicate graces of the small-size print suitable for the 
solander-case. The esthetical conditions are different 
ones and ought perhaps not to be pitted one against the 
other. Apart from the question of design and size there 
is that of subject-matter, and it is probably on the whole 
true that the public will give preference to subjects with 
which they are familiar. Figura has travelled widely ; he 
has been to various parts of his own country and Germany, 
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INTERIOR OF CHARTRES 
CATHEDRAL 
Etching by F. Wolf 


of course, but also in Florence, Venice, the South of 
Italy, Sicily,in France, and recently in London, in Holland, 
and in Belgium. Everywhere he has picked out charac- 
teristic “ bits,” though it must be confessed that his 
view of “ Hyde Park Corner” strikes one as very 
“foreign.” As a matter of fact nearly all Continental 
artists, from Monet to Kokoschka, seem to find it 
more difficult to “ grasp” the English scene than any 
other. 

With this reservation it may be said that a choice 
amongst Figura’s coloured etchings will largely depend on 
the spectator’s preferences. The early ones may not have 
so wide an appeal, but there can be no doubt of the subtle 
charms of such prints as “‘ Near Amalfi” or the “ Piazza, 


Venice,” the strong “‘ Loggia dei Lanzi” or the “ Bella di 
Brenta,” a wild scene but a grey-blue harmony. These 
things are entirely distinct from his later works, amongst 
which “In Holland,” with its typical windmill and 
stormy sky, stands out. Equally strong is “‘ Rouen,” with 
its effect of brilliant sunlight, and the gay rendering of the 
life around the “ Madeleine.” Figura is a skilful designer 
of shipping: “ Port of Havre, No. 2” is an excellent 
design, which will be appreciated even more by those 


Published by 
The Bromhead Art Gallery 


who are able to dissociate its abstract qualities from the 
subject-matter. 

Of his two associates, Franz Wolf is slightly the older 
and learnt the craft of etching from that very eminent 
Viennese etcher, Ferdinand Schumtzer. In his technique 
he combines Luigi Kasimir’s and Figura’s manner, and 
whilst technically not so original his etchings have never- 
theless a great deal of independent quality in their 
general effect. ao 

Hugo Antoni, like Wolf of Viennese origin—Figura 
was born in Hungary—was a schoolfellow of Figura’s 
and is so strongly influenced by him that it is in some 
plates very difficult to distinguish the authorship; but 
Antoni uses rather more aquatint and less line. 
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THE SPIRIT OF 


“SHELL” 





IN POSTERS 


By MALCOLM C. SALAMAN 





BAMBOROUGH CASTLE 
At the Exhibition of * Shell’* posters at the New Burlington Galleries 


It is good to be out on the road, and going one knows not where, 
Going through meadow and village, one knows not whither 


or why : 
Through the grey light drift of the dust, in the keen, cool rush 
of the air, 
Under the flying white clouds, and the broad blue lift of 
the sky. 


NE can imagine the Laureate, as he mused in 

this lyrical mood, suddenly hearing, at a turn 

of the road, the rumbling of a lorry, then, 

recognizing what one might call, in Rossetti’s 
phrase, “‘ the murmur of the earth’s own Shell,” his eye 
may have been held by an appealing picture that was 
travelling the highway on the lorry’s side. Some pic- 
turesque bit of the English countryside, maybe, that lies 
along the route to anywhere; some lovely landscape 
bearing a name that transports the imagination to the 
very heart of England, Scotland, or Wales, which is 
surely everywhere that one’s own heart yearns to. So 
the motorist, the pedestrian, the rustic carter, even the 
railway passenger, looking along the lonely country lane, 
the crowded by-pass road, or the city thoroughfare, may 
meet the familiar “ Shell ” lorry road-casting its pictorial 
message from a poster. “ See Britain First on Shell ! ” 
is the locomotory slogan, and the secret magic of the 
petrol switches our minds, at the picture’s beckoning, 
from immediate surroundings to the charm of distant 
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By Algernon Newton 


places. Now, to interpret that spirit in terms of the 
poster is the purpose of Shell-Mex, Limited; to appeal 
pictorially to the vision, and so stimulate the imagination 
that the motorist will be moved to go ever onward from 
place to place, and the pedestrian will not be satisfied until 
he catches up with him in his own car. 

At the Exhibition of Modern Pictorial Advertising 
one may see how the artists have helped the Company to 
carry out this purpose. Here are those, true to the 
traditions of landscape painting, like Mr. Algernon 
Newton, whose “‘ Bamborough Castle,” in its wild, north- 
ern, seacoast loneliness, takes the quiet approach of 
evening with beauty, or Mr. Dacres Adams, whose finely 
designed “ Shillingford Bridge,” with the incidental motor 
significantly on the road, shows, as so many of his pictures 
showed lately at Leighton House, that there is no more 
sympathetic interpreter of the typical English landscape, 
especially where architectural features reveal their stony 
textures among the green and pliant forms of nature 

There are Mr. Cedric Morris, painting the picturesque 
group of “ St. Osyth’s Mill ” and adjacent buildings with 
pictorial realism, and a fine sense of tone-values; Mr. 
Tom Purvis, with bold and sweeping lines defining a 
“green and silent spot among the hilis,” anciently 
memorable as “ Harlech Castle,” with its national 
inspiration, crowned by the towering slopes of Snowdon; 
and Mr. J. D. M. Harvey with “ Inveraray,” crisp and 
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By E. McKnight Kauffer 


At the Exhibition of “ Shell”’ posters at the New Burlington Galleries 


cool, reflecting her own face and her hilly flanks in the 
waters of the Loch. Then, with a pictorial vision of her 
own, and a summary method of communicating it, 
Mrs. Vanessa Bell transports us to Sussex, and gives us 
a glimpse of Alfriston shimmering in the summer light; 
Mrs. Edna Clarke Hall, taking up, with enthusiasm, the 
coloured lithographic chalks, proves once more, in 
whatever medium, her powers of impromptu draughts- 
manship, responsive to swiftly observant vision, in the 
typical market square of Lavenham, with its picturesque 
old houses and its characteristic human incident; while 
Mr. E. McKnight Kauffer, an experienced hand with the 








ALFRISTON 


By Vanessa Bell 
At the Exhitition of “ Shell” posters at the New Burlington Galleries 


varieties of the poster, gives us, in his moonlit “ Stone- 
henge,” a su:prising phase of his talent, through his 
juxtaposition of deep and bright tones that come of the 
strange light, mystic wonderful, that falls upon the 
immemorial stones. For the rest of the exhibition, 
poster art is eloquent, in various manifestations of 
humorous originality, from the designs of Mr. McKnight 
Kauffer, Mr. G. S. Brien, Mr. John Reynolds, Mr. James 
Holland, Mr. Claude Flight, Mr. Rowland Hilder, 
Mr. Kennedy North, Mr. H. S. Williamson, while the 
laughable whimseys of Mr. Rex Whistler’s ingenious art 
speak for themselves. 
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SEE BRITAIN FIRST ON SHELL 


LAVENHAM By Edna Clarke Hail 


At the Exhibition of “© Shell” posters at the New Burlington Galleries 
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EW living painters arouse so great a curiosity as 

Picasso. “‘ What is he doing now?” is a 
question asked at frequent intervals by everyone 
interested in contemporary art. In this country 
it has not been easy to obtain the satisfactory answer 
which only a view of his work could give, though some of 
our younger painters have been willing enough to provide 
it at second-hand. Now, however, with their exhibition, 
“Thirty Years of Pablo Picasso,” the Lefévre Galleries 
have provided a long-awaited opportunity and placed 
their visitors under a heavy debt of gratitude. For it is 
at last possible to take comprehensive survey of the most 
lively artistic career of the century. Almost in its entirety 
that astonishing progress from realism to sur-realism is 
displayed before us, and even those who do not judge it 
altogether favourably must at least admit that they have 
been profoundly interested. 

In this respect there can be no question of the service 
which Picasso has rendered to his art. He has awakened 
both an enthusiasm and an opposition which have often 
been intemperate, but he has made painting a matter of 
actuality in a peculiar degree. He has revived again the 
heat of controversy which surrounded the work of Manet 
and Cezanne. When an art is taken for granted it is apt 
to be a sign of present or imminent decadence; for it 
to become a battleground is a symptom of health and 
vigour. Picasso has been a subject of debate beyond the 
limit of studio coteries. Those who cared little for 
painting in general found that his innovations enlisted 
them in sympathies of whose existence within themselves 
they had previously been unaware. To those who looked 
upon it as a matter of more or less static accomplishment 
he discovered unexpected variety, while to dissenters from 
tradition he gave authority and courage. By breaking 
the ancient mould and stating old problems afresh he 
widened the boundaries of artistic experience, quickening 
with new vitality a worn form of expression and at the 
same time increasing its possibilities of application. 

Yet he would hardly have exercised so great an 
influence as a pioneer in new directions had he not 
already reached very high achievement in the accepted 
way. He started from tradition, just as in the course of 
his development he has sometimes returned to it. The 
exhibition at the Lefévre Galleries contains some exquisite 
examples of the Blue Period, which was his point of 
departure at the beginning of the century. “ La Vie,” 
with its allegorical implications, is a work of austere 
classicism in its anatomically faultless nudes and the 
severe drapery of the grave female figure on the right. Yet 
there is about it a suddenness of presentation and, for all 
its formal qualities, a naturalness of pose which prove 
that Picasso, had he wished, could have been a great 
realistic painter. “‘ Les Pécheurs ” is little more than a 
happy improvisation, a delightful harmony in the blue 
which he made susceptible to such a variety of gradations. 
“La Vierge de Toléde” shows him using this colour for 
a graver purpose, to bring into relief the statue which 
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stands out of it with strange impressiveness. It is one of 
his most “ native” pictures, suffused with the Spanish 
spirit not only in the intricate baroque of its design, but also 
in its mystical suggestion. Just as in the case of Cézanne, 
the actual landscape of Provence does not always receive 
its full share of importance as an influence upon his 
pictorial method, so with Picasso the influence of Spanish 
nationalism is too frequently overlooked. The bold 
outlines of the scenery which surrounded him in his 
youth, the mixture of asceticism and enthusiasm in 
Spanish Catholicism, and the country-wide pleasure 
which the people take in pageants and theatrical spectacles, 
may be traced even in many of the abstract canvases. 
These aspects of Spain are very near the surface in “‘ La 
Vierge de Toléde,” as in the emaciated grace of “‘ Portrait 
de Jeune Femme,” and although the subject is avowedly 
French they are plainly evident in “ Le Marchand de 
Gui.” The gaunt, aged figure of the itinerant vendor of 
mistletoe might have been found on the outer boulevards 
of Paris, but Picasso has invested him with the dignity 
and tragic aristocracy of a Don Quixote. The picture is 
one of those transcendent pieces of realism which are 
raised by the intensity of their truth to life and human 
appearances into the significance of symbols. And the 
effect is only emphasized by the curious impersonality of 
the representation, its utter lack of sensationalism, by 
which so clear-cut a distinction is drawn between 
the emotional and purely pictorial elements. 

In the course of his development the emotional 
element was to recede farther and farther. It is already 
less patent in the Harlequin Period, of which “ Deux 
Saltimbanques ” is an example. While Picasso could not 
entirely rid himself from the grip of the extremely worn 
theme of the tragedy behind the clown’s mask, one finds 
him gradually taking a greater interest in the mask than 
in the tragedy. His creatures of the circus and the fair- 
ground slowly lose their humanity with him, becoming 
anatomical arabesques in the case of the acrobats, visionary 
compositions of the nude in the case of the horsemen, and, 
with the characters of the harlequinade, creatures only 
existing for the sake of the geometric pattern of their 
motley. It is still a representational period, but it 
marks the beginning of Picasso’s search after form for the 
sake of form alone. 

With the Negro Period, which is admirably represented 
by “‘ Le Corsage Jaune,” there comes a hint that the 
claims of representation itself are about to be denied. 
Reality, as we recognize it, is treated truculently not so 
much on account of the painter’s desire to make a barbaric 
gesture, as because he wishes to obliterate all but the 
salient features of the appearance before his eyes. ‘“‘ Le 
Corsage Jaune” is a study in simplification. But 
Picasso, from his profound knowledge of the history of his 
art, saw that this simplification could be accomplished 
better if supported by tradition rather than exoticism. 
The Primitives, and Giotto above all, had already shown 
him the direction, while the natural landscape-forms of 
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By permission of Messrs. 


Florta exhibited it in front of him. Thus came the 
great revolution of cubism, whose theory depends on 
following a logical sequence to its extreme projection, and 
whose practice is the dissection or dissolving of form into 
its component parts. From this first analytic phase of 
cubism date “ Les Oiseaux ” and ‘*‘ Femme aux Poires.” 
Using a limited but consummately-handled scale of colour 


By Pablo Picasso 


Alex. Reid & Lefévre, Ltd. 


Picasso divides his subject into a series of proportioned 
planes, but little by little the planes take on a greater 
importance than the initial form of which they are the 
component parts; some of them, too, show greater 
pictorial qualities than others. Thus he was led to an 
eclecticism among planetic elements which formed the 
basis of the second, or synthetic, cubist phase, sometimes 
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called the Guitar Period, of which examples are “ La 
Bouteille d’Avis” and “ Guitare et Bouteille sur un 
Guéridon.”’ It is Picasso’s most lasting phase, and one 
which he has developed with great versatility. Besides 
making a selection among contributory forms, he has also 
introduced a concurrence or simultaneity in their aspect. 
For form viewed under varying conditions takes on varying 
appearances, and of these, in some of his work, he has 
made a synthesis. In ‘“‘ Guitare, Compotier et Raisins,” 
or “‘ Enfant Dessinant,” for instance, the composition is 
not only made up of a selection of secondary shapes, but 
also of a selection among different temporal aspects of 
them. Common reality is destroyed and pierced together 
again to form the painter’s new reality. So that it is as 
independent, individual entities that these pictures must 
be viewed, apart from the spectator’s preconception of 
the forms portrayed. To attempt to translate Picasso’s 
form back into his own is useless; his translations into his 


own pictorial idiom must be accepted before he can be 
judged. It is the refusal to consent to them which leads 
to much hasty opposition. Once the acceptance is made, 
and only then, is it possible to take real pleasure in these 
fascinating arrangements of line and colour. 

What new invention may yet be revealed from his 
inexhaustible fertility one cannot tell. “ Les Deux 
Seeurs,” in its graceful majesty, showed him too briefly 
returning a few years ago to tradition and representation. 
The last phase of “‘ Abstractions ” (32-35) is an excursion 
into sur-realist fantasy. Here are imaginary shapes, entire 
and undivided in themselves, dealing with the efforts of 
strange mechanical dentations to bite upon space. Their 
ingenuity is undeniable, their form impressive and 
their colour clear and vivid. They compel once more our 
admiration for Picasso as a discoverer, and at the same 
time make us wonder whether he has ever quite found 
himself. 


SCULPTURE IN JUNE 


Jo Davidson at the Knoedler Galleries; the National Society; the Goupil Gallery 
By KINETON PARKES 


ROBINSON JEFFERS 
By Fo Davidson 


O DAVIDSON is fortunate in having a high repu- 
tation in New York, where he was born in 1883; in 
Paris, where he lives; and in London, where he is 
well known. In these three cities he has had one- 

man shows which have been so difficult to organize 
that he swears he will never hold another. The difficulties 
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have to be admitted in view of the present exhibition at 
the Knoedler Galleries which is wholly of portrait busts 
of literary celebrities. There are twenty-seven of them, 
mostly in bronze, but some‘in terra-cotta. This is a 
formidable confrontation of contemporary genius, but it 
has this great advantage that it provides a single vision of 
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these twenty-seven subjects; that is, the portraits may 
be viewed through one pair of eyes, those of the sculptor’s. 
What the spectator has to see is the result of the artistic 
vision as it produces the psychological expositions of these 
many men of the present generation. This vision, 
exercised by Jo Davidson, is very keen, piercing and 





LUIGI PIRANDELLO 


By Fo Davidson 


particular. It is not, like that of Bourdelle, monumental; 
it is analytical. Bourdelle produced the great man in noble 
exterior form; Jo Davidson presents him in the scale of 
life; indeed, the extreme particularity of treatment seems 
to make these heads a little short of life-size and so adds 
to their intensity. They are not noble nor opulent in form; 
they are realistic characterization reduced to bare essentials. 

Take the Arnold Bennett bust; it is of the essence of 
a “‘ character” of the Five Towns. That was Bennett’s 
character. However much he travelled he never changed 
his character; always somewhat brusque, a little peda- 
gogic, somewhat sententious, more than a little non- 
conformist, but kind, good, generous to a degree in all 
ways, ever a good subject for generosity. Incidentally this 
bust is the best as a portrait, although the whole collection 
is obviously close portraiture. While the Arnold Bennett 
bust is full of naturalism that of Anatole France is the 
finest piece of art. Naturally so, for of all the intriguing 
heads his is the most romantic, the most typical, the 
real authentic littérateur of Paris, self-conscious, suave, 
self-sure; the literary artist with the perfect balance. 
Bernard Shaw has been successfully exploited by the 
finest sculptors of the present age and has always 
generously responded. Jo Davidson has succeeded, 
where others have failed, in reproducing that humanitarian 
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cynicism, that raillery, that humour, and that generosity 
that the Devil’s Disciple is noted for. The smile on the 
face of this tiger who devours all and yet survives, 
Jo Davidson has secured for posterity. Then there is the 
mystery of genius attempting to find the way out in the 
thin small face of James Joyce who attempts such gigantic 
themes, the shy hesitancy and yet the hopeful progression 
of the sad face of D. H. Lawrence. There are the others : 
Joseph Conrad, self-conscious yet puzzled; H. G. 
Wells, knowing all ; Edgar Wallace, knowing even still 
more; and Hugh Walpole, Somerset Maugham, Sir 
J. M. Barrie, Sir Rabindranath Tagore, Israel Zangwill, 
Frank Harris, Havelock Ellis, George Brandes, Luigi 
Pirandello, Rudyard Kipling, and a number of dis- 
tinguished American writers, mostly with very good 
heads—a motley show, but an impressive one. Jo 
Davidson has a fine modelling technique, seen direct in 
the terra-cotta pieces; and the personal touch is rendered 
to the bronzes in that the artist himself has made the 
successful patination of them. A notable tour de force in 
plastic has been achieved in the spectacled subjects of 
which there are a number. Jo Davidson has solved this 
in a way, not to be described, only to be seen, but 
thoroughly legitimately. 

There is something portentous about the sudden 
outburst of sculpture in London. At the joyous exhibition 
of the National Society of Painters, Sculptors, Engravers 
and Potters there was a show of plastic and glyptic 
work which was sufficient to stir even the most phleg- 
matic admirer of sculptural art. It went from the 
extremes of the sublime and reached the absurd. It was 
easy to laugh at the cut and curled tinplate objects to 
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W. SOMERSET MAUGHAM By Fo Davidson RABINDRANATH TAGORE By Fo Davidson 
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GEORGE BRANDES By Fo Davidson GEORGE BERNARD SHAW By Fo Davidson 
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a common-sense campaign. To none will this be more 
useful or more welcome than to the modellers and the 
ever-growing body of sculptors who carve. 

In such a cause could anything be more propitious 
than the two carved works by Frank Dobson and Leon 
Underwood? The first, the most exquisite piece of direct 
carving in a piece of Parian marble, a reclining female 
torso; the second, a superb exposition of the principle 
of the dictation of material, called “ Regenesis.” 
Dobson has returned to glyptic work, uninjured by 
his long obsession with modelling for bronze. He 
carved long ago, but there were problems that had 
to be settled and so his submission again to model- 
ling. The problems were plastic and glyptic ; the 
differences between them. He has established not only 
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be seen there—feeble imitations of fine work in this 
direction by such masters as Pau Gargallo—but they were 
probably meant to be laughed at. The curious thing 
about them is that their maker also showed excellent 
plastic work. As “‘ Punch” has recently asserted, our 
modernists can draw, and those fribbles were by an 
artist who could draw or he could not have made them. 
That our sculptors can draw there was ample evidence in 
the drawings on the walls, quite apart from the sculptures 
themselves. These drew in another sense, the sense in 
which they made the exhibition. It was a sculptors’ show 
most admirably arranged, full of vigour and significance. 
The second exhibition of the new-born National Society 
confirms the value which was apparent in the holding of 
the first, and proves how necessary it was that there should 
be founded in London on a permanent basis, backed by 
brains and business, an organization embracing all forward 
work, whether classical or modernist. Above all, the 
National Society comes forward with a wide purvey and 
gives to sculpture and pottery the standing and means of 
understanding that they have so long and so urgently 
needed. It is not, at present, sufficiently embracive ; 
but there can be no doubt that such vitality as is 
here displayed will speedily include more of the 
modernists than is the case at present, if more of the 
modernists will forsake their lonely furrow and do the 
team work which the conditions of today demand of 
them. Of their one-man shows there have been many and 
most of them good, but it is the education of a far wider 
public that is now the desideratum, in a popular, regular : 
and recurrent exhibition for which all can work and CALM (bronze) By Barney Seals 
anticipate. All the forward forces must now combine in At the National Society’s Exhibition 
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his technique in modelling, but his form-sense. 
In this carved marble torso he exhibits an 
exquisitely tender surface-finish. This per- 
haps is the first principle in glyptic that must 
be discovered; a more important principle to 
the direct carver than to the modeller for 
bronze. It has to be a surface that plays with 
light as only fine marble can, and furthermore 
it has to be a surface that has in it the invitation 
to the tactile sense. The modeller’s tactilism 
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FEMALE TORSO (in Parian marble) 


By Frank Dobson 


At the National Society’s Exhibition 


is incorporated in his technical tactilism; the carver’s in the 
infinitely minute chisel-treatment. Dobson has not yet com- 
pletely succeeded in separating glyptic form from plastic, but 
he has solved the technical differences which is a great step for- 
ward. Underwood’s “ Regenesis ” is a sheer joy; a marvel of 
exposition. It may be thought that, looking at the catalogue, 
the piece is a counter-cry to another work seen in London 
earlier in the year. It is not. The title means everything 
without association value or want of value. The piece is a real 
rebirth. The material was at one time born from seed, a 
living entity in marvellously marked, streaked and grained elm. 
The piece itself has died, but the artist has taken it in hand 
and made it live again. It is ugly in form, uncouth as to 
action, but it is true to that form which Nature has so extra- 
ordinarily well supplied; the form which gave the idea to the 
artist. But it is a dual form. It is not merely surface form 
that has been dictated, but the inner structure without which 
no fine piece of sculpture can exist. The result is, that form 
and structure are perfectly accorded with the surface appear- 
ance; not the work of the artist, but only his exploitation after 
Nature. This is afforded by an amazing system of markings; 
grainings of the wood which no one but a most accomplished 
glypticist could have manipulated to his end. 

Maurice Lambert has boldly attacked the full-round in his 
“Young Woman ”’ in stone, a fat generous figure with a small 
head unostentatiously carved and of good composition. The 
surface treatment of Ursula Edgcumbe’s stone garden piece 
is good and George Thomas has imparted an architectural 
note to his “‘ Nereid,” and his “ Bather ” in fossil marble is 
a charming example of the carved statuette, naturalistic in 
feeling, of which we see too few. 

While the carved work gives real distinction to the exhibi- 
tion, the modelled bronzes are far from negligible. Frank 
Dobson’s two girl studies show all his mastery of plastic as 
well as the exaggerations of his surface treatment. Charles 
Sykes has an original idea in his three joined masks for bronze 
and there are some pretty decorative pieces in polished brass 
and copper which have a raison @’étre. Eric Schilsky’s portraits 
in bronze show his usual skill. Barney Seal contributes four 
examples of his modelled work for bronze, the “ Violinist,” 
** Silenus,” the “‘ Cat,” and “‘ Calm”: the last a thoughtful 
study of a woman’s head and hand with deep-set eyes, a fine 
example of static plastic work which we now look to this 
authentic artist to provide. 

There is a very significant sub-title in the catalogue of the 
Summer Exhibition of the Goupil Gallery. It is “ Sculpture 
and Bronzes.” The implication is clear; as clear as that 
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conveyed by the title of the book by the late F. J. Glass, 
published recently by Batsford, ‘‘ Modelling and Sculp- 
ture.” What is implied is that by sculpture is meant 





DAWN (carved stone) 
At the Goupil Gallery 


By Edna Manley 


carved stuff and that bronzes come into a different 
category. Originally, sculpture was carved; modelling 
has pushed for a place by its side and got it. This ought to 
be remembered, not that I think it does not deserve this 
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place, but because modelling is different from carving 
and the two should be recognized as different. The 
Goupil Gallery occupies an honourable position in this 
matter, for it has always encouraged the carver as such, 
while it has never discouraged the modeller. Indeed, 
judging by the prices, quoted always so frankly in the 
Goupil catalogues, bronze still takes the lead, for here is 
a bronze, a foot or so in size and presumably reproducible, 
for which £100 is asked, while a life-size statue in stone is 
priced at £85. Size has nothing to do with price which is 
always an irrelevant factor, but—there is a but ! 

This life-size statue is called “‘ Dawn ” and is the work 
of Edna Manley whose things have been seen before at 
the Goupil Gallery. It is a challenging work in pure 
direct sculpture; an ideal work for the expression of form; 
it is pure form as well as pure cutting technique. It may 
be objected that it is gauche in pose; but why not? 
It is a pose which is an expression not only of form but of 
feeling, and a good expression bringing out lines which 
are not usually expressed. There is some distortion, but it 
increases the sum-total of the expression and so is allow- 
able and not to be confused with bad drawing. Edna Manley 
does not draw scientifically, she draws emotionally; and in 
th’s piece she has not gone back on her large mahogany 
woman’s figure seen at this gallery a year or so ago. In 
the exhibition is a work in Portland stone called “ The 
Dance of the Trumpeters” by Helen Margaret George, a 
thoroughly good piece of decorative stone carving which 
is supplemented by three other pieces by the same artist 
who is to be gladly welcomed to the ranks of the new 
carving sculptors of London. Bainbridge Copnall sends 
two small works only, a very low relief, hardly more 
than incised, and an abstract “ Study in Ironstone.” 
Marguerite Milward’s bronzes are noteworthy and those 
of John Tweed welcome, as the modelled work of this 
fine sculptor always is. 

Form is the sole object of being in sculpture, and 
form-expression is a master’s work. You can only get it 
by doing it yourself, and you can get it as well by cutting 
it out with chisels as by squeezing it out with thumbs, 
Glyptic leads to architectonic and if you think architectur- 
ally you will think glyptically. You may model in clay 
or wax your cornices of flowers, your friezes of fruit, 
your faces of fabulous gargoyles—those are all architec- 
tural; but if you continue you begin to feel monumental 
and when you do this you begin to feel also the necessity of 
form-expression electrifying the sharp ends—and even 
the blunt corrugated ends—of your chisels. You are 
not getting the direct tactile impression that you get 
when handling your clay, but you are getting a command 
of your material that makes you feel full of confi- 
dence; you are working pristinely; you are dealing with 
elementary material in a primitive way. 

There is nothing so good for the sculptural soul as 
the feeling in the hands of command over materials and 
tools. When the hands are steady and the soul is ready, 
the imagination has its fling and soul and hands abet 
it. That is the art of expression; in sculpture—of 
mass or form-expression, either in line, relief, or in the 
round. The carving artist has an ecstasy when he views 
his mass of marble or Portland stone and sees within it 
his intuition taking form. No wonder Michelangelo 
hacked at his marble on seeing it, with a divine frenzy, 
and hacked out of it form which was the visible sign of a 
spiritual command within him. 
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By ANDRE SALMON 


FTER so many fine exhibitions of ancient art, 

finishing the season, there is at the Gallery 

Paul Rosenberg an exhibition of important 

works of great masters of the nineteenth 

century: title of extreme modesty as well as of extensive 

ambition. Everything which is magnificently characteristic 

of the century is not there, but all that is there is of the 
first class. 

When I shall have pointed out that all the happiest 
examples of ancient art have had during these last months 
either the direct patronage or the extreme favouritism of 
painters whom certain academicians call the “ suppéts 
du modernisme,” I shall recall this pleasant and so 
just remark of M. Jacques-Emile Blanche, about whom 
I shall soon have the pleasure of presenting you the 
important critical and well-informed work “ Les Arts 
Plastiques.” ‘This painter, as well known in London as 
in Paris, said : “* All the masters seem to me to be of the 
same epoch ” ! 

After him, the organizer of the present exhibition 
(for the benefit of the Cité Universitaire), M. Paul 
Rosenberg, proclaims with much common sense: “ Art 
is no more of yesterday than of today or of tomorrow. 
It is for ever. Time enables the great men to reach to 
posterity, in effacing, by a complete oblivion, those who 
did not create, those who obstinately limited themselves 
to exploiting the formula of the fashion of the day . . .” 
This sums up, in very simple terms, what was so often 
our plea when describing living art in opposition, not to 
ancient art, but to the narrow academic formula of 
imitation and submission to certain scholastic methods. 

For the catalogue of this exhibition (so prettily 
named an “admirable Musée de quelques jours ”’) 
M. Henri Focillon, who has an official post, has written 
a preface most encouraging for writers like myself and 
of my age who, since the early hours of the great plastic 
revolution of the twentieth century, had more than once 
to justify themselves before the officials as not being 
dangerous vandals. M. Henri Focillon, fair to all, 
speaks in terms always moderate of the most contested, 
at least easily acceptable, as a recognized master of the 
great artists of the nineteenth century assembled in the 
gallery Rosenberg. Have you guessed that it deals with 
Douanier Rousseau, the genial autocrat, of whom a 
landscape has been placed in the Louvre recently, causing 
scandal in certain circles ? M. Henri Focillon says, cleverly 
mixing common sense with enthusiasm: “. .. His 
Mexique, bristling with metallic palm trees, concise to the 
point of obsession, unreal as a memory of youth, and this 
marvellous daguerreotype portrait of Madame Rousseau 
in which the stupor of life, well rendered, blends itself 
with charming provincial thoughts . . . Each period of 
life can give us its perfect song.” 

This last phrase is to be remembered. It holds all 
that one would wish to express in words about living 
art. If I insist on this, it is that, more than anyone 
else interested in this matter, I find every day an 
arbitrary definition of this living art from the pen of one of 
my confréres, who was once a valiant fighting comrade, 
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in the days reputed heroic and who, henceforth, ex- 
clusively devoted to abstract art makes a malicious 
pretence that living art signifies an exasperated naturalism. 

Let us leave this and quickly return to the admirable 
“* Musée de quelques jours,” in the serene atmosphere of 
undoubted glories . . . after so many battles comparable 
in violence to all we suffered worse of its kind. 

First there is Thomas Couture. This Thomas Couture 

whose “* Romains de la décadence,” which can be seen 
in the Louvre, is a very dull piece of bureaucratic paint- 
ing—was often very talented, and of the most human 
kind, when he had not the ambition to moralize. 

This Couture, who, disdaining Courbert, beginning 
to create a school, dropped the brush for the pen and 
poured out diatribes all the more ridiculous as he always 
thought it fit to include the boasting eloge of his own 
genius. ‘“ Let us elect Couture!” comically exclaimed 
the good poet Théodore de Banville, foreseeing all that 
Courbet was going to bring to the art of his time with his 
“Odes funambulesques.” 

Well, in 1931, M. Henri Focillon can reasonably write : 
““ This fine abridged history of the differences between 
genius and talent and of their occult affinities, is given us 
not by a doctor, but by an assembly of poets. That name 
I do not refuse to Couture, who was neither clever nor 
modest, but who, loving and knowing his trade, taught it 
to the whole of Europe and to whom Manet was much 
indebted.” 

To many, one of the revelations of the exhibition will 
be the painting by Barye the sculptor; his “‘ Tigre au 
repos ”’ (1865), a small canvas, is of an “‘ écriture ” which 
makes one foresee the freedom of line of the artists for 
whom we had to plead so vehemently forty years later. 

Of Thomas Couture, ‘‘ L’Enfant tenant des fleurs ” 
(1855) is truly a work of poetry. Ingres triumphs with 
a portrait equal to the finest among the best known. It 
is the portrait of the ‘‘ Marquis de Pastoret ” in academic 
robes. It is curious that, by the warmth of the tones, this 
portrait of a man in uniform makes one think of Goya’s 
portrait of an Ambassador. But one will refind Ingres 
“tel qu’en lui-méme enfin |’éternité le change ” with 
his incomparable grandeur and the dull defects of his 
“* Baigneuse ” (1826), bathed in golden light and waves 
of life, and his “‘ Vénus blessée par Dioméde,” not more 
suggestive than the modern composition of Girodet, who 
was full of Anacréon, discovered in illustrating it. But 
before “ L’Odalisque a l’ésclave ” (1839), which rivals in 
power all the great works on this theme, one has only 
to admire, enjoy the fullness of the composition of 
this intelligent diffusion of tones, remembering also 
all that this spontaneous geometry will concede to future 
possibilities. 

By Géricault there is a “ Carabinier” in white 
uniform, heavy red epaulettes, sombre light on the 
cuirass, the pallor of the face draped by the black of the 
moustache and of the hair; an astonishing symphony of 
a realism reaching the sublime. 

Théodore Chassériau is either not known enough, or 
badly known. They neglect him at the Louvre in the 
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crushing shadows of more certain glories. Often one 
knows of him only by his contributions to the decoration 
of our national palaces. There, it must be admitted, he is 
stifled by the prolific brilliant genius of Delacroix. 

The Rosenberg exhibition puts him very happily in 
his right place. There is by this painter a portrait which 
will make the most critical pay tribute. Authority, warmth, 
colour and design, perfection in placing on the canvas, 
simplicity in the pose. It is a portrait of a brother of the 
artist, in blue uniform with large golden buttons, that 
of a cadet of the naval school, Ernest Chassériau, killed, 
when lieutenant-colonel of the marine infantry, at 
Bazeilles-sous-Sédan in 1870. 

One would not be over-surprised that the giant 
Delacroix is not better represented. It is rather difficult, 
after the triumphal general exhibition of his work in the 
Louvre last year, to show us more works of importance. 
And Delacroix is among those who can afford to be 
momentarily put aside. It is true that here Ingres, his 
rival, has been luckier. One has assembled an “‘ Intérieur 
de cour au Maroc,” a “ Mort de Sardanapale,” and a 
“ Christ en Croix,” which I considered the most striking, 
the freshest, of a direct feeling in the simplicity of its 
atmospheric order (1853). This picture was exhibited 
in the Boulevard des Italiens in 1860; it provoked 
discussions which will make smile only those who 
have not suffered insult in the defence of the most loyal 
artist of their time. 

With what pleasure have we seen again the “‘ Parade ” 
of this astonishing good man Daumier, who found in 
Parisian loafers at the street corners, in the squares, 
the slums, subjects reputed as the coarsest, and elevated 
them to a pathetic and almost sublime plane without 
permitting himself to alter in the least its inner feeling, 
without even neglecting the fool. How one under- 
stands in an artist of such temperament, his horror, 
pushed to the point of innocent mania, of antique tragedy, 
such as the classics have handed down to us. The 
artists of the twentieth century, as well as the poets of all 
lands, owe much to Daumier who first introduced, in a 
grand manner in works of first order, this vein of vulgarity 
from which modern art derives so much. 

“La Parade”! This tight-rope dancer with the 
face of an angel! An angel disfigured by its worldly 
experiences and trials ! But an angel all the same. 

With the “ Parade,” there is the “‘ Couple chantant,” 
of which it is possible that he dictated to Courteline his 
** Cinquantaine,” and lastly the “‘ Cause Célébre,” one of 
Daumier’s finest watercolours with depths indicated, 
literally imposed by the most discreet washes. The 
good man Corot will have had during recent years as 
much luck as the pompous Monsieur Ingres. One 
called him /e bon homme Corot because his manners were 
more those of a good bourgeois of Ile-de-France than of 
an artist, such as the painters of Barbizon had impressed 
the idea on the public. Today we still call him Je bon 
homme Corot, as we shall say for ever Je bon homme La 
Fontaine. 

With infinite taste in the choice, they give us to admire 
both the landscape painter—‘ Le Pont de Mantes,” 
“Le Port de la Rochelle ”—and the genial figure painter, 
the serene enchanter of feminine purity—‘‘ La Nymphe 
de la Seine,” “‘ La Jeune Femme 4 la robe rose,” and this 
altar of simplicity magnified by its charming atmosphere, 
“ L’Atelier de Corot (plate facing p. 49), with his 
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young wife in a pink dress, seated before an easel holding 
a mandolin: without doubt one of the masterpieces of 
Corot. I know that the real “ Atelier ” is in the Museum 
of Lyon. What does it matter? This replica has enough to 
enchant us to the point of making us forget time in a 
contemplation both exhilarating and soothing. 

Such is all prayer. 

Bonhomme Corot, who is in the Paradise of painters, 
gives us simplicity in curiosity. I do not like Millet 
overmuch. Well, it is a question of temperament. It 
may be that I am mistaken in suspecting him to have given 
too much spiritual importance to the subject, and in some 
ways favoured these fifty lamentable years of bad painting 
all subjected to the influence of sentimental subjects. 
But this was in spite of an evident genius. What purity of 
blue touches and of red in the warm grey of his little 
** Glaneuses ””! 

In a place of honour, certainly, but somewhat dark, 
they have hung the “ Lutteurs”” of Courbet. This is 
an important canvas before which young artists might 
meditate for a long time with much profit. Delacroix 
had painted, not so very long before, the “‘ Lutte de 
Jacob avec l’Ange.” Gustave Courbet used to say that 
he had never seen angels, and did not know how they 
were made! And as he spoke with the /franc-comtois 
accent, he pronounced it “les onges”! Therefore, he 
painted simply the wrestlers of the village, who were fine 
brutes. Gustave Courbet was not a very intelligent man; 
at least he always thought wrongly and expressed himself 
in gross absurdities when he forced himself to think. 
Nevertheless, he had great talent. He was powerfully a 
painter. He had in him this intelligence of painting which 
has no need to express itself otherwise than by the play of 
lines and harmony of tones in order to triumph and, little 
by little, to convince. But it is rather curious to notice 
that this painter behaves altogether by instinct for the 
most part exactly as if he had been meditating quite as 
much as Leonardo da Vinci. 

The “ Lutteurs ” is an extraordinary picture in which 
the centre, which is also the point de départ, is a hole, 
the top of the skull of one of the wrestlers struggling 
under the bent arm of his adversary. 

I have no doubt this is something which will puzzle 
many young artists not a little. It is well to tell them 
that Courbet did not do this on purpose . . . and that it 
is all the same very important, being the constructive 
part of this violent composition, and that it is not wrong 
to approach this canvas entirely as if Courbet had been 
a meditating painter. 

We have here other marvels of Courbet of which 
the serene and opulent “ Dame au chapeau noir” (the 
celebrated portrait of Madame Boreau, painted in 1863) 
was, not so very long ago, the glory of Courbet and of 
the “‘ Cinquante ans de peinture francaise ” exhibition at 
the. Pavillon de Marsan, and of the “‘ Portraits féminins 
d’Ingres 4 Picasso” at the Renaissance gallery; “ La 
Femme au chien,” miraculously beyond mere banal 
voluptuousness; and “‘ La Femme 8 la glace ” (1868). 

Then, opening the door to all our moderns, comes 
Edouard Manet. There is “‘ L’Enfant aux cerises,” a 
masterpiece which seems to us of such a classical feeling 
that one can hardly understand the abuse by which 
the presse de gauche attacked Manet’s early work; 
“ Portrait des parents de l’artiste,” a canvas somewhat 
tiresome; ‘‘ L’Enfant au chien,’ which reminds one of 
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Velazquez; “‘ La Lecture,” and the “ Medal” struck 
at the birth of modernism; “ La Femme 42 la pélerine,” 
of so free a treatment. There are some fine Degas, not 
any “ Danseuses,” but an excellent portrait of Madame 
Fantin-Latour; “ La Femme se peignant,” “ La Femme 
se coiffant,” seen from the back and among the old 
acquaintances, the “‘ Repasseuses,” of which the aggressive 
realism stands well the test of a time no longer shocked at 
so little. Near by is Renoir—I will not repeat any praise 
of Renoir nor of any too recent contemporary. I will only 
say that the delight that one experiences at seeing again 
“La Gabrielle au chapeau,” the harmless follies of “* La 
Grenouillére,” and the fireworks of the ‘‘ Géraniums dans 
une bassine”” of Claude Monet, to whom the official 
triumph of his ““ Nymphéas ” has done so much harm, 
appears here in his true light, his real mastership with 
his “‘ Gare St. Lazare” and the astonishing ‘‘ Impres- 
sion de soleil levant,” one of the purest tributes to 
impressionism. 

The acid sweetness of “ L’Ecluse ” by Pissarro and his 
meeting with Manet by the “ Meule.” 

Intelligence and feeling of Berthe Morisot whose first 
and hard task was to flee from her initiator Manet and 
succeeded in doing so, once or twice, as in her “ Fillette 
aux jacinthes.” 

The “ Doux Pays” of Puvis de Chavannes is an object 
lesson for those, if there be any still, who have not studied 
his great decorations. The elegant Sisley, the ironic 
Sisley, is well represented, though too sombrely, by an 
“ Effet de neige,” dated 1874, the great year of the 
Impressionist insurrection, and ‘“‘ La Gelée blanche.” 
Since it has been materially impossible to hang any of the 
enormous compositions of Seurat, the immense fore- 
runner, the veritable architect of modern construction, 
dead at 30 years, canvases of lesser proportions such as 
“Port de Honfleur” and the “ Port de Gravelines ” 
evoke at least the fullness of his concentrated methods. 

Cézanne is there also; giant whom one can hardly 


imagine in the tomb when so many contemporary masters, 
from Dérain to Picasso, have not finished pursuing the 
formidable search opened by the one who wished to 
re-question the whole problem of painting, which he 
called refaire le Poussin sur Nature. Of this generous 
and desperate master one shows us “Environs de 
Pontoise,” “‘ Baigneuses devant une tente,” “ Verger 
en été,” ““ Madame Cézanne,” celebrated canvas among 
all. On the left and right is Paul Gauguin, master of 
surfaces, spoilt by symbolistic meanings, and Van Gogh 
the lucid madman. Van Gogh who ill-used light to 
enable him to express shadows, if one can dare say so, 
and who, he too, saw his work developed in the ateliers of 
some of the best of today, such as Wlaminck. 

Since it is as a painter that Barye is represented, 
Carpeaux figures with a bust of Madame Coleman 
(1872), and Rodin with two bronzes, both well known, 
“ L’Age d’Airain,” the surprise of the Salon of 1877, and 
* Eve” (1881). 

I will not finish this letter, leaving aside the assured 
masters, without saying a word of hope for the future. I 
wish to speak of the exhibition of a young artist who, less 
than any one else, is anxious to show us the results of 
determined studies : Antoine de Roux, who is showing in 
the Rue de Seine at Zborowsky, the lucky dealer who 
discovered Modigliani. All the Parisian critics have 
praised this painter for the truly personal qualities that he 
displays; his originality is endless. Painter of still-life, 
he reveals himself, among all those of his generation, as 
a master of imagination. His still-life subjects are 
intellectual fairy tales. Furthermore, he applies himself 
only to painting, anxious of the chose plastique and of 
its purpose in translating forms of the most humble 
objects. And he carries them to such a symphonic 
intensity as to make us demand from him that he should 
pursue his efforts to giving us tomorrow the equivalent 
in dignified tenderness of what Utrillo gave us 
yesterday. 


LETTER FROM BERLIN 


By FERDINAND ECKHARDT 


HE spirit of enterprise in the domain of art 
exhibitions, which we referred to in our 
last letter, as showing fresh signs of life 
just before the end of the season, has still 

been showing activity during the last month. The 
most outstanding events were two exhibitions of 
Otto Miiller, who died about a year ago. Breslau, the 
town where he spent the last decades of his life, and where 
he taught at the Academy, had already held a comprehen- 
sive memorial exhibition of his work some time ago, and 
now the National Gallery in Berlin has not let the occasion 
pass by without showing a large selection of the works 
of this foremost German artist in its own possession and 
lent by private collectors, while at the same time the 
Ferdinand Moller Gallery showed a complete collection 
of his graphic work. Otto Miiller, who was one of the 
leaders of Expressionism, was not nearly so radical as 
most of his associates in the fight for modern art, with 
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which he was for a long time connected in the “ Briicke ” 
group. Tradition played a great part in his art, and it was 
above all the finer, more feminine French art to which 
he owed his inspiration. His pictures, which always have 
a strong decorative character, are mostly compositions. 
There are also a few nudes, and some severely ordered 
landscapes and a simple figure subject, mostly rendered 
in remarkably fine and quiet colours, rather reminiscent of 
the rich tones of a Gobelin. It is natural that with such 
pictures he was able to attain general recognition much 
more easily than the others, with their powerful and 
often overwhelming pictures. And for the same reason 
he has always been less problematic, and is, perhaps, 
the only one of the moderns who has had no enemies. 
Another factor in favour of his paintings is the strong 
power of facial expression in his haggard figures. Having 
himself some gipsy blood in his veins through his mother, 
he has always been fascinated by this strange people, and 
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in almost all his figures there are traces of some of the 
characteristics of this race, producing a melodious 
atmosphere, which is soft and sweet like gipsy music, 
and equally rich in tones, produced by quite an unusual 
choice of gradation of colour. His graphic works, con- 
sisting mainly of lithographs, whose soft line is almost as 
colourful in effect as the oil-paintings, are really also 
translations of the same motives into black and white. 
And yet when seen in such great numbers they produce a 
very strong and varied effect. Particularly fine are a 
couple of wood engravings in which the contours are cut 
and torn out, light against the background, which gives 
them something like an exotic colour effect, and a fairy- 
like fantastic quality. Miiller’s most magnificent achieve- 
ment, however, is undoubtedly his last portfolio, 
“ Gipsies,” coloured lithographs, executed in the simplest 
technique (the impressions are printed from three stones 
only) and yet attaining a wealth and fullness of colour 
usually only found in the highest type of painting. 


SEATED YOUTH 
From a woodcut by 
Oito Miiller 


The Verein Berliner Kiinstler is showing at the 
moment (on their way to an American tour) the remaining 
works of the Austrian peasant painter, Egger Lienz. 
In contrast to the pictures of the above-mentioned painter, 
Egger’s large compositions still belong to the most hotly 
debated works of modern art. It is not owing to their 
radical style that they fall outside the ordinary limits, 
but in their choice of subject. Egger Lienz is one of the 
few quite unconventional painters, and so, though 
twenty years ago he was already one of the most modern, 
he remained the same throughout his life, a follower 
of the monumental fresco-painters of the Renaissance, 
who can perhaps only be compared with names like 
that of Piero della Francesca, or Michelangelo. The 
aim of his pictures is not to imitate the world in all 
its splendour of colour, but rather to clothe certain root 
problems of life, of philosophical content. For this 
reason he sometimes built up his pictures out of a purely 
schematic scaffolding of beams, into which the single 
figures were then fitted. And at the same time he is quite 
undoctrinal, and quite comprehensible to all. And yet his 





paintings are not rough or uncultured, and if his colours 
are not an end in themselves, as in the case of most other 
painters, they are strongly disciplined, and in their 
mainly light tones, they do in fact remind one sometimes 
of the light joyousness of the Sixtine ceiling. 

Compared to these two German artists, who have 
seriously collaborated in the good that German painting 
has produced during the present century, the works of 
two French painters appear trifling. One is the painter 
Jean Lurgat, who is showing some pictures in two galleries 
at the Flechtheim Gallery, and the other is Ozenfant, a 
collection of whose work is shown for the first time in 
Germany in the Neumann Nierendorf Gallery. 

Amedée Ozenfant is above all an intellectualist and has 
probably succeeded in expressing himself best in his 
writings about art, while his pictures really contain 
nothing of human greatness to equal the magnificent 
compositional construction. The most transparent of his 
works are the most recent, dating from the last two 


Exhibited at the 
Galerie Méller, Berlin 


years, in which he places human figures plastically treated 
in oils against a flat background. There would be some 
justification for this technique if it were carried out as a 
relief, but so it looks at the best a failure, and when the 
painter represents water running out of a cleft in the 
rock in the same plastic manner, the impression noted 
above is only strengthened. 

Jean Lurgat, though he does not stand much higher 
in the matter of quality, can be taken more seriously. His 
colour-compositions, particularly when he employs an 
almost classical language of form, and a southern scale of 
colour, are also human documents, though his accent does 
not grip us nearly as much as that of his immediate 
forerunners, Picasso and Braque. 

The Kaspar Gallery, the untiring protectress of 
young talent which has not yet arrived, is showing this 
time the works of two Viennese. One is Robert Payer- 
Gartegen, whose graphic work was already known to 
some extent, while this is the first considerable collection 
of his pictures to be seen outside Vienna. These have 
become finer and more accomplished than the works of 
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former years though we cannot altogether deny a slight 


tendency to sugariness in them. The other painter is 
Walter Ladengast, quite a remarkable phenomenon, whose 
oil-paintings and watercolours are the result of a wild 
imagination. He paints, mostly in a light brown or olive 
green tone, bird and fish-like creatures, which coil through 
the pictures like jellyfish or eels, and affect the eye more 
by their absurdity than by their beauty or splendour of 
colour. At the same time his painting must be called at 
least interesting, and it would be worth seeing what such 
a talent would do if it could be conducted into what seems 
to us the only suitable channel, namely illustration. 

It is tempting to deal a little more fully with the section 
“* Monumental painting and architecture,” erected in the 
great German Architectural Exhibition, since it endeavours 
to solve a problem which is in a very bad way at present, 
namely wall-painting. It may be said that since the 
painters accustomed themselves last century to work in 
the much more convenient and handy form of canvas, they 
have so far neglected the direct painting on the wall, 
that we may speak of the complete extinction of wall- 
painting, and particularly of the fresco technique. Now, 
in connection with this building exhibition, this neglected 
branch of art has been taken in hand again, and a number 
of well-known painters have each been given a piece of 
wall to decorate. Needless to say the experiment was 
bound to be an absolutely negative one, especially since 
so difficult a technique as fresco-painting cannot be 
mastered all of asudden. This is the more regrettable, 
because the wall-paintings, now exhibited, and which look 
rather bald, being entirely unrelated architecturally, 
produce just the opposite effect to that which was aimed 
at, namely to show the beauty of the technique and the 
connection with the architecture. Besides, it seems rather 
inappropriate now, after the great theoretical battles in 
the domain of modern architecture, when we have at 
last decided to give up our old heavy interiors in favour of 
lighter, more movable, types of domestic design, to try 
to revive a type of painting, which, owing to its monu- 
mental and immovable character, could only suit a castle 
or a public building, while for the modern home the 
only possible decoration is the movable picture. 

The destructive fire in the Miinich Glaspalast, where, 
after a lapse of years, an exhibition of general importance 
was organized again for the first time, has dealt a heavy 
blow to the whole art world. Apart from the loss of 
modern works of art—a number of sculptures by Rodin 
and pictures by Kokoschka, Faistauer, etc., were destroyed 
—the already rare pictures of the great Romantic painters 
have suffered a loss which nothing can repair. Of the 
few existing paintings by the sensitive Philipp Otto 
Runge, three of the most beautiful, including the wonder- 
ful portrait “ Wir drei” have perished, and equally 
irreparable is the loss of no less than four landscapes by 
Caspar David Friedrich. It may be easier to pass 
over the loss of eight of Schwind’s works, even though 
they include the famous “ Ritter Kurt’s Brautfahrt,” but 
it is all the more difficult to bear the loss of works by 
some of the lesser known masters of this particularly 
sympathetic period, especially where only a few by each 
were extant. In any case this sad affair at Munich will give 
an alarm to the whole world, and will ensure that in the 
future no similar neglect of precautions against fire will 
be tolerated by the responsible bodies. 

The German art market had two important events 
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during last month, the Stroganoff sale at Rudolf Lepke’s 
in Berlin, and the great Spring sale at C. G. Boerner’s in 
Leipzig. If we may altogether trust the prices reached at 
these auctions (at the Stroganoff sale serious doubts were 
cast on its genuineness from several directions) then the 
German market has once again asserted its prominent 
position. At Lepke’s the two portraits by Van Dyck 
of Nicolas Rockox and Balthazarine van Linick reached 
660,000 marks, while of the other Van Dycks the oval 
portrait of a man brought Mks. 42,000, and the Jan 
Melderns and Antoine Triest Mks. 60,000 each. J. & S. 
Goldschmidt paid Mks. 210,000 for Rembrandt’s “‘ Christ 
and the Woman of Samaria.” The six large wall- 
decorations by Hubert Robert, offered in pairs, brought 
altogether Mks. 151,000, and the Boucher’s “‘ Amourettes 
Mks. 51,000, but the two other works by Boucher, 
undoubtedly original pictures of Venus, had to be with- 
drawn after an offer of Mks. 80,000, and the same fate 
befell the two Poussins and the two Claude Lorrains. 
Romney’s “‘ Countess Woronzoff with her Daughter 
only brought Mks. 50,000, probably on account of the 
doubts cast upon its authenticity, while the Greuze 
portrait fetched Mks. 28,000. Other high prices were 
Mks. 60,000 for Jacob Ruysdael’s ‘‘ Haarlem Bleaching 
Scene,” Mks. 28,000 for his ‘‘ Coast Scene,” and 
Mks. 47,000 for the two panels of “‘ Adam and Eve by 
Lucas Cranach. That the second-rate masters do not 
reach the usual prices is now so well known that it 1s 
needless to comment on it. It accounts for the fact that 
the extraordinarily fine landscape by Aert van der Neer only 
reached Mks. 10,500. Among the pieces of furniture the 
French examples were strongly contended for by the 
French market, and reached prices like 12,000, 10,000 
and 30,000 Marks for the pair of console tables by Dubois 
and the table by Carlin, Mks. 14,500 for the ladies’ writing 
table by Roentgen, Mks. 26,000 for the pair of console 
tables of about 1775, and Mks. 19,000 for the writing 
table by Boudin. Among the sculptures Falconet’s 
“ Cupid” was acquired by J. Seligmann for Mks. 62,000, 
the two busts of Diderot and Voltaire by Houdon reached 
Mks. 26,000, and the “ Bust of a Girl” by Foucou 
Mks. 19,000. R 
The prices reached at the Spring sale at C. G. Boerner’s 
were, if not exactly records, as has recently been the 
case, at least considerably above the average. Some 
individual prices deserving notice were, among the 
Diirers, the ‘“ Nativity” for Mks. 10,400, the large 
** Passion ” for Mks. 16,500, one set of the “ Life of the 
Virgin” Mks. 21,000, and another Mks. 9,500; the 
“Triumphal Arch of the Emperor Maximilian,” 
Mks. 5,500. Among the anonymous masters, the large 
“Last Supper” by the Florentine master of about 
1490 brought Mks. 13,000, the rare print of “ St. John 
in the Wilderness’ by the master E.S., Mks. 20,000, 
and the letters “Y” and “P” by the same hand 
Mks. 15,000 and 14,000 respectively. The “ Executioner 
with the head of St. John the Baptist ” by Prince Rupert 
brought Mks. 12,000, the “ Raising of Lazarus” by 
Veit Stoss Mks. 16,000, the two engravings by Janinet 
after Fragonard Mks. 7,200. Among the drawings we 
may note Mks. 10,500 for the “‘ Head of a Young Girl ” 
by Boucher; Mks. 22,000 for the portrait of Elizabeth, 
daughter of Henry II, by Francois Clouet, and finally 
Mks. 11,000 for the “ Rocky Landscape” by Hubert 
Robert, and Mks. 11,000 for a page of studies by Watteau. 








HEAD OF ST. JOHN THE BAPTIST By Rodin 


In the collection of Monsieur Réné Dreyfus (see p. 70) 
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PORTRAIT OF A LADY 


Dated 1541 
By Hans Muelich 


In the Exhibition of Portraits of the Renaissance at the 
Galerie Fleischmann 


HE big fire, which entirely destroyed the 
** Glaspalast,” has not only burned many 
valuable modern paintings and sculptures 
(among them the principal works of Cuno 
Amiet, who had sent the best paintings of all periods of 
his activity to a special show at the “* Neue Secession ”’) but 
also more than one hundred masterpieces of the German 
Romantic Period which were united for an impressive 
retrospective exhibition. It is a real national disaster. 
Many German public galleries and private collectors, 
especially the galleries of Hamburg, Berlin, Karlsruhe, 
and the Schackgalerie at Munich, are suffering irreparable 
loss. Especially we regret that masterpieces by several 
very rare and important masters like C, D. Friedrich, 
Runge, and Blechen have perished in the fire. Most of 
the modern paintings were not insured. Of course, 
many people knew what a dangerous place the old- 
fashioned Crystal Palace was and a catastrophe such as 
this was feared by many people long since. 
The Nemes sale has given rise to great activity 
among the art dealers; and to the distinct profit of the 
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public different firms have organized most interesting 
exhibitions. Bernheimer shows many unknown and 
interesting examples of early Siamese and Khmer bronzes; 
J. Rosenthal fine medieval and early Renaissance minia- 
tures, among them a “ St. Christopher ” attributed by 
Friedrich Winkler to Paul of Limburg and an “ Adoration 
of the Kings ” which originally evidently belonged to 
the famous Book of Hours of Bianca Marie Sforza now 
in the British Museum. Like other miniatures this page 
had been replaced about 1520 by another Flemish 
miniature. Julius Bohler has arranged a most important 
exhibition of Venetian paintings, pictures belonging to 
the firm and others lent by the German art dealers 
Van Diemen, Dr. Benedict, Ch. de Burlet, Paul Cassirer, 
P. Bottenwieser, Mathiesen, T. & S. Goldschmidt, 
Rosenbaum, A. S. Drey, Rosenthal, Schnackenberg, and 
Fleischmann. There are several unknown works such as a 
portrait of a “ Doria” by Titian and a late unfinished 
“* St. Jerome in Landscape ” by the same master; a “‘ Holy 
Family with St. Mark and the donor Gerolamo Marcello,” 
a rather early work by Jacopo Tintoretto; portraits by 





PORTRAIT OF QUEEN ANNE OF HUNGARY 


Dated 1523 


By Hans Maler 
In the Exhibition of Portraits of the Renaissance at the 


Galerie Fleischmann 
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Giambellini, Buoncoresiglio, Carpaccio, Jacopo de 
Barbari, Alvise Vivarini, Catena, Paris Bordone, Veronese, 
R. Carriera, Amigoni. Finally we mention some works 
by A. Canaletto, Belotto, and the brilliant “ Death of 
Hyacinth ” by Tiepolo, formerly in the possession of the 
Prince of Lippe at Bueckeburg. Many of the pictures 
exhibited were formerly in English collections. 

The Fleischmann Gallery shows several dozen 
German portraits of the Renaissance, an exhibition 
interesting for the quality of many which are 
not often easy to attribute to definite masters and 
to determine the historical cultural value of them. The 
different German schools are represented by specimens of 
Aldegreva, the two Bruyn, Amberger, Cranach, Bred, 





PUTTO 
From the Peter Vischer School of Nuremberg 
about 1§20 


In the Exhibition of the Collection of Dr. 
Munich Kunstverein 


Hubert Wilm at the 


Ostendorfer, Kemmer, Muelich, Brosamer, Conrad 
Faber von Creuznach, Hans Maler. The greatest 
additional attractions are a fine female portrait attributed 
by Buchner to a painter near to Cranach; the portrait of a 
young artist signed M.N. and declared by some critics 
as an early work of Gruenewald; and the much-dis- 
cussed male portrait formerly in the Figdor Collection, 
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in the opinion of Buchner an unfinished work by 
A. Diirer. 

The Ludwigs Gallery has arranged, together with 
P. Cassirer, Berlin, a well-selected exhibition of German 
and French Romantic painters, a show which, after the 
destruction of the Romantic works at the Crystal Palace, is 
now of double interest. 

The Kunstverein had the excellent idea to exhibit the 
rich collection of old sculptures belonging to Mr. Hubert 
Wilm. This large collection, which contains especially 
German sculptures in wood and terra-cotta from the 





MADONNA 
By Adolph Daucher 
Augsburg, 1465-1524 


In the Exhibition of the Collection of Dr. Hubert Wilm at the 
Munich Kunstverein 


twelfth to the early nineteenth century, is known to 
scholars and amateurs by the most well-informed publica- 
tion by Baum (Klinkhardt & Biermann, publishers), 
who also has produced the catalogue of this exhibition, 
which contains different remarkable new acquisitions 
which Mr. Wilm has acquired since the publication 
mentioned above. 
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A HISTORY OF CHINESE ART, by GEORGE SOULIE DE 
MorantT. Translated by G. C. WHEELER. (London: G. 
Harrap & Co., Ltd.) 2§s. net. 


It is a bold statement with which M. George Soulié 
de Morant prefaces his ‘“ History of Chinese Art,” 
translated by Mr. G. C. Wheeler, viz.: ‘‘ There is 
not in the whole world any history of Chinese art ”’; 
and notwithstanding the existence of a multitude of 
books on the various forms of Chinese art, it is undeniably 
true; for those there are usually are little more than 
wearisome descriptions of objects to which arbitrary 
and unreliable dates have been assigned by people with 
little real practical knowledge of their subjects, and 
copied by others with less. Fools have rushed in where 
wise ones feared to tread. Here is an author at least with 
considerable knowledge gathered on the spot, endeavour- 
ing to fix and make plain the essential styles of various 
periods, and the reasons for changes, applying the test 
of beauty hallowed by such general appreciation in its 
own period, as to be copied in later periods, and thus to 
become persistent. That this has been rendered difficult 
regarding products of the prehistoric periods he admits, 
because of the active manufacture of forgeries, and not 
only forgeries of genuine works, but the creation of 
things purporting to be archaic but which have had no 
previous existence, as with our own “ Dock Forgeries.” 
He makes this clear in a very fascinating chapter on 
bronze coinage, in which coins older by twenty centuries 
than the date of 163 B.c. when bronze first appears as 
a precious metal are in evidence; before this time vessels 
having been in copper. On this subject there is a curious 
mistake, for copper is stated to have been first found in 
the twenty-seventh century B.C. on p. 34, while on p. 46 
the eighteenth century B.c. is given. If it was in the 
reign of Huang Ti, the former period is correct. His 
arguments on the motives of the so-called Ritual Vases, 
their shapes and adaptability, all ridicule the theory of 
anything Ritual about them, and he declares that a whole 
literature was forged in the second century B.C. to 
justify the new rites which the Han Emperor was then 
imposing, and to explain the uses of these so-called ancient 
ritual objects. The replies of the Directors of the 
Smithsonian Institute, from which institution con- 
siderable literature on this subject has been sent out, 
and of the Directors of our own museums, will be awaited 
with curiosity by collectors who have placed implicit 
faith in their expert guidance. 

Coming to the Historical Period, he finds the Chinese 
genius already powerful in that it had assimilated methods 
and motives, and made of them a natural art; and in the 
early Han engraved stones, some of which are reliably 
dated, there is the evidence of the natural simplicity of 
primitive folk and the honesty of purpose in the artists, 
while other objects, representing the real life of the 
period, are in harmony with the probable conditions of 
life at that time; and here he begins to pick out and fix the 
style of art then existing in vessels of common use, and 
those for temples, for which bronze became the chief 


media. In this work the whole of the arts of China are 
brought under view and subjected to analysis, from the 
gropings of its first efforts, to the sublimation of the T’ang 
period, when they ceased to have any direct foreign inspira- 
tion, although an extensive foreign population inhabited 
the land as proved by the massacre of 120,000 in Canton 
alone in A.D. 879. The later periods, with their changes 
of style, right down to the absence of a style in the nine- 
teenth century, are placed in review and argued out with 
great reasonableness, and without dogmatism, leaving 
a pleasant flavour which will be welcomed by collectors 
who will find in this work new lights upon difficult 
problems. W.H.E. 


G. DE VIANNA KELSCH: CANON TIBURTIUS: DE 
COMPOSITION, HARMONIE ET RHYTHME. Of 
Composition, Harmony, and Rhythm. (The Hague: 
N. V. Zuid-Hollandsche Bock-en Handelsdrukkerij. London : 
Mudie’s Library, Ltd.) 50s. net. 


Time and again efforts have been made to discover the 
supposed secrets of the Old Masters, or of the canons of 
composition which are believed to have existed in re- 
motest antiquity and to have been handed down, 
mysteriously, to them and subsequently lost. Now at 
last the secret is out. It is to be found in this “ Canon 
Tiburtius,” or so its author claims. To quote his own 
words : 

“It has been given to me to discover it, in spite of 
the efforts which have been made by generations of 
scientists and artists to seize the so-called ‘ Secret of the 
Great Masters.’ This Canon constitutes a fundamental 
law of the esthetics of composition, and enters as an 
integral part of the chain of general laws of adaptation 
between the human being and the universe, in accordance 
with our intelligence and the latest scientific researches. 
Its range is essentially practical and immediate, and it is 
a conquest which opens out to us new horizons, seen 
from heights never reached before, and to which we go 
forward, sure of our equipment and of our bearings.” 

And more in this train. 

What the author thinks he has discovered is difficult 
to understand. All that he shows is that if you take a 
work of art and connect any two given points with each 
other, such as the tip of the nose and the tip of the toe, 
by a straight line you are likely to discover a mathe- 
matical relation between this line and other lines, because, 
as our author himself admits, “‘ In reality, until today, 
no one has been able to avoid making conscious or 
unconscious use of mathematics in the execution of any 
drawing whatever.” 

That being the case there are innumerable reasons 
why a drawing made by a human being of human beings, 
in other words, why more or less constant mathematical 
relations applied to other more or less constant mathe- 
matical relations should find expression of their con- 
stancy in the drawing. How this‘ is going to help the 
artist, who in any case is an artist by virtue of its 
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inevitable unconscious use, is not clear, despite the 
author’s prodigious efforts. 

We note, incidentally, that although the author has 
recorded expressions of thanks for the gift of his sump- 
tuous bilingual volume from several public bodies abroad, 
he does not print a single testimonial as to its usefulness 


from any artist. H. F. 


GEORGIAN ENGLAND. A Survey of Social Life, Trades, 
Industries and Art from 1700 to 1820. By A. E. RICHARDSON, 
F.S.A., F.R.I.B.A. (London: B. T. Batsford, Ltd. 


21S. net. 


A book like this, packed as it is with much curious 
information and loaded with fascinating illustrations, 
cannot fail to be interesting. Though undoubtedly at his 
best when he deals with the building and decorative 
crafts, the author has put an immense amount of “ stuff,” 
not “stuffing,” into his text. He tells us about the 
navy, the army, and the church, about sports and pastimes, 
about trades and industries, about plays and players, 
painting and sculpture, music and literature, in addition 
to the chapters which deal with architecture, interior 
design and decoration. Georgian England is, of course, as 
much an artificial measure of time as Victorian England, 
or ““ Queen Anne ”’; nevertheless, despite the continuous 
changes there is a kind of emotional tie that makes units 
of each epoch, at least in the minds of posterity, and this 
unity the author has managed to uphold. The book 
teems with interesting facts, curious sidelights, and just 
observations. The age was a curious mixture of refine- 
ment and brutality, producing occasionally the oddest 
contrasts. For example, we read that Nelson “‘ even went 
so far as to arrange theatricals ” for his men and, in the 
same breath, of “ the practice of a brute like Pigot of 
the ‘ Hermione’ who indulged in the charming custom 
of flogging the last man or two down from a job aloft.” 
Or we read of “ Belsize House, a stately seventeenth- 
century manor with a large park and handsome gardens,” 
where “every morning the music begins to play and 
continues the whole day through, and any persons inclined 
to walk and divert themselves in the morning may as 
cheaply breakfast there on tea and coffee as in their own 
chambers.” But also that in order to get there the 
management had “for the security of the guests” to 
provide “an escort of twelve stout fellows, fully armed, to 
prevent attacks by highwaymen and footpads.” 

One is tempted to quote more such unexpected “‘ side- 
lights ’’ from the book, but this. together with the further 
Statement that the author is particularly interesting also 
when he deals with his own subject, must suffice to 
whet the reader’s appetite. 

The text is supported by well-produced illustrations, 
many of them of unfamiliar subjects. H. F 


IMPRESSIONS OF JAPANESE ARCHITECTURE AND 
THE ALLIED ARTS. By RALpH ApaMs CraM, F.A.I.A., 
F.R.G.S., Litt.D., LL.D. New and revised edition with 
over §0 illustrations. (George Harrap & Co.) 12s. 6d. 


Dr. Cram, one of America’s most distinguished 
architects, is not alone in lamenting the turn civilization 
has taken and in regretting that Japan should have been 
forced into it, to the detriment of her architecture and 
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allied arts. His ‘‘ Impressions,” originally written twenty- 
five years ago, and now in this new edition “ revised and 
brought up to date,” will be read today with probably 
greater interest even than at the time of their first 
publication. Dr. Cram deals not only with public archi- 
tecture but also with domestic interiors, gardens, painting, 
sculpture and the minor arts; and he writes not only 
with exceptional knowledge of his subject but also with 
something like a grim contempt for “ Western Civiliza- 
tion,” or more precisely for the later developments of 
the Arts in the West. One passage of his book may 
serve as a sample both of the extremely interesting matter 
to which it is devoted and also of the author’s critical 
view-point. 

“The whole basis of artistic combination may be 
gained in a study of Japanese Tokonoma, for in them 
one finds preserved all the matchless refinement of 
feeling, all the result of centuries of artistic life that 
raised the art of Japan to the dizzy height from which 
Europe and America are now engaged in casting it 
ignominiously down.” 

That the Japanese reached indeed dizzy heights, a 
rarefied atmosphere of zsthetic refinement, is abundantly 
clear not only from their fine arts but also from their 
literature and their ceremonies, but it may be doubted 
whether the author’s general pessimism in respect of 
Western influences is not exaggerated, and due to a 
conservatism such as only America could produce. 
‘* What is happening now, both in the East and the West,” 
may be, as he says in his new concluding chapter, “ not 
an epoch but an episode,” but it may be doubted whether 
it is really the “ retrogression ” he believes it to bein 
other words, whether “all that makes for righteousness and 
beauty and joy in life” operated in the past with any 
greater force than it does today. Dr. Cram’s pessimism 
probably arises from the fact that he believes that “ Art 
is absolute beauty ”; whereas the diametrically opposite 
may be affirmed with at least an equal amount of con- 
fidence: Art is beauty relative; without relationship it 
cannot exist at all; and if it eludes our perception so often 
today, it may be that we are looking for it in wrong 
relationships. H. F. 


GREEK COINAGE, by J. G. 
132 + plates xii. Cloth. 
Press.) 1931. 6s. 


MILNE. Crown 8vo, pp. ix 
(Oxford: At the Clarendon 


The history of Greek coinage is the history of the 
growth of Greek commercialism; the change from the 
exchange of goods, or barter, to the purchase by token. At 
first the token had its intrinsic value; later this was 
modified so that a coin was worth what the authority 
issuing it chose to put upon it. The variation, however, 
was never very formidable in the case of the coinage 
of Greece which, beginning 700 years before Christ, 
developed rapidly with the successive changes in the 
character of the Greeks themselves and their various 
settlements. 

The material at first used was the electrum of Asia 
Minor, a natural mixture of gold and silver, and this 
became general over a wide area from the country of its 
origin to Egypt, Sicily, and even farther west. The 
islands of the Aegean were extremely active in producing 
coins; Corinth no less so; Athens very busy and very 
arbitrary. In the sixth century Syracuse and the other 














PORTRAIT OF A MAGISTRATE Attributed to Vincenzo Catena 
By permission of Herr Julius Bohler, Munich 
(See Letter from Munich) 








PORTRAIT OF A YOUNG MAN By Cariani (Giovanni Busi) 
By permission of Herr Julius Boéhler, Munich 
(See Letter from Munich) 
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towns of Sicily and the Italian mainland adjoining 
issued their own coinage, and the final growth of coinage 
culminated in the striking of coins of silver and of gold, 
and the introduction of bronze or pure copper. All this 
meant trade; for gold and silver mines, or even copper 
mines, do not exist everywhere, and it was found in 
some directions that it was easier and, indeed, cheaper 
to restamp coins received in payment for merchandise 
than to buy the metals for local minting. 

The development of the uses of coinage was accom- 
panied by a development in their artistic value. In their 
origin, merely as signs of commercial value, they were 
merely lumps of metal, marked while hot with an imprint 
from a punch on one side only. Later both obverse and 
reverse were punched, the design being in intaglio; then 
one side remained intaglio while the other became a 
cameo. Obviously these sides were produced by a 
punch and a die. In the early stages the designs were 
entirely primitive and, indeed, abstract. Gradually, 
however, naturalism crept up as it did in the larger forms 
of sculpture. The cock crew, the dolphin sported, 
according to whether the city was in an agricultural 
district or on the seacoast. The owl and the tortoise 
moved slowly forward; horse and man appeared; and the 
coin emerged from its early stage into that of conscious 
art. In the Aegean area this numismatic art remained 
simple, but in the fifth century, in Sicily especially, its 
development became rapid and the coins assumed a 
sculptural value. After 415 there was really good cutting 
of punches and dies after fully developed designs of heads 
of men and women, including some fine regal subjects, 
and of symbolic animals, chariots, and other objects and 
actions. The thesis of this book is not dealt with by the 
author from the artistic point of view, but from the 
practical and commercial, but the art of the Greek coin 
speaks for itself in the many illustrations afforded by 
the plates. K. P. 


ROMANESQUE MURAL PAINTING OF CATALONIA, 
by CHARLES L. KUHN. Large 8vo, pp. xvii + 103 
plates Ixiii-+- map. Cloth. (Cambridge, Massachusetts : 
Harvard University Press. London: Oxford University 
Press.) 338. 1930. 

This is more than a history of Catalan mural painting; 
it extends its sphere all over Europe and is a most useful 
comparative study. The Catalan work does not overtop 
any other; it is in many cases as good as any other; in 
some cases it is very poor. It is, however, very per- 
sistent; since the days of the Roman domination of 
Iberia until the present it has always been pursued. It 
attained no great distinction, however, until the centuries 
of the Romanesque, and it did not lose this distinction 
with the advent of the Gothic. Catalan mural work was 
a primitive art, practised on the rough walls of churches 
built of rubble; and plaster, both inside and outside, was 
the basis upon which the designs were built up in fresco 
secco on buon fresco, in which technique it has 
been fairly well preserved. For the most part, however, 
the frescoes were not so much the work of artists 
as of draughtsmen with a tradition, employed by the 
monasteries. 

The churches so decorated were fairly plentiful in the 
province of Catalonia, which included a large area of 
what is now France, that of Roussilon, where a number 


of frescoes are still im situ as far north as Perpignan. 
The province extended along the Pyrenees, both north 
and south of the range, and in Andora, and bordering on 
Aragon, further groups are still to be found. The most 
abundant examples exist, or existed, in the Catalonia as 
it is known today, extending along the valleys north of 
Barcelona but not along the seaboard. Southwards 
from Barcelona, in the provinces once forming part of 
Catalonia, they become less frequent. A persistency 
extending over some sixteen centuries may well be 
expected to furnish a wide style-variation. Apart from 
indigenous influences, there are indications of Irish and 
English origins, but the most striking are those derived 
from Italy and Southern France. Ably demonstrated as 
all this is by the author, it is still open to belief that the 
first impulse might have been spontaneous throughout 
the whole of the southern lands. Stylistic indications 
point to this, and anyhow the iconography is similar and 
in many cases identical. 

The twelfth century was what is described by the 
author as the golden age of Catalan mural painting, but 
the implication must be modified. It was during this 
century that the art reached its highest stages—when 
the province had reached its greatest expansion; when 
Catalonia, Aragon, Roussilon, Carcasonne, and Mont- 
pellier were under one rule. Discursive as the book is— 
and most usefully so—the chapter on this period deals 
most intensively with the subject, and is only equalled 
by the chapters on the iconography and technique. The 
major portion of the text is occupied in descriptive 
accounts of the work as found in the churches still 
existent, and of those frescoes which have been removed 
to museums, and in most cases restored not too well, and 
in others repainted not too successfully. So far as 
intrinsic beauty and architectural suitability are con- 
cerned, the apse fresco of Mur is one of the best and of 
the best preserved; the Apostles at Burgal before restora- 
tion are imposing; the Apostles and Virgin of Argolell are 
instructive; while most amusement is to be obtained the 
more primitive the drawings prove to be. One factor is 
everywhere apparent, that Catalonia did not rely upon 
the Mozarabic tradition, or upon any other uvon which 
the rest of the Peninsula relied, for its school of mural 
decoration; it is a long-drawn-out system entirely of its 
own, and as such worthy of serious consideration. 
Charles Kuhn has given this to his subject and seems to 
have exhausted its possibilities. K. P. 


LA SOLUTION DE PROBLEME VAN DER WEYDEN- 
FLEMALLE-CAMPIN, by EMILE RENDERS. (Charles 
Beyaert, Bruges.) 600 Frs. 

There is none so blind as he who will not see; and 
there is no blindness as obstinate as that caused by 
excessive chauvinism. The surgeon’s knife, applied by 
a bold and sure hand, is the only remedy for that kind of 
cataract. In his two profusely illustrated folio volumes 
devoted to the solution of the Van der Weyden-Flémalle- 
Campin problem, M. Emile Renders applies that 
instrument to those critics who, in eagerly championing 
the cause of Walloon as opposed to Flemish art, have 
challenged the supremacy of the Van Eycks and invented 
a great and flourishing school of painting at Tourmai, 
headed by Robert Campin and his pupils, Jacques 
Daret and Rogier Van der Weyden. Chief of these 
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Walloon chauvinists is M. Jules Destrée, who, having to 
his entire satisfaction identified the anonymous Maitre de 
Flémalle with Robert Campin, first of all robbed Rogier 
Van der Weyden of that part of his work which criticism 
had given to the mythical Maitre de Flémalle, and, in a 
subsequent volume, of his very existence by merging him 
with a certain Rogelet de la Pasture, pupil of Robert 
Campin. 

M. Renders now proves that the whole showy edifice 
of the alleged Tournai School was built on the quicksand 
of a misconstrued document. As far back as 1867 M. A. 
Pinchart published his discovery, in the Register of the 
Guild of St. Luke at Tournai, of an entry referring to 
Rogelet de la Pasture who, in 1427, became apprenticed 
to the master-painter Robert Campin, and was himself 
inscribed as master in 1432. Here, then, was proof that 
Rogelet, or Rogier, de la Pasture (Van der Weyden in 
Flemish) was not a pupil of Van Eyck, as all earlier 
writers had affirmed, but of Campin, of whom no pictures 
were actually known. Of the artistic relationship between 
Rogier and the mysterious Maitre de Flémalle there was 
no possibility of doubt. They must have been trained in 
the same school, and since the only other Campin pupil 
referred to in the Register is Jacques Daret, the theory 
was advanced in 1902 that Daret was the Maitre de 
Flémalle. In 1909 Hulin de Loo dethroned Daret in 
favour of his master Campin, who since that date has been 
held responsible for the ceuvre of Flémalle. 

M. Renders begins his work of demolition and 
reconstruction by consulting the only documents which 
really matter : the pictures themselves. A minute com- 
parative study of the morphological characteristics of the 
paintings by the anonymous Maitre de Flémalle and by 
Van der Weyden led him to the inevitable conclusion that 
they are all the work of the same hand. Both the 
Flémalle pictures and the Van der Weyden pictures show 
progressive evolution; and whilst there is a very clear 
distinction between the earlier Flémalle and the late 
Van der Weyden, the most astute critics have been 
puzzled when attempting to distinguish between the later 
Flémalle and the early Van der Weyden productions. 
The reason is not far to seek; the unknown Maitre de 
Flémalle was none other than Van der Weyden in the 
earlier part of his career. 

Then only, having arrived at this conclusion by reading 
the handwriting of the pictures, M. Renders passes on to 
the examination of the documents and finds a record of a 
present of wine from the city of Tournai to Maitre Rogier 
de la Pasture in November 1426. This, of course, refers 
to the then already famous Van der Weyden (son of 
Henri de la Pasture, born at Tournai in 1399), who 
cannot possibly be identified with the Rogelet appren- 
ticed to Campin in 1427, and enrolled as a master in 1432. 
To assume that Van der Weyden, then practising at 
Brussels, a maitre held in the highest esteem in his native 
city, as proved by the gift of wine, should have returned 
to apprenticeship under a decorative painter of coats-of- 
arms and the like, is patently absurd. For Robert Campin, 
now deprived of his paternity to the Flémalle pictures, 
becomes an obscure tradesman-painter, like his pupil 
Rogelet—a mere name, connected with no extant work. 
And with him disappears the whole elaborate fabric of 
that fabled Tournai school with its alleged influence; for 
the real Rogier stands revealed as a pupil of the Van Eycks, 
and the only other Tournai artist of note, Jacques Daret, 
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is a dull, lustreless painter working in an antiquated 
manner. 

The final argument : On the assumption of a separate 
existence of the Maitre de Flémalle, we should have to 
explain the fact that the first authenticated work by 
Rogier, a master féted already in 1426, is the ‘‘ Descent 
from the Cross ” in the Escurial, which dates from about 
1440, leaving thus about twenty years of his earlier 
activity to be accounted for. Now, these are precisely 
the years of the anonymous Flémalle’s activity. Surely 
M. Renders has made out his case beyond the possibility 
of contradiction. His triumph over M. Destrée is com- 
plete. He could well have afforded to be generous to his 
vanquished opponent. But the chapter devoted to that 
misguided Walloon patriot is unnecessarily severe and 
acrimonious. P. G. KONODY 


FOREIGN REVIEW SECTION 
By KINETON PARKES 


L’ABBAYE DE FLEURY A SAINT-BENOIT-SUR-LOIRE, 
son histoire, ses institutions, ses édifices, par GEORGES 
CHENESSEAU. Quarto, pp. 4+ 244 illus. + plates 90. 
Sewn. (Paris: G. van Oest.) 1931. F. 300. 

A monument of research and appreciation to one of 
the most interesting ecclesiastical monuments of France 
by a Canon of Orléans, a writer with style. Exhaustive 
and documented, archzological, historical, and artistic, 
it is a book which may well serve as a model. Its 
charm is due, however, to a large extent to the nature 
of its subject, its protagonist being Saint Benedict, than 
whom none is better known. The abbey crypt of Fleury 
contains his relics, brought there from the celebrated 
monastery he founded at Monte Cassino, half-way 
between Naples and Rome, early in the sixth century. 
The foundations of the abbey were made before then, 
but it was not until the seventh century that the monastery 
came into being in the fair country of Loiret, on the banks 
of the Loire, to the east of Orléans. The great basilica 
represents the monastic institution today; the rest has 
disappeared during the ages, but this, probably their 
principal feature, has never really been neglected. The 
years of the growth of the buildings and the earlier 
flourishing period with its successive abbots, the most 
celebrated of whom is Théodulfe, bring the history to 
the end of the tenth century. The further development 
consisted of a strenuous intellectual period accompanied 
by educational work of the highest order. This was on 
the lines which had been formed at Monte Cassino, but 
greatly advanced, so that the Abbey of Fleury became 
one of the chief centres of culture during the medieval 
period. The rule of Cluny was introduced and made 
progress during the next two centuries, at the end of 
which period the establishment reached its apogee. A 
further intervention of Cluny brings the history to the 
end of the thirteenth century, after which a weakening 
of the rule occurred which resulted in disorder, and was 
further aided by the Protestant movements of the 
Huguenots and Calvinists. The abbey was subjected to 
theft and outrage soon after the middle of the sixteenth 
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century. It was not, however, to be neglected for long, 
as Richelieu interested himself in it, and restored some 
of the buildings. The basilica was the special object of 
the restoration. Dating from the eleventh to the thir- 
teenth century, it was added to in the eighteenth, and 
during the nineteenth there were no less than four periods 
of restoration. This surviving monument of a thousand 
years is now in splendid condition, and its two-storied 
narthex on columns provides some fine carved capitals; 
the great bell tower above the double transepts is full of 
the greatest archzological value and interest. The 
basilica shelters the tomb of Philip I, and the crypt is a 
museum of the greatest value. Pilgrims still visit the 
shrine of St. Benedict, and they and other visitors have 
set before them an epitome of a long, eventful, spiritual 
and artistic period. The treasures of sculpture and 
architectural details are finely illustrated in the many 
excellent plates in photogravure. There are greater 
monuments than the Abbey of Fleury, but the shrine of 
St. Benedict is certainly one of the most interesting, and 
its history, with its view of the life of the Middle Ages, 
one of the most continuous, and this history is well told 
by Canon Chenesseau, its diligent and accomplished 
author. 


CATALOGUE OF SCULPTURE (sixteenth to eighteenth 
centuries) IN THE COLLECTION OF THE HIS- 
PANIC SOCIETY OF AMERICA, compiled by BEATRICE 
I. GILMAN. Crown 8vo, pp. li + 360, illus. 168. (New 
York : The Hispanic Society.) Cloth. 1930. 

This is a catalogue only in the first instance; it is 
incidentally a history of carved and modelled sculpture 
of a period of art-work in Spain which is only exceeded 
in importance by the preceding Gothic. The Gothic 
period, indeed, persisted for practically a century after 
the Renaissance made a footing in Spain with some 
difficulty by the importation of artists into the Peninsula 
from the Continental schools, particularly from Italy. The 
sixteenth-century work is, not surprisingly, therefore a 
compound of Gothic and Renaissance, and so misses the 
subtler forms of the Renaissance spirit, carrying on 
with the cruder forms which led to baroque. The period, 
however, produced fine things which are admirably 
represented in the New York collection, and most 
effectively described by Beatrice Gilman. It produced 
fine sculptors, too, but the finest are not included, 
naturally, for they are represented still in the cathedrals 
and churches for which they worked, or in the major 
museums of Spain and others of the Continent. 

While most of the sculpture of the period was carved 
in wood and painted in colours and gold, there are 
examples in stone and marble, ivory and jet. Further, 
there are interesting direct modelled works, as in the very 
charming pieces by the sculptress Luisa Ignacia Roldan, 
who was born at Seville in 1656, daughter of a sculptor. 
Three terra-cotta groups, painted in brilliant colours, as 
was the custom, are as dainty as pieces of Dresden china, 
although all of religious subjects. The work in jet is 
very interesting, not because it is fine glyptic, but because 
it shows that the material is somewhat intractable, re- 
sembling in technique and use Chinese jade and crystal. 
Jet was easily obtainable in Spain, but its use for large 
work was restricted, and the objects made of it were 
chiefly personal ornaments and amulets for guard against 
the evil eye. 

Ivory, too, was treated polychromatically and with 


incised ornament on th2 voluminous garments. There is 
one piece of particular interest, a Virgin and Child, in 
which the form of the tusk has very definitely dictated 
the glyptic result : a significant piece in which reference 
is made to the Portuguese colonies. 

While the designs of most of this sculpture, after the 
Gothic had lost its hold, were of the usual three varieties 
—the Plateresque, the Mudéjar, and the Churrigueresque 
—Spanish sculpture maintained its leading principle of 
naturalistic polychromy; later, with the addition of glass 
eyes and other accessories amounting to the cryselephan- 
tine. Seeing that many of the images had to be carried 
in procession through the streets this is not surprising. 
Even in the churches, glitter was desirable, for the bright 
sunshine of Spain, contrasting with the dullness of 
Northern Europe, demanded an accent. Worshippers 
could see these brightly decorated statues and retables, 
when treated so, the moment they entered the churches 
out of the dazzling sunlight. The Spanish are natural 
sculptors, and naturalistic in the art. Eyes, complexions 
and hair, as well as garments, were painted after nature, 
and there was an immediate response to this treatment on 
the part of the men and women who came to worship. 


ANTOINE BOURDELLE, MAITRE D’GiUVRE, par EMILE 
FRANCOIS JULIA. 8vo, pp. 174 + plates 56. Sewn. (Paris: 
Librairie de France.) 1930. 

It was inevitable that in the case of a man so widely 
known and so fondly cherished as Bourdelle, his death 
would be followed by a number of tributes in the form 
of books on his life and works. The definitive volumes 
have not yet appeared—it is too soon—but at least four 
important studies have appeared, and these are happily 
of a personal and, indeed, intimate character. Each one 
has been written from a different point of view, but they 
all agree in the affection bestowed upon their subject. 
For Bourdelle was a great humanist—one of the greatest 
of modern humanists—in whom, very truly, the style was 
the man. It is a great style, broad, but yet narrow, for 
it is an unmistakably individualistic style, apart from the 
obvious virtues of its commanding plasticity. It is more 
human than Rodin’s, more universal and yet more 
particular than Meunier’s. Rodin was the pure artist, 
Meunier the pure humanitarian; Bourdelle was the 
humanistic artist, such as were some of the greatest of 
the Renaissance masters. He did not live lavishly 
although he gave of his powers lavishly. The atmosphere 
of his home was simplicity and comfort; the atmosphere 
of his studios, the old Thatched House in the Impasse, off 
the Avenue du Maine, now called after its illustrious 
occupant, was guidance and helpfulness. 

His pupils, his friends, and those who ranked with him 
in genius, called him master. He was, indeed, a master of 
sculpture, of draughtsmanship; he was, moreover, a man 
given to poetry, and, above all, to thought. His fine head 
and refined features denoted al! this; his body seemed to 
give out generosity : a lovable figure. 

Dr. Emile Julia, after a brief statement of Bour- 
delle’s biography, sets out on an elaborate survey and 
criticism of his works, the most elaborate of any that 
have appeared so far. He has arranged his matter 
admirably and in eleven chapters has systematized his 
critical survey: the formation of Bourdelle’s genius, his atti- 
tude to antiquity and nature, his powers as draughtsman 
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among them; but ugly and awkward and grotesque as 
they are, they are still beautiful on account of their 


and water-colourist, decorator and illustrator. The great 
monuments are then dealt with, and then the lesser 
pieces, always so charming and so redolent of the master’s 
spirit. A chapter is devoted very properly to the fine 
reliefs in the Théatre des Champs Elysées and the monu- 
ments to Mickiewicz and the Miners in particular. The 
magnificent portrait busts receive special treatment, as 
is their due, for no greater works in this direction have 
been produced during the last half-century. The critical 
value of this volume is great and the illustrations 
thoroughly representative. 


LE MESSAGE DE BOURDELLE, par DANIEL Marquis 

SEBIE; préface par ANDRE FONTAINAS. Crown 8vo, pp. 22 

plates 30. Sewn. (Paris: L’Artisan du Livre, 2 Rue de 

Fleurus.) 1931. F. 20. 

This is probably the most intimate of the books on 
Bourdelle published since his death. Its author is one of 
the master’s most enthusiastic pupils, and the frontispiece 
is a reproduction of an admirable portrait bust by him 
of Bourdelle. There are half a dozen other portraits of 
a quite unofficial character which are very welcome. 
There are several facsimiles of his handwriting and re- 
productions of drawings and designs. There are poems 
by Bourdelle, and a number of letters to friends. The 
first pact of the book is elegiac, the second consists of an 
admirable report and description of a lesson by the master 
to quite a large number of his students in the teaching 
atelier at La Grande Chaumiére; the final portions are 
concerned with a pilgrimage to Vésinet, the country 
cottage at which Bourdelle, never too stately, appears in 
undress with his friends ‘‘ au soir d’une grande journée 
de vie,” and the author’s last interviews with the sculptor. 
A book of great personal interest with vital insight into 
character. 


BRUEGEL, par EpovarD MICHEL. 
plates 108. Series : 
G. Crés.) 1931. 

Well organized, well produced and well written, this 
volume may be accepted as the authoritative work on 
Pieter Bruegel the Elder. Bruegel has been much 
written about; he is so human and so humorous that 
he has always held the popular imagination. He had so 
much imagination of his own that his every picture and 
drawing is a matter of intriguing wonder. He was able 
to make everything he did convincing. His wildest 
flights of grotesquery seem natural even; but he did more 
he made believable the way in which people in masses 
moved about on the earth. No one has painted a battle 
scene so believable as his of the Israelites and the 
Philistines. He has set out the masses of soldiers in a 
gorge in the mountains as if he had seen them there. 
He had seen them there, with that comprehensive vision of 
his which could see both the wood and the trees at the same 
moment, and afterwards. Even his “ Tower of Babel ” 
is convincing, set as it is in a wide landscape, natural, 
undesigned, and well observed. The peasants dancing, 
the visits to the surgeons, the scenes on the ice and in the 
snow, are marvellously realistic; only the few sea-pieces 
are perfunctory. Bruegel was an artist who did not fear 
to face the ugly. Nearly all his figures are ugly; their 
attitudes are awkward when they are not actually 


Large 8vo, pp. 135 
** Maitres d’Autrefois.”” Sewn. (Paris: 


grotesque; there are no intellectual or spiritual types 
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treatment. Of actual coarseness Bruegel is singularly 
free; of lewdness his works are innocent, and it is easier, 
therefore, to accept his presentation of beauty at its 
worth, and its worth lies in its sincerity, truth and 
humour. If this can be said of an artist, and if it can be 
said that the artist is a splendid painter and a fine 
draughtsman, he has to be placed among the great. 
Bruege! was all this and more, he was a dominating 
personality whose work had to be taken very largely 
into account by those who followed him. As a draughts- 
man, he is to be judged highly, and fortunately a large 
number of the illustrations of this book are reproductions 
of drawings in the great collections in Amsterdam, Berlin, 
Vienna, Dresden, and London. Acknowledgments are 
accorded, too, to various private collectors, including 
“* Sir Lee of Farenham ”’ (sic). 

There is no index to the volume nor table of contents. 
The main text consists of an introduction, a description 
of the documents, criticisms of individual paintings, a 
description of the drawings and a conclusion, with a 
table of galleries in which the works are to be found, and 
full notes on the plates. Bruegel has te2n most exten- 
sively treated by the historians and critics throughout 
the centuries; and Edouard Michel’s most admirable and 
ful! bibliography, extending from the sixteenth century 
to last year, occupies no less than twelve pages, with notes 
concerning 172 entries, an astonishing figure. This 
bibliography adds largely to the standard of value of the 
book which is, altogether, a most admirable production. 


JEAN VAN EYCK, par PAu FIERENS. 

plates 64. Sewn. (Paris: G. Crés.) 1931. F. 20. 

The new number of the series “ Le Musée Ancien ” 
devoted to Jan van Eyck, by Paul Fierens, is one of the 
best of the small studies devoted to the artist, and the 
most valuable with regard to its price. The photo- 
gravure work of the many plates is admirable, and for 
their size the best of their kind. Even the very difficult 
Sainte Barbe, of the Antwerp Museum, seen in London 
in 1927, comes out with some of its superb delicacy 
unimpugned. All the great religious scenes and most of 
the portraits are here; the magnificent architectural 
drawing, the pictorial composition, and the sturdy reality 
which made Van Eyck the greatest of the early masters 
and the forerunner of all that is great in the art of 
Europe which followed him. 


Crown 8vo, pp. 30 


CERIA, par JEAN ALAZARD. 
Sewn. (Paris : G. Crés.) 


Crown 8vo, pp. 14 
1931. F. ro. 

Edmond Céria was born at Evian in 1884. He is a 
modernist, as all good painters are now in the settled 
tradition of Paris, but devoid of the extravagances which 
make so much of modern painting absurd. He is a quiet 
painter, a sound one, and his scenes from Nature are 
authentic. He paints landscapes and seascapes, still-life, 
the nude and portraits, with competent impartiality, 
avoiding extremes and maintaining a welcome dignity. 
Twelve years of quiet work is illustrated in the plates, 
including examples of draughtsmanship which indicate 
the solid basis upon which the paintings are built. Jean 
Alazard has written a pleasing account of Céria as man 
and artist which forms the latest issue of “‘ Les Artistes 
Nouveaux.” 


plates xxxii. 














PORTRAIT OF MADAME SCHNEIDER By Boldini 
In the collection of Sir Robert Abdy (see p. 70) 
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AN EXHIBITION OF INDIAN ART 


(At the Burlington Fine Arts Club) 


N invitation to view any of the select exhibitions 
organized under the auspices of the Burlington 
Fine Arts Club implies the opening of a new 
field of delight, and their latest, illustrating the 
art of India in the galleries of the club, open from May 12 
till the end of July, is no exception, as usual beautifully 
arranged, and free from the disturbing elements so 
glaringly apparent at the recent Persian Exhibition 
which dealers converted into an open market for the 
questionable wares which favoured ones displayed in 
the most prominent places in court after court. In the 
club’s galleries there was full opportunity for quiet 
study and comparison, even with the disadvantage of 
there being no printed catalogue to take away as a souvenir, 
but the Committee had provided for visitors a number of 
typed copies for use on the premises. The information 
therein contained offers a prefatory note on pictorial art 
and an introduction to Indian sculpture, both admirably 
written and informative, but the catalogue of exhibits is 
sometimes meagre and occasionally incorrect, leaving the 
impression that the Committee were timid of giving 
information—perhaps deterred by the unsatisfactory 
wobblings of the huge and inexpert Selection Committee 
of the Persian Exhibition, no two of whom could be got 
to agreement upon any question of artistic authorship 
for they disclaim any responsibility for attributions in 
the catalogue. 

Of the miniatures it must be said that several are 
commonplace, or seriously worn or smeared, and detract 
from the general tone of the exhibits, especially some of 
the first eight. Of No. 2, described by Mr. Ajit Ghose 
as “A Ragini Subject, c. 1600,” it fails to suggest any of 
the Raga, Ragini or Putra of the eighty-four best-known 
of these pictorial representations of Indian musical expres- 
sions, but is a pretty jungle scene where confronted birds 
and animals point to a date earlier than that given. The 
same owner’s “ Krishna upholding the Mountain of 
Govardhana,” No. 11, described as by Mola Ram, “ the 
most famous of the Garhwal painters,” seems like a 
dealer’s puff, for there is no visible signature; the work is 
of the ordinary Rajput character, while Mola Ram favoured 
the Kangra style. Several others are said to be by this or 
that artist, but are without signatures, for the names on the 
hashiya or ornamented margins are not artist’s signatures, 
as, for instance, on No. 13, a “ Portrait of Mirza K’hasi 
Tirandaz,” said to be “signed Ray Chathmal,” lent 
by the Secretary of State for India. From the same source 
is No. 53, “‘ Plane Tree and Squirrels,” which a boy is 
about to climb. Boy or man matters little, but is it a 
plane tree? The highly tinted leaves are far more like 
that of an autumnal maple, but the question of foliage in 
miniatures is a very difficult and debatable one. The 
most ridiculous misdescription, however, is that for 
No. 17, by Sir R. Dennison Ross, “‘ A Game of Hockey : 
boys playing a game with polo-mallets before the polo- 
players arrive on the field: early seventeenth century.” 
There is nothing in the scene to show a game being 
played; indeed, it is improbable that hockey had been 
introduced at so early a date. The scene is a polo field 
with the servants of the players advancing with polo- 


sticks to meet the mounted players coming on to the field 
all men, not boys, some with the moustaches of the Akbar 
period--and one scooping a ball out of the path of the 
horses ; one would think that the significance of great 
and lesser ranks of persons, so constantly indicated by 
size, was too well known a convention in Oriental art for 
such a mistake to be made. The miniature is vamped up 
with a hashiya which never belonged to it. 

The cynosure of the miniatures is undoubtedly No. 21, 
““A Dance of Dervishes,” loaned by Captain E. G. 
Spencer-Churchill, in which the frenzied but exhausted 
dancers are being urged to further exertions by groups of 
musicians banging out their music against the dull ears of 
dizzy men, one of whom has fallen to the ground, used up. 
The grouping of the spectators, including two Europeans, 
is admirably varied, but the grandest effort of the artist 
culminates in the portraiture of twelve well-known 
saints and reformers in two groups in front of a low 
dividing wall; those facing in the centre being Kabir 
the Hindi poet and reformer and his friend Mir 
Muchandar. Another, belonging to the same owner, No. §1, 
** Young Prince visiting a Religious Teacher,” is described 
as of the Mogul School, but is much more Indo-Persian, 
the fine lines of the drawing being without the delicate 
edge toning which the Mogul painters constantly 
introduced to give the appearance of relief. 

These, with the miniature No. 15, of Professor Sir W. 
Rothenstein, ‘‘ Shah Abbas of Persia receiving an Ambas- 
sador from Delhi,” are things to delight the eye, but is 
this description quite right ? Was Khan ’Alam Burkhurdar 
an ambassador, or merely a noble sent by the Emperor 
Jahangir to accompany the Persian Ambassador on his 
return journey to the Persian Court ? 

Further, in the main gallery and in the writing room 
may be found a grand collection of forty-six miniatures 
of the best periods loaned by Mr. Chester Beatty, many 
of which are worthy of long and enthusiastic comment as 
of high artistic excellence, others because the information 
given needs amplification. No. §5 is one of the latter, 
“The Emperor Jahangir . . . shooting at the head of a 
Black Man,” whom the catalogue calls Malik Ambar. 
To explain this the following is offered. The Emperor is 
depicted as a chakravarti or ‘‘ World Emperor ”’ standing 
on a globe on a bull on a fish and is shooting an arrow into 
the head of Malik Ambar Habshi (there is no doubt as to 
who he is), an Abyssinian adventurer, once a slave, 
now the successful rival of Jahangir, against whom the 
Emperor had sent several armies as he held several of the 
imperial districts in the Deccan, but without success. 
Now the artist Abul Hassan makes an effort at sympathetic 
magic to rid the Emperor of his foe, and to do by sugges- 
tion what war had failed to do. Above the head is perched 
an owl, and at the side the inscription: “ This once 
proud head has become the habitation of owls”; and 
to prove the justice of it, attached to the spear on which 
the head is impaled is a string of bells leading to the 
Emperor’s feet, such a string as the Emperor had ordered 
to be suspended at the gate of his palace, in order that 
any subject having a sense of injustice might bring his 
case direct to the Emperor, and attached to the bells 
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an equally balanced pair of scales. Thus he not only 
hoped to help the Emperor, but to please him by pro- 
claiming the virtue and justice for which Jahangir was 
noted. It did not work, however, such things never do; 
for Ambar lived till within a few months of the Emperor’s 
death, having attached himself to Mirza Khurram, 
afterwards Shah Jahan. 

A change from this style of miniature is that of No. 58 
loaned by H.M. the King, “A Chamelion on a Tree 
Branch,” in which the delicate green of the foliage is 
assimilated by the creature; a perfectly graceful and dainty 
drawing, said to be “ inscribed USTAD MANSUR,” which 
raises the question: Did Mansur ever sign himself 
** Master ”’? 

A number of very fine pieces of sculpture in stone 
include a Stele of the Gupta period from Sarnath, with 
relief scenes of the life of Buddha : his birth, proclamation 
of his mission, meeting the elephant sent by Daibadatta 
to kill him, leaving his home, etc.; and No. 92, a standing 
Buddha of somewhat negroid type, but a very striking 


piece of sculpture. Also a few bronze figures, including 
No. 167, Nataraja or Siva dancing, lent by Lord Ampthill. 
For those who may very reasonably be looking to future 
excavations in India for the proof of a far greater antiquity 
of civilization than in anything so far discovered else- 
where, there are a number of intriguing exhibits to 
stimulate their faith; the exact date of which has not 
yet been established, but the earliest yet found during 
excavations at Mohenjodaro and Harappa by the Govern- 
ment Archeologist, Sir John Marshall; and the Govern- 
ment of India is to be congratulated and thanked for the 
lavish supply of such interesting objects, also for the 
sculptures and drawings. It is a pity the same cannot be 
said of some of the Provincial Governments who do not 
seem to have shown any desire to give of their best to 
interest English people in their arts, as witness the five- 
shilling brass Garuda sent by the Government of Madras. 
Our English collectors have shown a praiseworthy 
endeavour generally to make the exhibition not only a 
success, but an educational faculty. W.H.E. 
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TRIUMPHAL ARCH 


IN MEMORY OF THE FALLEN 


OF GENOA, RECENTLY INAUGURATED BY THE 


KING OF ITALY 


Sculptor: Arturo Dazzi. 


OLD MASTERS BY 
GALLERIES 


SPANISH ARTISTS AT THE 
OF MESSRS. TOMAS HARRIS, LTD., 

29 BRUTON STREET 

It was a happy idea of the proprietors of this gallery 
to invite the new Spanish Ambassador to open this 
important exhibition of Spanish Old Masters. It is 
doubtful whether the first place should be conceded to 
Velazquez’s ““ The Poet Gongora” or to El Greco’s 
“* Crucifixion.” An American writer, Elisha K. Kane, 
has, not so improperly as it might seem, called El Greco 
the Don Quixote and Velazquez the Sancho Pansa of 
Spanish painting. Certain it is at all events that 
Velazquez’s “‘ Gongora ” shows us the artist as the in- 
corruptible realist he was. Gongora has given the name to 
a special direction of the Spanish mind as it expressed 
itself in literature, painting, sculpture, music and even 
architecture. Gongorism has simply been described as 


“bad taste”’ by writers who do not approve of the 
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Architect : 


Marcello Piacentini 


baroque; actually, it was the result of sophistication, of 
“* inflated imagery and labyrinthine play of thought.” It 
is not difficult to see behind Gongora’s dome-like forehead, 
as rendered by the great realist, the workshop of involved 
imagery of “a style that was not understood by the 
foois of this age,” though like so many Spaniards of this 
period he, with his searching eyes, stern features and set 
lips, looks more like a Grand Inquisitor than like the 
“* Principe de los poetas lyricos de Espajfia,”’ as which he 
was acclaimed. For sheer modelling Velazquez himself 
has hardly surpassed this early work of his, which, long 
lost, came from the collection of the Marquez de la 
Vega Inclan, Madrid. 

With El Greco’s “ Crucifixion” we are more truly in 
the world of Gongora than in that of Velazquez, differences 
in time apart. With its ghostlike view of Toledo typical 
of the master in its handling, and the little details of 
Adam’s skull and men on horseback thoroughly medieval 
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in conception, the figure stands in complete and also 
typical contrast. But what makes this picture so immensely 
dramatic is the background, formed by something that 
represents not so much a sky, as impending doom, a 
Moira almost personified. Of equal quality, if less 
dramatic intensity, is the “‘ St. Dominic ”’ here illustrated 
(see plate facing page 69), a variant executed, accord- 
ing to Dr. Borenius, by the artist’s own hand, as well 
as being fully signed. Another picture, likewise ascribed 


THE POET GONGORA 
By Velazquez 


to El Greco, is so different in conception that it seems to 
anticipate some later seventeenth-century Dutchman, such 
as Schalcken. It is called “ Illustration of a Spanish 
Proverb ” because, according to Cossio, it reminds one of 
the saying : ““ The man is fire, the woman the tow, the 
devil comes and blows.”” Even the introduction of the 
monkey is reminiscent of the Flemish Singeries. But 
whatever the explanation it is an interesting picture, of 
which at least one other version is known. 

Typical of the gloomy spirit of the counter-reformation 
is Valdes Leal’s “ Don Juan,” a portrait of Mafiara the 
great Sevillian patron of art and public benefactor—but 
it is a death mask, and like this painter’s terrible 
* Allegories of Death and Corruption” “smells of 
horror” or, at least, of the grave. A similar gloom 
envelops Ribera’s “‘ St. Peter,” although in it there is less 
of the grave than of the hoped-for heaven. The beautiful 
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painting of the hands in this picture should be specially 
noted. Related to this picture of a saint is the “ St. Jude 
Thaddeus ” by the same master, equally well painted but 
a little hot in the flesh tints and not so sympathetic in 
feeling. There are also two Saints painted by the some- 
what younger Zurbaran—a “ St. Francis” and a quite 
admirable anonymous “ Saint” holding a jar and, I 
think, without a doubt, intended to be a portrait. Un- 
usual in Spanish art, is his seated “‘ Penitent Magdalen” 


By permission of Messrs. 
Tomas Harris, Ltd. 


heavily clad in a dark garment and contemplating a skull. 
Zurbaran is also credited with a “ Still-life” of consider- 
able merit as a design, but the ascription may perhaps be 
questioned. Murillo is represented by a very typical 
** Murillo ” of the later period, namely the “‘ St. Rosa of 
Lima.” I have not the space to mention all the exhibits, 
but I must allude to the two Goyas. One is a charming 
portrait of “‘ Dona Antonia Zarata,” the mother of a poet 
and, according to Calvert, “‘a dreamer swayed in life and 
death by the highest ideals.” It is, for Goya, highly finished 
and specially remarkable for the fine modelling of the arm 
and wrist. Donia Zarata wears a black costume and is seated 
on a sofa of a dull yellow. Painted apparently on a red 
ground, the red seems to have “ come through ” and made 
the painting look rather warmer in tone than it probably 
was when it left the easel. The second picture is one of 
great associative interest; it represents the artist himself, 
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apparently in a faint clutching at the bed-clothes and 
supported by the doctor who is giving him a restorative. 
Behind this group are some other figures in the dimmed 
background. Underneath is an_ inscription which, 
translated, reads: ‘‘ Goya thanking his friend Arriera 
for the ability and careful attention with which he saved 
his life in his acute and dangerous illness, suffered at the 
end of the year 1819, at the age of 73. Painted in 1820.” 
The painting is remarkable for the originality of its 
conception and its portraiture. 


THE VICTORIAN EXHIBITION IN AID OF ST. 
BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL AT 234 BRUTON 
STREET, W.1. 

It was, I think, Goethe who called architecture 
‘frozen music,” but the converse, music as ambient 
architecture, seems to me of even greater and stranger 
truth. The moment the sound of music reaches the 
ear the objects of vision seem enveloped in a new archi- 
tectural form of space and are seen as it were in a 
different light. That sensation is not affected even if the 
music be quite unrelated to the objects of vision—as 
when a barrel-organ plays “‘ Lohengrin” in Covent Garden 
Market—but the esthetical significance is enormously 
heightened when the music is so related, and eye and ear 
walk as it were together through enchanted space. 

This experience was mine on the occasion on which 
I visited the Victorian Exhibition and was greeted on the 
doorstep not only by two young ladies ravishing in their 
Victorian costumes, but at the same moment by the faint 
tinkle of a musical-box playing a tune obviously Victorian 
in composition and quality of sound. This musical 
accompaniment which pervaded the house and, of course, 
increased in volume as one approached its source, was a 
stroke of genius on the part of the organizers. I am 
inclined to think that all similar exhibitions should have 
their appropriate musical accompaniments. How de- 
lightful a “‘ Consort of Viols ” for a Stuart, or “ Harp and 
Flute” for a Georgian Exhibition. Organizers of the 
distant future would no doubt put on a gramophone for 
our own era, and our descendants will view our Orpens and 
Johns, our Epsteins and Moores, and cases of motor 
mascots, and relics of Pavlova and letters of Bernard Shaw, 
and the Prince of Wales’s straw “‘ boater,”’ to the strains 
of the “* Rhapsody in Blue ” or the “ Sacre de Printemps.” 

However, to return to Bruton Street. The music 
made one aware that to us, at all events, the Victorian Age 
is much less an historical epoch than a personal sentiment. 
It is the age of our parents and grandparents. Particularly 
to those of us who can view, anyway its last phase, with 
filial affection it is quite singularly moving; for it contains 
things such as we ourselves have seen and handled 
familiarly “‘at home”; other things which had been 
given to “‘ papa” or “ mama” by “ grandma” or “ great- 
grandpa.” We, in short, cannot look upon Victorian 
things with that detachment with which we can view the 
Persian Exhibition or even a Georgian one. Those, 
therefore, who have missed this show have not only 
deprived a good cause of some aid but themselves of an 
unforgettable experience. 

Attempting now an unsentimental summing up of 
the event, one must say that the Victorians, “ early,” 
‘** mid,” and “ late,” seem to have been endowed with an 
abnormal liking for what I would like to call “ curiod- 
dities.”” They seemed to have indulged not so much in the 
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merely as in the oddly curious. A box decorated with 
flowers made of sea-shells, an ornament consisting of a 
chine cornucopia with wax fruit, or a picture “‘ painted ” 
with sand, may be merely curious. However, a chair made 
of papier maché, painted, may be curious enough, but when 
it is also made to play a tune when you sit on it, is surely an 
oddity. The Great Exhibition of 1851 in Hyde Park was 
a truly epoch-making event, and directions how to reach 
it no doubt extremely useful, but why print them on the 
palm and fingers of a white kid glove ? Jewellery has been 
worn in every age, and who but a Victorian would have 
thought of a lover’s knot made of a filigree of white hair 





DRAWING-ROOM WITH MANY ROYAL RELICS 
including piano used by the Prince Consort at Buckingham 
Palace 


The Victorian Exhibition in aid of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital 


and gold. Strangely enough this trinket is esthetically 
not at all unpleasant. Crystal also is a pleasant enough 
material for personal ornament, and who but a Victorian 
lady would have thought of dangling diminutive goldfish 
bowls from her ears? Occasionally some of the “horrors” 
of the Victorian age seemed to have achieved their 
esthetical beauty unawares, that is to say, probably without 
the artist’s deliberate intention. There was, for example, a 
papier-maché tea-tray “‘ decorated roses in bronze, green 
and gold, signed Illidge,” the effect of which was quite 
beautiful in the sense of “‘ modern” art; whereas the 
truly Victorian “taste”? was expressed in other papier- 
maché trays with fully blown pictures upon them, such as 
the one here reproduced. Very characteristic, too, of their 
curioddities is a cabaret set of Royal Worcester porcelain in 
which teapot, cream jug and cup are minutely perforated 
to suggest, I suppose, complete ‘‘ unfitness for purpose.” 

Regarded as an exhibition of the best Victorian art, 
this show is a little misleading, but as a picture of the 
past Fata Morgana herself could not have conjured up 
a more delightful scene. 

The daily Press has already acknowledged the great 
indebtedness of the public to the organizers and the lenders 
so that there is no need to refer to it again, but I cannot 
refrain from stating that some of the things lent by H.M. 
the Queen, and T.R.H. the Princesses Helena Victoria 
and Marie Louise, as indeed many of the articles associated 
with the Royal Family, showed how intimately Queen 
Victoria was connected to the epoch that bears her name. 
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JUNE EXHIBITION, 1931, AT THE REDFERN 
GALLERY 


The Redfern Gallery have got together for their June 
exhibition a group of painters who would do Britain credit 
in any exhibition and help to destroy the legend that 
““ we are not an artistic nation.” Most of the exhibitors 
are well known, and it must be admitted that they are 
not always represented at their best, but they are all 
“alive” in their art, including even those who, like 
J. D. Innes and Derwent Lees, are no longer with us. 
Of Ethel Walker’s group of exhibits the nude studies seem 
to me the most interesting, because, as always, I cannot 
help regretting that she never carries her decorations— 
here “‘ The Arrival” and ‘“‘ Decoration of Dionysos ”— 
beyond the stage of pleasant suggestions. Again, as 
always, I am puzzled by Mr. Epstein as a draughtsman. 
He has four drawings here, and they are—for the first 
time, I believe—heightened with vivid colour, but the 
colour gives them no more the strength of which they 
seem to me to be in sore need. Mr. Dunlop appears, 
also I believe for the first time, as a watercolour painter. 
Always inclined to be a little complex in his technique, 
Mr. Dunlop’s manner of putting on the pigment with 
water as a medium seems to me to be the reverse of fluent, 
and one is surprised that the paintings have survived their 
treatment. 

Quite without a doubt Mr. Paul Nash shows the most 
completely satisfying group of works. Mr. Nash is not 
an engaging artist; that is to say he makes no concessions 
to the public, but when once you have recognized his 
merits he strikes you again and again as one of our most 
distinguished, consistent and original painters. My 
purely personal preferences are here: “ Edge of the 
Wood,” “‘ Landscape at Rye,” “‘ The Fleet at Toulon,” 
and “‘ Wood.” Compared with his brother, with whom 
he has obvious affinities in esthetical conception, 
Mr. John Nash is less aloof, but none of his four water- 
colours here seca: to me to have quite his brother’s 
sureness of design, though “‘ The Stream ” is an attractive 
picture. Mr. Duncan Grant is also represented by four 
works, of which the “ Still-life’ (No. 60) seems to me 
the most admirable—so far as it goes, and that is not 
much farther than a pleasant distribution of agreeable 
colour harmonies. Other artists well represented are 
Mr. Frank Weitzel with an admirable “‘ Samoan Rhythm,” 
a wallpaper-like effect, Miss Clara Klinghoffer, Mr. 
Rowley Smart, Mr. Ethelbert White, Mr. Frederick 
Porter, Mr. P. Rutherford, Mr. R. V. Pitchforth, and 
Mr. Anthony Slade. Last, but not least, I must mention 
Miss Vera Temple with several excellent animal and 
insect studies, including a truly masterly black-and-white 
drawing, “‘ Pet Rabbit,” beautifully placed on the paper. 


THE NATIONAL ART COLLECTIONS FUND’S 
TWENTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL REPORT, 1930 
The mention of the fact that the mere list of the sub- 
scribers to the National Art Collections Fund covers nearly 
40 pages or 160 closely printed columns, suffices to give 
an idea of the importance this society has now reached. 
To this list must be added special subscriptions and 
legacies. It would not be surprising if in the not so 
very distant future the National Art Collections Fund will 
turn out to be the only wealthy patron of the arts left in 
this country. 
Meanwhile, we must again congratulate the com- 
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mittee on its activities, and especially on the new purchases 
or gifts that have been made to public collections through 
its instrumentality. They are too numerous to be men- 
tioned here in detail, but we must recall at least some of 
the most important. 

There was first of all the “‘ Bedford Book of Hours.” 
Of its purchase price amounting to the enormous figure of 
33,000 guineas, £10,500 was contributed by the Fund. 
None of the other purchases approach this in financial 
importance. The next in value is a Chinese painting of 
the Sung Period, a horizontal roll over 27 feet in length 
and over 21 inches in height. The subject of the painting 
is “ The Nymph of the So River,” a poem dating from the 
beginning of the third century A.D. and, though of a later 
date, includes episodes taken from the famous fourth- 
century master Ku K’ai-chih’. Of the purchase price 
of £3,500, £1,000 was contributed by the Fund. The 
next item is Albrecht Diirer’s drawing of ‘‘ Una Vilana 
Windisch,” supposed by Mr. Campbell Dodgson to 
represent “‘ a country woman of Slovene race, drawn in 
1505.” This fine and hitherto little known drawing of a 
smiling woman cost £5,000 of which the Fund contributed 
£2,000. All of these acquisitions were for the British 
Museum. 


EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS BY DUNCAN GRANT 
AT THE ALLIED ARTISTS’ ASSOCIATION’S 
GALLERY 


After viewing Mr. Duncan Grant’s exhibition I had 
intended to write a full and glowing appreciation of it, 
more especially as on the last occasion on which I had 
seen a collection of his works I had said that one could not 
tell from the pictures on view what he was really driving 
at—or words to that effect. Perhaps that was true—it 
certainly is so no longer. On the other hand, however, 
I find it now quite impossible to explain in words the very 
certain direction he has taken. Mr. Grant is, what I 
suppose the jargon of art would call a “ colourist,” but 
that horrible word suggests a procedure which separates 
the act of drawing from that of colouring, than which 
nothing could be more unlike Mr. Grant’s method. He 
draws as he “ goes along ” with his colours. Comparison 
of painting with music, so often made, is usually untenable, 
but I really think that in this case one can justly claim that 
his pictures are colour-concertos. This truth can perhaps 
best be appreciated when one studies his flower and still- 
life paintings. They are by no means “ abstract”; they 
represent natural objects with fidelity, but it is a fidelity 
that is a world away not only from such men as Kalf and 
Van Huysum, but even from Chardin and Fantin; the 
two former saw only objects; the two latter saw objects 
through a veil of air; he comes a little nearer to Renoir 
perhaps. But Duncan Grant is even more purely a 
painter than the Frenchman; he is less concerned with 
light as such. He has something of the intenseness of 
Van Gogh, but even Van Gogh, one feels, was more 
inspired by his veneration of Nature, and oppressed by the 
hopelessness of doing her full justice. Duncan Grant’s 
principal concern is not Nature at all but the glory of 
colour, not in relation to her but in relation to art. His 
colours are not beautiful because the colours in Nature 
are sometimes beautiful, and an artist may, by the skilful 
juxtaposition of beautifully coloured or lighted objects, 
produce beautiful imitations of Nature. Duncan Grant 
creates in his paintings, which never pretend to be 
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anything but paint, beautiful colour relations. You do 
not say, in front of his pictures, ‘‘ How lovely that view, 
or those objects, must have been in actuality!” because 
the lovely actuality, the unusual and subtle colour- 
relations, are only in Duncan Grant’s work. What applies 
to his still-life applies also to his landscape and his figure 
subjects, though in the latter a certain whimsical humour 
is often added to the mere sensuous qualities. 

_ I have done my best to convey something of the 
impression Mr. Grant’s exhibition has made upon me. I 
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CLEARING UP 


The names that head this notice are names to conjure 
with, the inference being that the works that bear them 
must all be masterpieces. That does not follow. For 
example, André Derain’s “ Téte de Jeune Femme ”’ (6) 
cannot compare with the same artist’s “‘ Le Voile d’Or ”’ 
(15) for beauty of colour or design or “ realization ’’; 


the same artist’s sombre “ Rue sur le Camp Romain ” 
is infinitely preferable to his “‘ Paysage du Midi.” Raoul 
Dufy, whose watercolours and fabric designs and wood- 
cuts are 


ce 


adorable,” seems to me, at all events, simply 


my 


Etching by Carl Stubbe 


At the Claridge Gallery 


must also by way of criticism add that certain calligraphic 
accents, as for instance in the “ Nymph and Satyr,” 
seem unnecessary or out of tone. The dislike one has 
for these unrelated touches arises probably from one’s 
appreciation of another quality which distinguishes his 
work, that it to say the handling of colours considered as 
oily pigments. 


MATISSE, DERAIN, UTRILLO, BRAQUE, MODIGLIANI, 
DUFY, RENOIR, LAURENCIN, GAUGUIN, PICASSO 
EXHIBITION AT MESSRS. TOOTH’S GALLERIES 

It would perhaps be a good thing if the genuflexions 
performed metaphorically before the works of certain 
artists by their worshippers had to be translated into 
actuality; the sartorial! wear and tear involved would then 
show the unreasonableness of the practice with convincing 
force. 
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ineffective and inefficient when he handles oils as in “‘ Le 
Place d’Hiver 4 Hyéres.” I do not know to what period 
Modigliani’s “‘ Caryatide ” belongs, but its sculpturesque 
handling and firm design seems to me to be more serious, 
if less superficially striking, art than the caricature—it is 
a caricature in spite of its lovely colour—of ‘“‘ Madame 
Lugina.” Utrillo is a different proposition; his “ Eglise 
Blanche ” and “‘Eglise St. Aignon ”—the latter painted 
in the same grey key but not such a good design as 
the former—are early works and extremely attractive, 
but it would, I think, not be true to say that they 
are necessarily better than his later work. Still more 
difficult is the problem of quality in the two Georges 
Braques, “‘ Les Huitres” and “‘ Nature Morte.” The 
former is, I believe, earlier, and the pivot of the design is 
the blue grey note of the oysters. In the “‘ Nature Morte ” 
the design hinges on the yellow lemon. In one case we 
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have a receding, in the other case an advancing, focus; 
in one case we have a harmony, in the other contrast. 
Both pictures owe their merit to their abstract qualities, 
not to faithfulness of representation. Which of the two is 
the better? I think the second one, not only as a matter 
of personal preference but because it is not right to hang 
a composition on a “ hole ” and that “ hole ” is made by 
the colour of the oysters. 





WINTER DAY 


besides some more important items, quite a number of 
evidently “ unconsidered trifles ’--unconsidered I mean 
by the artist, but no less interesting on that account. For 
example, an early watercolour, “‘ Etude de Forét,” might 
not only be anywhere, but almost by anyone, except 
perhaps that it shows a probably subconscious melancholy ; 
another early watercolour, “‘ Le Fiacre,” suggests a 
derivation and an influence, namely from Whistler and on 





Etching by Cari Stubbe 


At the Claridge Gallery 


There are other pictures here : a Picasso that one would 
perhaps overlook did it not bear his name; an evidently 
very late Renoir flowerpiece; an early Gauguin fruit- 
piece; and a “ Pastorale” by Marie Laurencin—all 
unmistakable. But—in this exhibition I reserve my 
genuflexion for Braque’s still-life with the lemon. 


THE DURRIO COLLECTION OF 
WORKS BY GAUGUIN AT THE LEICESTER GALLERY 
This collection of works by Paul Gauguin was, we 
learn, until recently the property of the Spanish sculptor 
Francisco Durrio, an intimate friend of the artist. It 
has the complexion of intimacy, in that it embraces, 
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Dufy; “Femme avec enfant au bord de la mer” might 
be an Israel; ‘‘ Paysage Tahiti avec char” has more of 
Brittany than of the South Sea Islands. A charcoal study of 
a nude man suggests a “ brave homme ” but hardly a 
painter of genius. Altogether his drawing, as seen in his 
lithographs, is not great, and in some cases, as for example 
the ‘‘ Projet d’Assiette,”’ disappointingly “pretty.” His 
strength is colour, and here Van Gogh’s influence is 
felt; for example, in the “‘ Nature morte avec fleurs ” and 
the “‘ Etude de paysage bretonne.” There are many 
interesting things amongst the studies and paintings, 
psychologically none more so perhaps than a posthumous 
portrait of his mother painted “‘ from memory ” twenty- 
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seven years after her death. For “ from memory ” one 
suspects “from a photograph,” but not having my 
Charles Morice at hand I cannot say whether this may be 
an unwarranted surmise. As a painting the “‘ Téte de 
Maori,” brown and green and quite “ flat,” is perhaps the 
most significant work here. The set of proofs from his 
woodcut blocks, one of which—the “‘ Manao Tapapau ”— 
he characteristically transformed into a bas-relief, is 
however a revelation. They are a unique set, I under- 
stand, and printed by him. They give one an 
entirely different idea of his aims which the “ profes- 
sionally ” pulled proofs almost entirely destroy. One 
need only compare the two examples of “ L’Univers 
est crée”’ to see how completely a professional printer 
with decided notions about “ good ”’ printing may squeeze 
all the life out of the block. On the other hand, in the 
version marked No. 7, of “ Oriri,” even the “ bad ” 
printing lends “ quality” to this magnificently and 
intentionally “‘ savage ” subject. There is an astonishing 
variety in his handling both of the wood and the printing; 
for example, “‘ Le Pécheur buvant auprés de sa pirogue ” 
seems to be gouge-cut with fine white lines. ‘‘ Manao 
Tapapau ” suggests a Japanese woodcut; ‘“ Nava Nava 
fenua”’ is pretty, almost like a poster by Mucha. 
As I have said, this set of proofs is a revelation, and 
incidentally it shows that the discipline of the material, 
not imposed upon the artist in lithography, has added 
considerably to the strength of the design. 


THE NATIONAL SOCIETY’S EXHIBITION AT THE 
ROYAL INSTITUTE GALLERIES 


The second annual exhibition of the National Society 
more than justifies the raison d’étre of this association 
of painters, sculptors, engravers and potters, which is 
to give “ artists of every creed and outlook” a chance 
of representing “all aspects under one roof.” As it 
happens, the roof, and indeed the walls, of the Royal 
Institute Galleries give the exhibitors a better locality 
than the Grafton Galleries. 

The general impression of the show is lively, and 
this appearance of liveliness is further increased by the 
sculpture, which, however, is not included in the subject 
of this notice. The exhibition is extensive, embracing as 
it does more than four hundred items. Lack of space 
therefore prevents me from mentioning more than a 
tiny minority, and I wish to emphasize the fact that there 
are a much greater number distinctly worthy of a special 
notice. 

Possibly the most remarkable picture here, at all 
events amongst the landscapes, is Mr. David Bomberg’s 
“The Church of San Justo, Toledo: Morning.” The 
church itself is only an incident in what appears to be 
at the first glance only a mosaic of thick and “ fat” 
impasto. This somewhat abstract appearance is, however, 
only due to the comparatively and necessarily small 
scale of what, in Nature, is a wide vista. The eye of the 
spectator becomes, as it scans the surface of the canvas 
with increasing wonder, gradually aware of an amazing 
orderliness of design and a convincing truth to Nature. 
I will not say that Mr. Bomberg’s oil technique can be 
rightly compared with Mr. Muirhead Bone’s pen or 
crayon drawings, but he reveals a similar power of pre- 
senting masses of separate objects as an orderly ensemble. 
Mr. Bomberg’s Spanish scene should be compared with 
Mr. Stuart Hill’s “ In the North of Spain,” likewise an 
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interesting design but entirely different in approach. 
Altogether this exhibition contains a large number of 
excellent landscape paintings. Mr. Malcolm Milne’s 
** Alpine Landscape,” trite enough in subject-matter, 
with mountains in the background and flowers under 
one’s nose, so to speak, is here handled with great skill 
and in an entirely new manner. Mr. R. O. Dunlop’s 
** South of France,” also an “‘impasto” piece, is admirable 
in design and colour; so is Mr. Stafford Leeke’s 
** Grenoble ”; but I wonder whether it is quite legitimate 
to throw so much responsibility for the colour-design on 
the frame. Mr. Alfred Thornton’s “ Painswick Quarry ” 
is a beautiful brown-and-gold harmony, and Mr. Alfonso 
Toft’s “In the Shropshire Country,” with this artist’s 
usual low horizon, has a fine elegiac feeling. Amongst the 
works in the west gallery Mr. Cheston’s “ Durham,” 
Mr. Whitelaw’s ‘“‘ Rain in the Mews,” Mr. Bernard 
Adams’s “‘ From Richmond Hill,” and Mr. Nevinson’s 
*“ Notre Dame from the Quais ” may be specially men- 
tioned for their different qualities. 

There is much more one would like to comment on. 
For example, Mr. W. O. Hutchinson’s portrait of the 
Prime Minister, Mr. Charles Cundall’s “‘ Goodwood,” 
Mr. J. S. Nicholls’s “‘ Transfiguration,” all for various 
reasons; but this—together with the observation that the 
National Society deserves to flourish—must suffice. 


EXHIBITION OF DRAWINGS BY D. G. ROSSETTI, 
SIR E. BURNE-JONES, AND AUGUSTUS E. JOHN, R.A., 
AT MR. R. S. A. WILSON’S GALLERY, 24 RYDER 
STREET, ST. JAMES’S 

It was rather a risky thing, surely, to group Augustus 
John’s drawings with those of Rossetti and Burne-Jones. 
John, with both feet on terra firma, and astride the 
centuries—for if he is of the twentieth he is manifestly 
not unworthy of the sixteenth—and Rossetti and Burne- 
Jones hovering in another sphere. “ I mean by a picture,” 
said Burne-Jones, “‘ a beautiful romantic dream of some- 
thing that never was, that never will be, a light better 
than the light that ever shone in a land no one can 
define or remember, only desire.” To this end he made 
his drawings, his studies. Rossetti, Burne-Jones’s guide, 
philosopher, and friend, was no less a dreamer, and when 
he draws “ from the life ” it is often life stilled by con- 
templation or even sleep. For the moment we are not in 
tune with this “ Pre-Raphaelite ’’ attitude, and inclined 
to impatience with its dreaminess and to blindness as 
regards the merits of its work. Presently we shall again 
admire such things as Rossetti’s ‘‘ Miss Herbert,” 
“ Mrs. Morris reading,” “‘ Miss Siddal seated,” in which 
we should in any case realize the value of the design 
added to that of the drawing. Presently, also, Burne-Jones 
will appeal to us as a real creator of dreams, a consistent 
stylist and a draughtsman of great quality. “ The 
Lament” and “ Head of a Girl with flowing hair ” in 
this exhibition are sufficient proof of these claims. On 
the other hand, there can be little doubt that Augustus 
John’s merits are more to our taste. We want not dreams 
but realizations, and Mr. John’s strength is the beautiful 
efficiency of his work. The collection of drawings on 
view here is exquisite and at the same time characteristic 
of his different moods from the almost Pre-Raphaelite 
idealism of the “Portrait of a Girl” (24) and the 
Fragonard-like elegance of the “‘ Nude” (23) to the 
astonishing ‘“‘ roundness” and vitality of the sanguine 
drawing, “‘ A seated Nude ” (19). 











ST. DOMINIC By El Greco 
By permission of Messrs. Tomas Harris, Ltd. 
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PAINTINGS AND DRAWINGS BY H.R.H. PRINCE 
NICHOLAS OF GREECE AT THE FRENCH GALLERY 

His Royal Highness Prince Nicholas of Greece must 
not regard it as discourteous if I say that his paintings 
are remarkably good—for an amateur. The Prince has 
the right feeling both for design and colour, as may be 
seen in the “ Sunrise on the Acropolis—an impression,” 
but here, as elsewhere, he does not seem sure in his 
rendering of form or volume. His colour sense finds 
especially pleasant expression in ‘“‘ Peasant’s House in 
Slovenia—sweet corn drying in the sun,” and in several 
of the still-lifes, where, however, often the “ edges ” 
are the trouble. He shows more “ grip” on the third 
dimension in such pictures as “‘ The Pont Neuf” (32) 
and “Slovenian Chapel” (38). Another successful 
painting is “‘ Church of Kaissariani at the foot of the 
Hymettus ” (1); and, by the by, the Prince has chosen a 
great variety of views, some of them of unfamiliar localities, 
which lend his exhibition an additional interest. 





SCUOLA DE SAN MARCO 


By Francesco Zanin 


FRANCESCO ZANIN, A FOLLOWER OF CANALETTO 


The style of Antonio Canale, called ‘ I] Canaletto,” 
was that most followed in the eighteenth century at 
Venice; and indeed the only one favoured by the 
academic painters of Venetian views in the century 
following. Besides Bernardo Bellotto, like his uncle called 
also Canaletto—an artist belonging to this movement, 
but with a specially acute sensibility in rendering the 
melancholy grey tones of northern landscape—the same 
style in art found expression in the Moretti of the Val 
Canonica, and in the nineteenth century more particu- 
larly in Giovanni Migliara and Vincenzo Chilone. This 
last painter for the most part confined himself to careful 
repetitions of the master. 

Another imitator, of equal merit, is revealed to us 
in this delicately finished view of the “ Scuola de 
San Marco,” following closely the little painting by 
Canaletto in the Gallery of Venice; here the almost 
forgotten Francesco Zanin has signed this attractive 
work which we reproduce, and which now belongs to 
Mr. H. W. Bromhead of London. The date of the work 
we are able to place at about 1850. 

GUISEPPI FIOCCO, 
Professor of the History of Art at 
the Royal University of Padua. 


SHORTER NOTICES 

At Messrs. Dunthorne’s Rembrandt Gallery there is 
an exhibition of etchings by the late W. L. Wyllie, R.A. 
They are so popular and so well known that hardly more 
than this mention is needed. One ought, however, to 
insist that nearly all of his “‘ etchings ” are very elaborate 
dry-points and aquatints, and that this elaboration is 
both the cause of some of their weaknesses as it certainly 
is also the cause of their popularity. Wyllie understood 
shipping better than any of his contemporaries, the late 
Napier Hemy, R.A., only excepted, but Hemy, I believe, 
did not produce any prints. Wyllie’s “‘ Sunshine on the 
Solent,” done in drypoint and aquatint with an exceed- 
ingly subtle sky, is characteristic of his best qualities. 
Jt must, however, be admitted that his pure etching 
after his own painting in the Tate Gallery, “ Toil, 
Glitter, Grime and Wealth on a Flowing Tide” renders the 
original, which is one of his best paintings, with great force. 


Our illustrations on pp. 66 and 67 are from the attrac- 
tively simple etchings by Mr. Carl Stubbe, the Danish 
etcher, whose exhibition was noticed in our last number. 


We are asked to draw attention, and willingly do so, 
to an important exhibition of Siamese Sculpture now on 
view at Mr. L. Bernheimer’s Gallery in Munich. It 
embraces, apart from a number of bronze figures and 
figurines of the fourteenth to seventeenth centuries, also 
paintings and illuminated manuscripts. Not the least 
interesting, judging by the illustrations in the catalogue, 
is the variety in type and execution of the numerous 
heads of Buddha. 

One cannot, unfortunately, say that the exhibition of 
the London Artist’s Association at the Batsford Gallery is 
as good as some of its predecessors; at least, there are 
more pictures which just fall short of success for one 
reason or another. Amongst these that stand out from the 
rest are Mr. Keith Baynes’s opalescent landscape 
“* Guethary ”’; Mr. Roger Fry’s almost abstract flowerpiece 
“Canterbury Bells”; Mr. Robert Medley’s almost 
dramatic ‘“‘ Spring Flowers,” rather more sombre 
in feeling than their season suggests; Mr. William 
Coldstream’s “‘ Crucifix at Dieppe”; and Mr. Raymond 
Coxon’s “‘ Green Lane.” The two last-named land- 
scapes though quite dissimilar in execution are both 
distinguished by fine feeling. 

Messrs. C. Roberson & Co., of Piccadilly, have an 
exhibition of Pastels and Paintings in Oil by Leonard 
Richmond, R.O.I., R.B.A., and others. Mr. Richmond’s 
colour and decorative, if summary, manner, is well 
known. Of the other exhibitors Miss Mary E. Oddie has 
the most unusual technique; she models her flowerpiece, 
as it were, in impasto, even when she paints on a miniature 
scale. Miss Amy C. Reeve Fowkes would appear to be 
an able disciple of Mr. Davis Richter. Mr. Herbert 
Carmichael exhibits a flowerpiece, “‘ Calendulas,” which 
has a remarkable illusional effect. 

The Cotswold Gallery are holding their Ninth Annual 
Exhibition consisting of watercolours by J. M. W. Turner, 
John Ruskin, William Henry Hunt, Samuel Prout, and 
Thomas Rowlandson. Among the interesting exhibits 
are the palette and watercolour box of J. M. W. 
Turner, R.A., formerly in the possession of John Ruskin. 


Messrs. Frost and Reid, Ltd., 10 Clan Street, Bristol, 
announce the timely publication of a colour-reproduction 
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of a painting by Mr. Reginald Brundrit, who has recently 


been elected an Associate of the Royal Academy. The 
picture, entitled “‘ The Devil’s Bridge,” was exhibited in 
last year’s Academy. The subject, asunny autumn scene, 
is faithfully rendered, and the admirable print will be 
welcomed by many of the artist’s admirers who could not 
themselves afford to buy the original. 

The Greatorex Gallery are holding an exhibition of 
Watercolour Drawings cf Gun Dogs by the well-known 
artist Mr. R. Ward Brooks. The exhibition, which was 
opened on June 25 by Lorna Countess Howe. will be 
welcomed by all interested in the sport of the gun. 

OUR PLATES 

Our Frontispiece is a reproduction of one of 
Gainsborough’s loveliest pictures, of which Lady Beit 
is the fortunate possessor. Of it Leslie the Academi- 
cian and author of “ The Life of Constable” said: 
*““ Gainsborough’s barefoot child on her way to the well, 
with her little dog under her arm, is unequalled by any- 
thing of the kind in the world.” Hazlitt’s opinion, 
however, was that “ there is a consciousness in the turn 
of the head and a sentimental pensiveness in the expression 
which is not taken from Nature, but is an improvement on 
it! There is a regular insipidity, a systematic vacancy, a 
round, unvaried smoothness to which real Nature is a 
stranger and which ts only an idea existing in the painter’s 


mind.” Hazlitt’s “only” is interesting. It recalls 
Madame Roland’s words addressed to Greuze: ‘“‘ Vous 


étes le poéte de vos tableaux.” Incidentally, she made this 
comment on the occasion of a visit to this artist’s studio 
when he showed her his “ La criiche cassée.”” Can it be 
that the subject of this world-famous picture (which 
incidentally was sold at the Marquis de Verri sale and 
bought by the Louvre in 1785, the same year in which 
Gainsborough’s was painted) gave the English artist the 
idea for his painting ? The broken pitcher in the cottage 
girl’s hand would, at any rate, justify her “ sentimental 
pensiveness ”—on the way from, rather than to, the well. 

By the courtesy of Monsieur Réné Dreyfus we are 
permitted to publish (plate facing p. 52) a reproduction 
of a marble head of St. John the Baptist by Rodin. This 
head belonged formerly to the painter Fritz Thaulow, to 
whom Rodin probably gave it. This head was exhibited 
first in 1887 and again at the Galerie Georges Petit in 1889. 

We reproduce on one of the plates (facing p. 61) 
a picture by the late Giovanni Boldini who was born 
in 1895 and died recently, forgotten, and it is said 
in poverty, in Paris. Though an Italian, he made his 
first appearance as a portrait painter in London, but 
settled in 1872 in Paris, “‘ where,” according to Muther, 
‘ the fine Anglo-Saxon aroma, the ‘ esthetic ’ originality, 
of his pictures soon became an object of immense admira- 
tion.” This portrait of Madame Schneider is in Sir 
Robert Abdy’s collection. As we go to press we are 
informed that an important exhibition of the late Signor 
Boldini’s works will be held at Messrs. Abdy & Co.’s 
galleries, 11 Carlos Place, W., from June 23 for a month. 

THE ALDERMAN IN ART 
To the Editor of APOLLO 

S1r,—The tragi-comedy of aldermanic art-rule in the 
provinces has not only filled London with artists, it has 
filled Lancashire with starvation. Some years ago I 
heard Sir Lawrence Weaver prophesy, to a Manchester 
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audience, that unless the art side of textile production 
were taken seriously Lancashire would drop out of world 
markets. Lancashire has come to regard art as a foolish 
matter, over which people make themselves ridiculous, 
so that even now, in her agony, she cannot understand. 
The rule of the aldermen has belittled art, which is 
understood as a word meaning sentimental pictures, the 
view the aldermen themselves have taken. But the more 
cultured of the Liverpool citizens have lately risen in 
protest. Their Walker Art Gallery has, despite generous 
gifts from members of the Arts Committee, past and 
present, become a mournful theme. It is now suggested 
that, curiously, money is not the only need in art. A 
curator having recently retired, the demand is made for 
a director, a highly-trained man having authority, 
unhampered by the “intuitive taste” of the artless 
alderman. It has also been suggested that before such a 
man.is appointed some high authority shall be asked to 
draw up a report on the present state of the civic collec- 
tion, and make recommendations for its future policy 
and administration. It may be optimistic to hope for 
such enlightened proceedings in this vast city, but 
certainly the effort needs help, since more cities than 
Liverpool suffer from an absurd system, more is involved 
than pictures in a gallery. Only towns without money 
escape the aldermanic frolic in spending. Complacent 
suggestions that all art must come from London are 
hurtful. Lancashire textiles are not made in London, 
and her art should be within call of her factories. All 
England needs a successful Lancashire. All provincial 
England needs regained dignity in art. Florence did not 
apply to Rome for her designs. She kept her own artists, 
treated them with respect, and trusted them. It is a 
curious thing that art goes to the head of the suddenly 
authoritative layman. Unless he is very cultured, very 
steady, he becomes inflated by a delirious delight in his 
unaided “ taste.” And, after years, his inflation deflates 
the prosperity of his district. Can anyone help Liverpool ? 
Yours, etc., 
1. W. STEPHENS 





TIMOTHY COLE 

The last of the old wood-engravers has departed : 
Timothy Cole, who died at his home in America, Pough- 
keepsie, in April at the age of seventy-nine. This is a 
good age, but not quite so good as that of Cole’s rival 
and artistic combatant, W. J. Linton, who died at New 
Haven at the age of eighty-five. It would seem that 
wood-engraving is a healthy occupation, and today we 
have every evidence that the art is itself in a most healthy 
state. But it is not the art practised by Linton nor by 
Cole. Wood-engraving is a various art. In the hands 
of Linton it was the true art of the woodcut across the 
block, and the art of the white line; in the hands of Cole 
it was that of tone. Linton loathed tone, for he knew, 
and told Cole so, that it was the prostitution of wood to 
the purposes of metal. Wood-engraving is an affair of 
line, and after Bewick the decay of it set in because the 
big men of those days imitated the metal engravers, not 
so much in an attempt at tone as in Cole’s case, as in 
trying to refine their line until it could not be distinguished 
from metal. Whatever the means, however, Timothy 
Cole produced some most delightful tone engravings on 
wood of the Old Masters, and to this corrupt practice 
he devoted half the years of his long life. K. P. 





ART IN THE SALEROOM 


By W. G. MENZIES 





ONE OF MESSRS. CHRISTIE’S SALEROOMS with some of the Hirsch furniture and the Flemish fifteenth- 
century panel of the “ Adoration of the Magi” purchased by a Continental collector 


F the sale of the Hirsch collection at Christie’s 

rooms was an experiment to test the art market 

during this period of abnormal trade depression the 

result must have far exceeded the most sanguine 
expectations. From start to finish the sale was one long 
succession of remarkable bids, proving that, no matter 
what may be the financial position of England and 
America, art objects of first quality always realize their 
price in the auction room. It endorsed too the generally 
accepted fact that as an art market London still stands 
supreme. 

Mr. Hirsch’s collection was by no means large and yet 
the goodly total of £71,000 was realized, the china, mainly 
choice Oriental, making £21,500; the furniture, chiefly 
English, producing £34,500; and the pictures, only 
thirty in number, accounting for £15,456. 

One can only regret that theré were not more col- 
lectors with Mr. Hirsch’s courage for it will be mainly due 
to him that the present season, with only a few more weeks 
to run, is saved from going down on record as one of the 
most uneventful for many years past. 

Fortunately, several notable owners, Lord Harewood, 
the Duke of Hamilton, and the Countess of Lathom 
amongst them, have seen fit to consign some of their 
treasures to the auction room for sale during July, so 


that if the season started tamely we can confidently look 
forward to its closing days being marked by some bidding 
bordering on the sensational in character. 

Fine Renaissance jewels are rare in the saleroom but 
lovers of these extraordinary examples of the work of 
the sixteenth-century Italian and German craftsmen will 
have a treat when two of these superb jewels come under 
the hammer at Sotheby’s rooms on July 16. 

The most important is the historic Canning Jewel, 
attributed to Benvenuto Cellini, which has been sent to 
the saleroom by its owner, Lord Harewood, and which is 
generally accepted as the finest example of Renaissance 
jewellery in existence. 

This great gemmed and jewelled pendant is in the 
form of a triton or merman, gold enamelled and set with 
diamonds and rubies. The body is formed of a large 
single baroque pearl with a satyr-like head and arms of 
white enamel and a tail of brilliant yellow green and blue 
enamel. The figure wields a scimitar or jaw-bone in 
one hand and in the other is a shield in the form of a 
gorgon mask. The face of turquoise blue has white 
horns and is encircled by green enamelled snakes, while 
in the open mouth is a ruby, and round about are 
diamonds. Beneath the jewel hang three large pearls. 

Dating from the sixteenth century the pendant is 
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supposed to have been presented by a prince of the 
Florentine house of Medici to one of the Mogul Emperors 
of India. 

When Earl Canning, Governor-General and Viceroy 
of India, was at Delhi he purchased the pendant, and on 





THE CANNING JEWEL. A superb sixteenth-century 
Italian pendant 
Property of the Earl of Harewood 
To be sold at Messrs. Sotheby’s on July 16, 1931 


his death in 1862 it was acquired by his brother-in-law, 
the first Marquess Clanricarde. In 1874, it passed to 
the second Marquess who, in 1917, bequeathed it to his 
great-nephew, Lord Harewood. 

By a strange coincidence a few days after Lord 
Harewood had left the jewel at Sotheby’s the Countess 
of Lathom called at the Bond Street rooms with another 
jewel of the same period. If not quite the peer of the 
Canning jewel it still stands out as a superb example 
of German Renaissance craftsmanship. Formed of the 
figure of a goddess, the head and bust being of baroque 
pearl, the pendant is suspended on an enamelled and 
gold chain from the ring of which hangs a superb pearl. 
Beneath, as in the case of the Canning jewel, hang three 
other pearls. 

Both these jewels are outstanding examples of th- 
skill displayed by the craftsmen of the Renaissance in 
adapting baroque pearls, which are otherwise, owing to 
their mis-shapen form, unsuitable for ordinary jewellery. 

In the Lathom jewel it will be noticed how cleverly 
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the pearl has been introduced into the head, body and 
breast of the figure. 

Both Italian and German craftsmen of the same period 
revelled in the technical difficulties offered, and a superb 
pendant in the shape of a sphinx by a late sixteenth- 
century German craftsman is one of the treasures of Lady 
Rothschild’s collection. 

At the same rooms on the gth will be sold a valuable 
collection of arms and armour the property of a collector 
who prefers to remain anonymous. 

Fine swords and rapiers, pistols, crossbows, salades 
and breastplates figure in the copiously illustrated 
catalogue, while there is a complete suit of Augsburg 
tlting harness attributed to the famous armourer Anton 
Peffenhauser of Augsburg and a magnificent close helmet 
probably by Sigmund Wolf of Landshut. 

Mention too must be made of an important sale of 





THE LATHOM JEWEL. Sixteenth-century Italian jewel 
Owned by the Countess of Lathom 
To be sold at Messrs. Sotheby’s on July 16, 1931 
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books and manuscripts from various sources which 
Sotheby’s are holding on July 6 and 7. A fine unrecorded 
Grolier binding comes from the library at Raehills, 
Dumfriesshire; there is a French Bible with numerous 





A FINE CLOSE HELMET 
Probably by Sigmund Wolf of Landshut 
To be sold at Messrs. Setheby’s on Fuly 9, 1931 


woodcuts printed on vellum by Verard, circa 1498, and a 
copy of the rare 1634 edition of Smith’s “‘ Virginia,” 
the present auction record of which is £1,450. 

Mrs. M. R. Brooke’s executors send the personal 
library of the late Rupert Brooke, while amongst the 
autograph letters is an early one of Marie Antoinette 
and others by John Wesley and Washington. 

The Rupert Brooke books, about 400 in number, 
were acquired gradually all through the poet’s life, and 
range from “ Through the Looking Glass,” given him 
in 1891, to a book on the War in which he has 
written, “‘ Sub-Lieut. Rupert Brooke, Hood 
Battalion, R.V.D., February 1915.” As is 
natural, verse bulks largely, accounting for 
more than half the collection. 

Christie’s first sale during July will consist 
of important English and foreign silver, the 
property of the late Duke of Hamilton and 
others, which they are selling on the Ist. 

In the Hamilton section of the sale, though 
the English silver is fine it is the foreign pieces 
which are the most important. Mostly of 
German origin it probably came to the Hamil- 
ton family in 1843 when William Alexander 
the eleventh Duke married Princess Mary of 
Baden, youngest daughter of the Grand Duke 
of Baden and cousin of Napoleon III. They 
include an early sixteenth-century German 
parcel gilt beaker and cover formed as a tree 
trunk, the cover surmounted by a figure of 
S. Sebastian. It bears the Luneberg hallmark. 
Another piece of the same period, a parcel gilt 
tankard, is remarkable for its chasings of Hol- 
beinesque heads. The English silver includes 
a seventeenth-century bell salt engraved with 
a floral design and two trays by Paul Lamerie, 
1729. Each tray bears in the centre a mono- 
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gram “ D. & C.” surmounted by a coronet. This is 
probably the cypher of James, Marquess of Douglas and 
Clydesdale, who succeeded as sixth Duke of Hamilton in 
1742 and married in 1752 the famous beauty, Elizabeth 
Gunning. 

Two fine pieces have been sent by the Custos and 
College of Vicars-Choral of Exeter Cathedral, a corpora- 
tion founded by Royal Charter in 1405. 

One is a Charles II. tankard which was presented by 
Christopher, second Duke of Albemarle. Bearing the 
hallmark for 1683 it is engraved with the arms quarterly 
of Monck, Plantagenet, Viscount Lisle, Rivers and 
Grey. The other piece is a porringer and cover with the 
hallmark for 1674. 

A “ nobleman ” is sending a William and Mary mace 
engraved with the Cholmondeley arms and the arms of 
the township of Over. 

The sale also includes some interesting German 
carved wood figures mounted with silver. Perhaps 
the most notable is a pair of figures of pedlars, 
partly painted, one carrying a silver basket on his back 
and the other a wooden basket fitted with three 
engraved silver boxes. 

The New York art season just closed at the American 
Art Association, Anderson Galleries, discloses the fact 
that despite extreme financial conditions the total for 
the season from October 1930 to May this year reached 
£715,000. Over half this sum was accounted for by 
art objects, paintings made nearly £200,000, books and 
autographs £105,000, and prints and etchings about 
£30,000. 

Desirable items in every class well resisted the 
sustained pressure of unfavourable conditions but the 
more mediocre were sold with less successful results. 

The most notable picture sold during the season was 
Turner’s “‘ Venice: The Giudecca,” in the Monell 
collection, which realized £17,000. This picture was 
illustrated on p. 470 of our December 1930 number. 





GERMAN CARVED WOOD FIGURES mounted with silver 
The pair of pedlars 10}” high and the falconer 13” high 


Hamilton Sale, Messrs. Christie’s, July 1, 1931 
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REX NON DESIDERITIS HOMINUM SED 
VOLUNTATE DEI 


By W. G. 





a 
KING JAMES VIII OF SCOTLAND AND III OF 
ENGLAND 
Anonymous bust 
Stylz of the French Sculptors Coysevox and Desjardins 
J ITH devotees of Royal Stuart iconography, 
it is not unusual to express regret that 
there are few good sculptures of members 
of the dynasty of the White Rose. The bust of 
James VI and I which adorned the Netherbow Port, 
Edinburgh, would seem to have met its end on the 
demolition of that grand old gateway in 1764. The 
Great Fire of London destroyed the glyptic image of 
Charles I which was wrought by Bernini in Italy, not 
from sittings, but with the aid of the painting by Van 
Dyck at Hampton Court, in which three aspects of the 
monarch’s head are shown within a single frame. And it 
is therefore doubly good to spend a moment in studying 
the remarkable sculptural effigy of the person who was 
styled by his friends, King James VIII and III, and by 
his foes, the Old Pretender. At the close of the seven- 
teenth century, Coysevox and Desjardins were the two 
outstanding sculptors in France; and while it might be 
rash straightway to attribute the icon of James to one 
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or other of these men, it is almost unquestionably by a 
Frenchman of their time who had felt their spell. 

The association of French artists with the Stuarts in 
exile is often exaggerated, because people forget that, in 
1713, France was compelled by the Treaty of Utrecht 
to deny hospitality to the crownless royal house. There- 
upon James VIII and III went to Lorraine, being then 
an independent duchy; but in 1717 he proceeded to 
Italy, and waiving a brief sojourn in Spain two years 
later, the whole of the rest of his life was spent on Italian 
soil. In Lorraine his portrait was painted by Alexis Belle, 
mention of payment to whom may be found in the Stuart 
Papers, Windsor; and though the present domicile of 
this painting by Belle does not appear to be known, there 
is a rare engraving of the work by Marie Nicolle 
Horthemels, who became the wife of Alexis. In 1719 
James was married in Rome to the Princess Maria 
Clementina Sobieska; and in the Scottish National 
Portrait Gallery, Edinburgh, there is a picture of her by 
her protégé, Francesco Trevisani, which may well have 
been done to celebrate her wedding, for the crown is 
figured at her right hand. In that same collection there 
is an anonymous painting of her husband, which is 
perhaps also by Trevisani, for this presentment has the 
look of being a companion-piece to the Maria Clementina 
one. What is the significance of these pictorial effigies 
of James, with regard to the French bust of him ? 

Duly fashioned with the somewhat grandiose accent 
beloved of the French school as the seventeenth century 
passed into the eighteenth, the sculpture depicts the 
royalty with the Order of St. George hanging at his 
breast, exactly as in the anonymous painting of about 
1719, and the Belle-Horthemels’ work of a little earlier. 
But the glyptic image seemingly represents a person 
rather older than the man shown in those two other 
things, which is virtually tantamount to saying that the 
bust was not executed till a good while after the Stuarts 
were banished from France by the Treaty of Utrecht. 
Nevertheless, it is eminently conceivable that a French 
statuary, studying in Italy subsequent to that event, was 
called upon there to make the likeness of the ultimate 
King James. Nor should it be forgotten that, in art as 
in many other fields, the simplest words on a given matter 
are often the best. And this glyptic presentment of the 
monarch without a sceptre, has an axiomatic resemblance 
to the portrait which is perhaps by Trevisani, and the 
print by Miss Horthemels from the picture by Alexis. 
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THE TWILIGHT OF A GOD 


WALDEMAR GEORGE 


FIG. II. LES JOUEURS DE CARTES 


WENTY-FIVE years ago Cézanne 

died at Aix. His life was that of a 

recluse, of a Saint of painting. His 

work, which was despised, gave rise 
to innumerable volumes of explanation and 
defence. It exercised a decisive influence on the 
art of our time. Has the moment come to revive 
our judgment of Cézanne? His art presents 
always a character of actuality. But the men 
of my generation regard it with a certain 
amount of calm. Their attitude towards the 
Master of Aix is more objective, more dis- 
interested, than that of the painters of the 
generation of Matisse, Picasso and Braque. 
Cézanne embodies the drama of the 2oth 
century, the drama of the man reduced by 
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By Paul Cézanne 


degrees to the state of an automaton. He 
was the first to feel the direct attack of this 
automatism. He struggles against it. He 
endeavours to retain his freedom of action, 
his accord with the world of facts. His re- 
sistance is vain. He succumbs to fate. He 
accepts the law of a rigorous historic deter- 
minism. Love of Nature is the saving grace 
of Cézanne. This love he opposes to the 
invasion of geometry. But the feeling, the 
profound sentiment of a primitive life, of 
a state of harmony, was lacking in Cézanne. 
The Man of Aix affected humility. In reality 
he imposes his personality on every subject 
he handles. Above all, he attempts to 
catch and crystallize fleeting phenomena. He 
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pretends to give a form, a weight, a plastic 
density to impalpable and immeasurable 
bodies. Cézanne explores space and makes it 
an alcove. He intercepts and captures light of 
which he makes a prism. Trifled with in that 
way, Nature takes her revenge. The drama of 
Paul Cézanne is a fight waged by the man 
against the elements. This combat becomes 
painful and complex from the fact that 


two ideas, two methods, two incompatible 
and self-contradictory orders. Those who 
followed Cézanne have known nothing of his 
sufferings. Cubism does away with visual 
emotion ; Cubism, which was interpreted as 
an heroic effort of freedom, a _ divorce 
between man and the universe. Cubism 
represents the last stage of an exclusively 
urban civilization. 





FIG. III. 


NATURE MORTE 


Cézanne tries to conciliate two divergent prin- 
ciples. The mesmerism of the painter of Aix, 
in Provence, is inherent to this indecision, to 
this duality of the man placed on the confines 
of two worlds. 

Cézanne introduces in nature that which is 
essentially liable to become an arbitrary prin- 
ciple of static architecture. Cézanne wrote : 
“Je voudrais faire un Poussin sur nature ” 
“I would like to make of Impressionism 
something as durable as the art of the old 
museums.” Imprisoned in this _ strange 
dilemma, the painter follows his course, but 
he could not escape from the vicious circle of 
his contradictory doctrines. He refuses to 
admit that classic vision and Pantheism, such 
as Impressionist painters conceived them, are 
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By Paul Cézanne 


This morbid desire for dissection and defor- 
mation, this tendency to treat the whole of 
the physical world as an experimental field, 
testifies an aberration in the mind of modern 
man. Cubism is not an expression of the 
human mind, of complete knowledge. This 
“* style ” indicates a partial paralysis of organic 
life, of the life of instincts. The cubist painter 
aims at going to the root of things, but the 
reality is much more banal, much more 
prosaic. I repeat it: Cubism signifies the 
rupture of man with the world. It is the 
first symptom of a new mal du siécle. The 
painter who reveals himself mentally incapable 
of realizing unity, vital to art and life, loses 
his footing and goes astray. Isolated in time, 
isolated in space, incapable of copying nature, 
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The Twilight of a God 


out of harmony with the works of God, 
unable to find in this intimate accord an 
adequate method for all his needs, incapable 
of creating a norm, a canon, which shall be 
absolute, escaping the hazards and troubles 
of everyday life, he creates nothing but 
monstrosities. 

Cubism, apocalyptic art, is the price 
paid for the culture of an epoch devoted to 
mechanism. Modern man pays dearly for this 
deception called liberty. All his victories turn 
against him. Picasso’s fault is an excessive 







FIG. IV. LE MONT STE VICTOIRE 


pride. His science and his talent are in vain. 
This constructor of images rakes the cinders 
and evolves abstractions, phantom forms, 
obscure ideograms. Picasso, himself, admits 
that his painting is reactionary. Freud has 
measured the distance which separates the 
dream from a work of art. . . . Cézanne has 
declared that the different aspects of nature 
could all be reduced to the cone, the cylinder, 
and the pyramid. But these words should 
not be taken too literally. Cézanne, this 
primitif dun nouvel art plastique, could not 
foresee Cubism. His ideals were higher 
and vaster. And yet he is indeed ’homme du 
destin, the irresponsible author of a vision 
which carries within itself the multiple germs 
of future catastrophes. 

Was Cézanne always the painter of problems 
as he became at the age of 40 years? He 
started under the banners of Daumier and 
Edouard Manet. He is as savant as any other 
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artist. It seems even that he possesses a 
surer and more developed talent than that of 
the Impressionists. In the portraits of the 
“Pere” and of “ Achille Emperaire” ; in 
the effigies of the ““ Moine ” and the “ Avocat,”’ 
and in the portrait of a “ Man” (which we 
reproduce here, Fig. I) he is free in his 
movements. 

Between 1866 and 1868 he paints in large 
layers spread with the palette knife. His 
chiaroscuro is produced by white and black 
in opposition, without any transition. How- 
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By Paul Cézanne 


ever primitive were his methods, he works 
with ease. His technic became rigid only 
later. Impressionism, and his collaboration 
with Camille Pissarro, at Antwerp, in 1873, 
caused an illumination of his work. This 
period, which lasted but a short time, is one of 
peace, of reconciliation with the world as it is. 
The visionary of the “‘ Crime,” the dramaturge, 
the haunted painter, gives way, little by little, 
to a rustic artist. Cézanne is not yet obsessed 
with the idea of a fixed constructive art, which 
will be one day the cause of his troubles. 
His faculty of perception is fresh. He uses 
profitably the advice of Camille Pissarro. 
Frequently, he has recourse to the subtle tech- 
nique of broken colours. But his surfaces, 
patterned with minute spots, instead of forming 
a tonal mosaic, harmonize and give out a very 
sweet impression of luminous unity. 

But before he discovers Impressionism, the 
exterior vision, Cézanne appears as a haunted 
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artist. Very rarely he dominates the subjects 
which he attempts. He is not on the level of 
the masters whose memory exalts and tortures 
him alternatively. It matters little. With all 
his might, he aims at the epic style of 
Delacroix. The obstacles which he en- 
counters are strangers, externals. They 
escape, in a certain measure, his initiative and 
his will. Only the difficulty of realization curbs 
his enthusiasm. His conception is large. 
Had he not imposed a bridle, a discipline to 
his juvenile ardour, he would have triumphed. 
He did not wish it. No one will blame him 
for taking his chance! After 1880, the nature 
of the problem is changed. The difficulties do 
not come from outside. They are not material 
obstacles which a painter can overcome in 
perfecting his means of expression. Cézanne 
is, henceforth, the sole creator of his 
troubles. 

He attempts the impossible. He aspires 
to place himself in the centre of his theme, to 
identify himself with it, while retaining the 
réle of the spectator. Such a dual character 
could but lead to a cruel failure. The method 
of Cézanne is sterile. It is a prodigious 
cerebral exercise. It is, perhaps, a mode of 
knowledge. It is not a mean, a working tool. 
Are not his successes, without doubt, the 
result of a happy accident? But Cézanne is 
not great, because he applies himself too 
literally to a programme. His genius appears 
in his most simple works, the most naive, most 
traditional, those in which he gives rein to his 
pleasure of painting, of creating, of incarnating 
colour, those in which he reveals himself as 
an artist capable of scaling, in conformity with 
the laws of an orthodox linear perspective, 
a dignified Provengal landscape; those also, 
where he places, as “‘ Les Joueurs de Cartes,” 
figures of heavy peasants, with badly equalized 
bodies, hacked out as with a sickle, of a grave 
agrarian beauty (Fig. IT). 

As a painter of still-life, Cézanne goes 
always further than his theme, as he goes 
beyond the superficial external colour. His 
tones have a substance, a form. They are 
not smudges or merely pigments. They 
are living bodies endowed with arteries and 
blood vessels. Cézanne never escapes from 
the tyranny of his rules. He transgresses 
them and renders them invisible. 

A conflict between the vision and the general 
conception of the picture; a conflict between 


the method and the technique of his work— 
that is the essence of the art of Paul Cézanne. 
What are the symptoms, the stigmata of this 
struggle which, with every new canvas, the 
painter has with himself? What are the real 
reasons for it? Cézanne cannot conceive a 
humanized world, the world of a Poussin or 


a Claude. Such a world has for him a false 
character. He is not controlled by visual 
experiment. But the diffusion of the being 





FIG. VI. FIGURE By Paul Cézanne 
in nature, desired and realized by the Im- 
pressionists, is a state which appears to him 
unworthy. The Frenchman, of all time, rebels 
against an art in which man has ceased to be 
the centre of gravity. 

If Cézanne stammers, it is that he tries to 
reconstruct by himself a solid edifice, whereas 
his architecture is no more than a scaffolding. 
Cézanne, /’autodidacte, assembles his materials 
in view of their future use. But his whim for 
cubic construction proves that the harmony is 
for ever broken. All the atoms which enter 
into the composition of the world of Paul 
Cézanne take the form of rectangles. Doubt- 
less, the outlines of the colour passages put 
the seal, for better or worse, on the cosmic 
unity built by the man from Aix. 

But this réseau routier appears insufficient. 
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The great lines of communication which 
emerge from a single centre are missing. The 
will of the painter can do nothing against this 
sham love, against this inaptitude for unity 
of action which characterizes his epoch. 
Cézanne grips firmly aourishing earth, but 
he develops in a theoretic plane. He loses 


at the end of his life, chaos reigns supreme. 
The artist confuses interior order, which is 
the peace of the soul, with geometry. This 
confusion is a tribute paid to the materialistic 
era. 

An explosive colour imprisoned in a 
loose-jointed frame. At every moment this 





FIG. VII. BAIGNEURS 


hold of the universal soul. He does not know 
the language of nature, that fluid, musical 
language. He scans, he spells each word. 
His art based on diagrams and outline drawings 
can only end at the standard. . . . The blanks 
which one finds in the work of Cézanne trans- 
late his state of unrest and disappointment. 
The staccato rhythm, this lack of continuity, 
emerges everywhere. But in the still-life 
studies an active colour renders them imper- 
ceptible (Fig. III). On the other hand, in the 
large landscapes, which Paul Cézanne painted 
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staggering broken blade threatens to give way, 
to fall to pieces. The house of bits and pieces, 
which Cézanne created with so much labour, 
is ready to crumble. This house remains erect 
by a prodigy of will and perseverance. Its 
foundations are shaking. 

The earth, water, air are but the cells of 
an invisible body, but these elements linked 
together and amalgamated are made of forms 
cut in facets of diamonds, of sculptured planes 
in intaglio or relief, of points of intersection 
of horizontal and vertical touches. Cézanne 





The Twilight of a God 


creates a cubic space. He ignores the infinite 
and l’espace-profondeur (Figs. IV, V). 

Cézanne never renounced composition. He 
has attempted, at different times, to balance 
and organize his ensembles; to synchronize 
and make them act spontaneously and simul- 
taneously. All his efforts were in vain. When 
he treats a single figure (Fig. VI) he cannot 
succeed in unifying its component parts 
and make them articulate. His proportions 


without ever meeting. These anthropomorphic 
forms are rooted in the earth. In the same 
degree as the trees, they form part of the 
scenery. They incorporate themselves with 
the plants. Not one movement indicates that 
these “‘ Baigneurs” (Figs. VII and VIII) are 
living beings capable of acting freely. In this 
respect, the picture of the “ Baigneuses” 
(Fig. IX), which belongs to Ambroise Vollard, 
is characteristic. 





FIG. VIII. 


BAIGNEURS 


are false. His fore-shortenings are faults of 
drawing. His distortions, his écarts de lan- 
gage, which have been codified, exploited, 
imitated, elevated into a dogma, are not inten- 
tional. These are not poetic licences. They 
have nothing in common with the amplified 
forms of Gothic art or of El Greco. They 
are shortcomings which no pretext, however 
clever it be, could justify. Cézanne was very 
careful not to dissimulate them. He acknow- 
ledged his weakness, his faults. Such admission 
is to his credit. 

All the compositions that we reproduce here 
present the same general traits (Figs. VII, VIII, 
and IX). Forms leaning toward each other 


By Paul Cézanne 


One side of the triangle, which this false 
composition presents, is formed by a tree. The 
body of the woman, leaning on this tree, 
seems frozen, petrified. Never will the slave 
shake off his chains so as to take part in a 
common action. In the group of the 
‘* Baigneurs ” each figure acts separately. The 
painter expresses fixed attitudes. The moving, 
the passage from one state to another, is an 
unknown domain forbidden to Cézanne. 

This static tendency to isolate forms is not 
a new thing. The Christian sarcophagi of the 
third century present the same characteristics 
as the work of Cézanne. Before we come to 
one or two centuries later, to hieratic form, 
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the frontal, the Latin forms become set and 
s’émancipent. 

This emancipation, which is a solution of 
continuity, may be interpreted as a conquest 
of individual life. 

Christianity checks and dissolves the 
mechanical cadence, made of unity of forces. 

Henceforth, only the idea unifies the figures, 
the scenes of a sarcophagus. This internal 
unity will compensate for the absence of the 
composition, in a literal physical sense of the 
word. 

But Cézanne does not replace the lost 


face to the extreme, when he fails to see the 
value of the glance. He is that, too, when he 
declares to Ambroise Vollard, after making 
him pose fifty times, “‘ Je suis assez content 
du plastron de la chemise.” Is this human 
failure compensated by the actual painting? 
One admits it so long as one considers form 
outside its physical content. But form is 
only a symbol, a conveyor of energy, which 
creates a link of union between man and the 
work of art. 

Because he misunderstood the value of this 
symbol, because he refused to have recourse 





FIG, IX, 


BAIGNEUSES 


By Paul Cézanne 


Collection Vollard 


feeling of rhythmic unity by any new thing. 
Cézanne considers the universe as a vast still- 
life. Incapable of giving life to inanimate 
beings, for better or for worse, he kills the 
living beings. It is useless to push any further 
this analyse spectrale of the man of Aix. It 
is useless to search longer for the genesis of 
his style. 

Painter of still-life, Cézanne is not only that 
when he offers us a dish of fruit. He is that 
also when he paints figures, when he attacks 
the problem of the portrait, when he treats the 
body as a mannequin, when he schematises the 


to the idiom of portraiture, to the resembling 
expression, which are the usual means of 
exchange to the Western man, the creator of 
living nature and delegated to lines and 
colours, independent from themes, the exclu- 
sive mission of translating thoughts, Cézanne, 
the portraitist and figure painter, if not 
Cézanne the painter of landscapes, has created 
a work, much too gratuite to gain for itself 
the universality of a lasting life. The art 
of Cézanne, this solitary hero, is a study of 
matter. The art of Cézanne is not a fount of 


spiritual force. 
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THE FINAL SOLUTION OF MAITRE PHILIPPE 


By PHYLLIS ACKERMAN 





TRIUMPH OF TIME OVER FAME 


Collection of the Marques de Castro Serna, Barcelona 


AITRE PHILIPPE has been the 

Man with the Iron Mask of the 

history of tapestry and, by the same 

token, the subject of a comedy of 

errors by the students in the field for the last 

fifty years. The name Philippe has been 

attached to two approximately contemporary 

tapestries, both, apparently, of Brussels origin 

and both now in the Cinquantenaire Museum 

in Brussels. The problem has been: first, 

are both these Philippes one and the same; 

and second, if so, or whether or no, who is 
Philippe ? 

Philippe first appeared on the scene in a 

document published by Van Even in 1860.* 

According to this, Jean van Brussel, whose 


* Edouard van Even, Louvain monumental (Louvain, 1860), 
p. 181, notes 2, 3, 4. 
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family name was Van Roome, had been paid 
23 florins for the sketch of a tapestry, while a 
Philippe had been paid 13} florins for the 
cartoon. The tapestry was a “ Judgment of 
Herkinbald ” ordered by the Confraternity of 
the Holy Sacrament of Louvain. It remained 
in Louvain until acquired by the Cinquan- 
tenaire Museum. 

But though Van Even thus introduced 
Philippe, it was Pinchart five years later who 
really started the ball rolling.* He brought the 
second tapestry into the discussion, a “ Des- 
cent from the Cross.” The name PHILIEP 
is inscribed on the edge of the chaperon of one 
of the spectators. Pinchart, however, did not 


* Aléxandre Pinchart, ‘“‘ Notice sur deux tapisseries de haute- 
lisse du XVIe siécle ” in Bulletin des Commissions Royales d’ Art et 
da’ Archéologie, T. 1V (Brussels, 1865), pp. 322 et seq. 
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believe that this tapestry could be by the same 
designer as the “‘ Herkinbald ” because of the 
difference in style. He gave, also, a second 
impetus to the problem by offering an identi- 
fication for Philippe, but only the Philippe 
of the ‘“ Herkinbald.” He suggested that 


But he rejected Philippe de Mol on the ground 
that Pinchart had no evidence, which was 
certainly true, and suggested that it was 
probably Philippe van Orley. Wauters 
made this suggestion somewhat tentatively 
as he, also, had no evidence, but twelve 





THE TRIUMPH OF TIME OVER FAME AND THE TRIUMPH OF ETERNITY OVER TIME 


Inscribed MAL on the gown of a man in lower !eft corner 


Musée des Arts Décoratifs, Lyons 


he was probably Philippe de Mol. Nothing 
is known of this man save that he was a 
Brussels painter who was named in a heresy 
indictment with a group of painters and 
weavers in 1517. 

Sixteen years elapsed and then M. Alphonse 
Wauters brought Philippe to controversial 
life again.* He was the first to suggest that 
the Philippe of the document and the Philiep 
of the inscription were probably the same. 


* Alphonse Wauters, Bernard van Orley, sa famille et ses 
ceuvres (Bruxelles, 1881), pp. 13-15. 
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years later he had convinced himself it was 
a fact.* 

The entrance of Philippe van Orley did not 
clarify the mystery, for this Van Orley is 
himself a mystery. Presumably he was an 
older brother of Bernard’s, and both were 
sons of Valentine, but both these possibilities 
are disputed and nothing really is known 
about him save that he was a painter. How- 
ever, even the slight definition of having the 
same name as the famous Bernard seems to 


* Idem, Bernard van Orley (Paris, 1893), p. 11. 
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have given this Philippe more substance than 
his erstwhile rival De Mol, for from this 
moment De Mol passes out of consideration. 

Nearly a quarter of a century went by 


weaver might change any aspect of a cartoon ; * 
and second, he was confident that Philippe 
could not be Philippe van Orley because he 
felt sure that the same man had designed also 





TRIUMPH OF FAME OVER DEATH 


Collection of the Marques de Castro Serna, Barcelona 


without anything more happening to Philippe, 
and then M. Destrée became interested. 
First he announced that the Philippe of the 
** Herkinbald ” and the Philippe of the “ Des- 
cent” were one and the same, sweeping away 
the difference in style on the ground that the 


the “ Triumphs ” in the Victoria and Albert 

Museum, and one of these is dated 1507. 
Philippe van Orley, if the son of Valentine 

and older brother of Bernard, could not have 


* Joseph Destrée, Maitre Philippe, auteur de cartons de 
tapisserie (Bruxelles, 1904), pp. 8, 20. 
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been born before 1491, and a fifteen-year-old 
boy, no matter how precocious, would hardly 
have been designing such cartoons, great in 
size and cost if not in esthetic character. 
Philippe, therefore, remained for M. Destrée 
merely Maitre Philippe, not further named. 
De Mol was not taken into consideration. 
Destrée attributed to his Maitre Philippe the 
cartoons of about thirty-five well-known tapes- 
tries, not taking into account his previous 
assumption that the weaver might so change 
the style of a cartoon that critical attribution 
on a stylistic basis would be impossible. 

Three years later the confusion of the 
problem was more confounded by some 
researches of Chanoine Thiéry.* Half of 
Philippe had been based on a decorative 
inscription. Following this clue, M. Thiéry 
began to try to decipher similar inscriptions 
on other tapestries. On some half-dozen he 
believed he found the name of Jean van 
Roome. Jean van Roome had been associated 
with Philippe in the “ Herkinbald.” In one 
instance he believed he found also the name 
Orley. Orleys, Philippes, and Van Roomes 
seemed all to be brought back together again. 

The following year Dr. Friedlander ¢ was 
brought face to face with the problem in a 
study of Bernard van Orley, but he left the 
question indeterminate. Whether, he said, 
Master Philipp, of Brussels, who made the 
sketch for the Louvain tapestry in 1513 is to 
be identified as Philippe van Orley is by no 
means clear. 

It remained for Dr. Gébel to bring all the 
threads together in a conclusive statement + 
and to assert, first, that the “* Herkinbald ” and 
“* Descent ” designers were one and the same; 
second, that he was Philippe van Orley; and, 
third, accepting Thiéry’s work, that there 
was a Van Roome-Van Orley school that had 
probably worked through several generations, 
the founder being Valentine. To this school, 
to Valentine, his pupils and his sons (assuming 
that the other Van Orleys were his sons), and 
to Jean van Roome, whose exact relation was 
undetermined, Dr. Gdébel attributed about 


* A. Thiéry, Les inscriptions ez signatures des tapisseries du 
peintre bruxellois Fean de Bruxelles appelé aussi Jean de Rome 
Louvain, 1907). 

t+ Max J. Friedlander, “ Bernaert van Orley” in Jahrbuch 
der Koniglich preuszischen Kunstsammlungen, Bd. XX1X (Berlin, 
1908), p. 228, n. 2. 

¢ Heinrich Gobel, ‘ Wandteppiche,” I. Teil, Die Nieder- 
lander (Leipzig, 1923), p. 410 et seq. 
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one hundred tapestry cartoons. The solution 
would have been neat and convenient, but it 
did not bear examination; for Thiéry had been 
a little too enthusiastic in his pursuit of Jean 
van Roome and not all the tapestries on which 
he believed he found the name could possibly 
be by the same man. 

Among the many related tapestries in the 
style which had come, by now, to be known 
as “ School of Maitre Philippe,” certain ones 
bear inscriptions, apparently signatory. Some 
of these seemed to point to the name of quite 
another Philippe, Truffin of Tournay. And 
so he was put forward as a candidate for the 
position of Maitre Philippe.* 

To this hypothesis Madame _ Crick- 
Kuntziger ¢ next objected, and she based her 
objection on a sound foundation. There was, 
she said, no one school of Maitre Philippe, 
but the style was a generally current formula 
practised by designers of independent origins, 
and she cited as proof still another piece in the 
Cinquantenaire Museum, inscribed KNOEST, 
a name which she identified as that of a cartoon 
designer of Brussels origin listed in the Ant- 
werp Guild. Moreover, she continued, the 
Philippe of the “‘ Herkinbald ” was not even a 
master, but only a workman under Jean van 
Roome, and so of no importance. Thus she 
separated finally and conclusively the two 
tapestries which Wauters had tentatively and 
Destrée definitely brought together. And, to 
this extent, the problem was returned to where 
it had begun with M. Pinchart fifty years 
before. 

Philippe, who had become now only the 
Philippe of the * Descent,” still had no gener- 
ally accepted last name. But in the collection 
of the Marques de Castro Serna in Barcelona 
was a pair of tapestries, illustrating the 
“Triumph of Fame over Death” and the 
“Triumph of Time over Fame,” clearly by 
the designer of the “‘ Descent,” as Destrée long 
ago recognized; and on the spindle of Clotho, 
small and reversed, but in clear letters, is 
inscribed MOL. 

Moreover, in the Musée des Arts Décora- 
tifs of Lyons is a tapestry, unfortunately 
extensively repaired, representing the 


* Phyllis Ackerman, ‘ Recently Identified Designers of 
Gothic Tapestries,” in The Art Bulletin, vol. ix (New York, 
1926), p. 154 ef seq. 

+ Marthe Crick-Kuntziger, Maitre Knoest et les tapisseries 


** signées”’ des Musées Royaux du Cinquantenaire (Liége, 1927), 


e. 32, 
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“Triumph of Time over Fame” and the 
“Triumph of Eternity over Time,” which 
partly repeats the Castro Serna corresponding 


THE DESCENT 


ambiguous inscription would not in itself be 
sufficient proof, but taken in conjunction with 
the other inscriptions, it constitutes excellent 





FROM THE CROSS 


Inscribed PHILIEP on the chaperon of the bearded spectator on the right 


Cinquantenaire Museum, Brussels 


panel and is clearly by the same designer also; 
and on the edge of the gown of a man in one 
corner is inscribed MAL. 

Finally, the ‘“‘ Descent ” itself adds a little 
further evidence, for on the horizontal stripes 
on the towel held by a man on the left are the 
letters M PM OL; N PMA. Such a scattered and 


) 


corroboration. Again, we revert fifty years to 
M. Pinchart’s first good guess, though he 
attached the name, not to the “‘ Descent,” but 
to the “ Herkinbald.” Philippe, designer of 
the ‘‘ Descent from the Cross ” and equally of 
the Castro Serna and Lyons “ Triumphs ”’ is 
Philippe de Mol. 
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MODERN DECORATIVE ART 


By CATHERINE MORAN 








FIG. I. IRON STAND AND OTHER OBJECTS 


HE general quickening of activities 

which has been making itself felt 

with increasing insistence in every 

branch of the national life in Spain 

has nowhere been more apparent than in 
the domain of art. Simultaneously with the 
growth of modern painting and sculpture has 
come a revival of the industrial arts and 
crafts which may be classed under the heading 
of decorative art. This movement has de- 
veloped under the fostering care of the National 
Museum of Industrial Art. The zeal and 
enthusiasm of the late director, Rafael 
Domenech, and of the actual director, Luis 
Perez-Bueno, have given a stimulating impulse 
to the creative imagination of Spanish artificers. 
The traditions of decorative art in Spain 
are so ancient that their origins are lost in 
antiquity, but the examples which survive 
testify to the immense output in early times 
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Remacha 


and the high degree of excellence that was 
achieved. The coming of the Moors was a 
factor of primary importance in the history 
of the industrial arts. They settled down on 
the soil and applied themselves to the pur- 
suance of the ancient crafts. They introduced 
new processes and a profusion of new motifs, 
geometrical designs, interlacing tracery, cufic 
characters; and these contributions, engrafted 
on the designs and methods which they 
found in the Peninsula, produced a strong, 
virile, original art, marked with pronounced 
idiosyncrasies proper to itself. 

During the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, notwithstanding sporadic bursts of 
activity, industrial art suffered an eclipse. 
Its decline may be attributed to many causes, 
not least among them being the expul- 
sion of the Moriscos, Moorish dwellers on 
Christian soil who assiduously guarded the 
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FIG. II. 


IRON SCREEN, “El Flautista” Remacha 


old traditions and were the most expert and 
devoted craftsmen. 

The revival of the old industrial arts is 
one of the features of modern times, and the 
Decorative Art Section of the Exposicion 
Nacional de Bellas Artes, held in Madrid this 
summer, contains some arresting examples 
of the excellent achievements in applied art of 
the present day. 

It is perhaps the iron work and leather 
work which first catch the eye, and since it was 
in these mediums that the most characteristic- 
ally Spanish work was done in the past they 
may be considered first. 

Pablo Remacha Nogueras, from the School 
of Arts and Crafts of Madrid, shows a number 
of specimens of his work in iron which recall 
the traditions embodied in the splendid exam- 
ples of iron work which fill the cathedrals and 
churches all over the country. Anyone who 
has visited Granada and Toledo cannot fail 
to have been struck with amazement at the 
work involved in the huge rejas in which the 
massive iron has been bent and _ twisted, 
beaten and forged into the wonderful designs 
and ornamentations of their composition. The 


artists of the present day modify their work so 
that it may find a fit setting in the modern home. 

The iron stand by Remacha (Fig. I) which 
has been awarded the first prize, is light and 
airy in design. That delicacy of line coupled 
with great purity and strength which charac- 
terizes the modern architecture is_ here 
reflected. 3 

The book-rests possess the same qualities 
of apparent fragility linked to actual power. 
The pair entitled ‘“‘ Ostriches,” consist of 
a scanty composition of palms and ostriches, 
but the manipulation of the metal is such 
that the design—the birds caught, as it were, 
unawares in rapid movement, the angle of 
the tall palm—evokes a complete landscape 
rich in atmosphere and sensation. 

The lines of the inkstand and blotter are 
elegant and harmonious. At each side of the 
inkwell is a scroll of roses so delicately worked 
that even in this rigid medium the flowers 
retain their appearance of freshness and 
fragility. 

Two iron screens are also the work of the 
same artist. A small one, designed for a fire- 
place (Fig. II), is decorated with a plant motif 
appliedin a conventional manner. Inthe centre, 
a branch is brought round in a partial semicircle 
so that it seems to be shading a charming figure 





FIG. Ill. 


LEATHER HANGING Lapayese Bruna 
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in gilt and silver of a boy playing a flute. It 
is a highly imaginative composition, and the 
effect attained is graceful and evocative. The 
larger screen is so designed that the interest 
centres in the upper part. The flutist is 
standing, while the plant and leaf motif is so 
disposed as to 
give the effect of 
rich verdure and 
blossoms waving 
joyfully around 
the musician. 

There are also 
excellent exam- 
ples here of metal 
repoussé. A plate 
is of unpolished 
iron, a somewhat 
grim medium, 
the use of which 
tends to empha- 
size the subject of 
the design. Two 
warriors in arm- 
our with swords 
and shields are 
represented in 
combat; round 
the rim is a 
Gothic decoration 
adapted from the 
thistle motif. The 
relief is very pro- 
nounced and the 
lines are strong 
and lucid, throw- 
ing up the details 
with clarity. The 
piece beside it 1s 
by the same artist, 
Tomas Rueda, 
and displays the 
same qualities of force and precision coupled 
with a nice sense of design. 

A frame on the wall containing some 
beautiful examples of leather work by Lapayese 
Bruna (Fig. III), which have been awarded the 
first prize, are a revelation of the decorative 
potentialities of this medium. There are 
designs in low relief and brightly-coloured 
Renaissance and Baroque patterns, as well as a 
piece simulating tapestry, and another in which 
the outline of the design is incised and the 
subject delicately shaded. 
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FIG. IV. GUADAMECIL 


The guadamecil or leather hanging by the 
same artist is a piece of very great rarity and 
beauty (Fig. IV). It represents a submarine 
scene. Here in the blue-green sea, with its 
silvery reflections, a shoal of fish of every 
hue—emerald, ruby, sapphire, silver, and 
gold—-wend their 
way downwards 
in a beautiful 
curve, breaking 
the water into sil- 
ver bubbles which 
float up to the far 
away air. The 
floor of the sea is 
scattered with 
starfish, sea ur- 
chins, and sea 
anemones. Reeds 
wave languidly in 
the water, in 
which medusas 
float suspended. 
The tones of the 
composition are 
enwrapped in that 
delicate silver veil 
which deep water 
spreads round 
the creatures that 
dwell in it. 

These leather 
hangings are mod- 
ern specimens of 
an ancient art with 
a long and in- 
teresting history. 
Guadamecil is the 
Spanish equiva- 
lent for the 
leather hangings 
known in France 
cuirs d’or or Cordoban 
The art of colouring and gilding 


Lapayese Bruna 


and England as 
leather. 
leather in this way is thought to be of Arab 
origin, or brought by them to Europe from 


the East. It flourished in Cordoban, from 
whence it was exported to the different 
countries of Europe and the Indies. The 
name guadameci is said to be derived from 
Ghadames, a town in the Sahara where as 
early as the twelfth century leather of a very 
fine quality was to be found, and excellent 
leather is still to be got there. The leather 
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Modern Decorative Art in Spain 


was very finely tooled and worked into relief 
in designs of sea horses, birds, cupids, flowers, 
and leaves. The work was done out of doors 


FIG. V. 


M. L. Garcia Sainz 


so that the leather might be exposed to the 
sun. 

A book cover of great beauty is shown in 
Fig. V. It is by Maria Luisa Garcia Sainz. 
Colour is used on the water which breaks into 
blue and silver wavelets. Beyond can be seen 
the cliffs of the far shore. The storks among 


the reeds are finely drawn, making a pleasing 


and graceful pattern. Another example of 
this artist’s work is the coffer with delicately 
modelled figures (see also Fig. V). They are 
left in the natural tan colour of the leather. 
Paint is applied to the background and to the 
garlands, while the scroll design is picked out 
in gold. 

The exhibits of ceramics are highly interest- 
ing. Peyro has a number of figures in glazed 
pottery which display great power of modelling 
and a fine appreciation of colour. The group 
entitled “‘ Danza Valenciana” (Fig. VI) is a 
truly magnificent example of the ceramist’s 
art. The figures are some 16 ins. high. Two 
couples dressed in the picturesque and sump- 
tuous costumes of Valencia are dancing on the 
greensward. The men are dressed in short 
coats and knickerbockers, the one in wine 
colour with a saffron sash and a brown flowered 
waistcoat, the other in deep olive green with a 
red sash and a pale-green flowered waistcoat. 
They both wear tasselled caps to match their 
suits, white stockings and sandals. They bend 
gracefully towards their partners, their feet 
in position to step forwards, their fingers 
touching lightly. So realistic is their attitude 
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COFFER AND BOOK COVER. Leather repoussé 


that at any moment it would seem that the 
group would swing on in the sweeping move- 
ments of the dance. The girls wear the full 
long flowered brocade skirts of the 
region, one blue, the other shot 
pink and gold, with tight-fitting 
bodices and white embroidered 
shawls caught at the waist. Typical 
high gilt engraved combs are in 
their hair which they wear coiled 
over their ears and caught with 
jewelled combs which match the 
long earrings. 

It is interesting to note that 
this artist comes from Valencia, a 
vicinity which is steeped in the 
traditions of Spanish ceramics. It 
was here that the beautiful gold 
lustre ware was made which during 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
was so much prized in courts and palaces, 
both in Spain and abroad, and of which 
precious specimens are to be seen in the 
British Museum and the Victoria and Albert 
Museum. The kilns of Valencia are working 
again, fifty of them in the little town of 
Manises alone, as also are those of Granada 
and Talavera. 

By the Catalan artist, Guardiola, are plates 


FIG. VI. “DANZA VALENCIANA” 








highly decorative in colouring and design. 
In order to heighten the effect the artist 
frequently employs different methods of apply- 
ing his pigments in a single composition. 
Examples of this may be seen in Fig. VII. 
The centre is painted in a style reminiscent 
of Italian majolica. In the decorative floral 
border the colour is applied in small thick 
blobs which stand out in relief. 
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and from their upraised hands hang garlands 
of flowers and fruit, carved in ivory and 
picked out in colours. 

An oval vase, which recalls in its form the 
original tusk from which it was fashioned, is 
carved with scenes of a stag hunt. The 
hunters with their bows and arrows have 
entrapped the stags under the trees and the 
dogs leap upon them from behind. The 





FIG. VII. 


PLATES. Ceramics 


Both these artists have already won recog- 
nition for their work. They are well known in 
Spain, and Guardiola is the holder of the 
first prize in the International Exhibition at 
Barcelona. 

Examples of the revival of the art of 
orfévrerie are also to be seen in the section of 
Decorative Art. A very felicitous association 
of different materials is achieved by Rafael 
Bargues. On a heavy base of green marble 
delicately veined with white, are three sturdy 
babes modelled in ivory, recalling in their 
chubby lustiness the joyful careless children 
of Della Robbia, or to come to our own 
time, of Mariano Benlliure. They support a 
cup of white crystal edged with delicate green, 
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Guardiola 


composition displays a sense of drama and 
movement interpreted by a fine and delicate 
technique. 

There are some specimens of enamel work 
of a very high standard. Some pieces by 
Melchor Gaspar, a Madrid artist, have a rare 
and subtle charm, due perhaps to their de- 
licious colouring and sparkling transparency. 
A coffer is decorated by him with sylvan 
scenes. White figures, shining and comely, 
flit across a greensward or recline amid the 
gorgeous colourings of the meadows and 
blossoms which hang heavy on the branches 
overhead, and the plumage of peacocks. A 
deep cobalt sky is the background for this 
jewelled display. 








NOTES ON AUGUSTE RODIN 


By ARTHUR SYMONS 





LES BENEDICTINS 


By A. Rodin 


At the Leicester Galleries 


ODIN arrives, after the lapse of centuries, as the 
one successor to Michelangelo and Donatello, 
and, to me, his genius can only be compared with 

~ theirs. He, when he was in Rome, fell under 

the same spell as I did on seeing Michelangelo’s frescoes 
in the Sistine Chapel : the spell of the passion of this 
overwhelming life which burns through every line, where 
one sees the creating joy of the artist, flawless, unchecked, 
fulfilling its desire as not even the Greeks have done. 
And yet, from the year when I first met Rodin in 1892 
to the last time when I saw him in 1907, it seemed to 
me that to him, also, only the direct works of God had 


been revealed. And, to us, Donatello was greater than 
Michelangelo; for the art of sculpture, between the 
Greeks and the Florentine, awoke only in him, and in 
the case of both, their art awakens and dies with them. 
And, therefore, the supreme and terrifying and con- 
summate creation of Judith and that of “La Belle 
Heaulmiére ” challenge no other comparison. Only, in 
Rodin’s, which is the reincarnation of Villon’s, one recalls 
his line “‘ Thus endeth all the beauty of us ” as it can be 
said by those who have tasted the “ sweet yoke” of 
beauty upon the necks of the world. 

Rodin told me that the inspiration for “‘ La Porte de 
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l’Enfer ” came to him in 1857, the year of the publication 
of “ Les Fleurs du Mal.” When I saw it, it covered the 
entire space of one vast wall; there was the great door, 
and on either side climbed up and down, crawled and 
coiled, snake-like naked creatures. Now, whenever I 
was with Rodin, at Meudon or in Paris, there were 
always on one table in his studio two books which he 
prized more than any others : “ Les Fleurs du Mal ” of 





LE BAISER 


By A. Rodin 


At the Leicester Galleries 


Baudelaire and a French prose version of Dante’s 
“ Inferno,” done by Fiorentino. So, in Baudelaire as in 
Rodin, there was something in their creative force which 
was abnormal, perverse, monstrous and diabolical. 
“La Porte de l’Enfer ” had its origin, I think, more in 
Baudelaire than in Dante. His “‘ Gates of Hell ” are a 
headlong flight and rambling, in which all the agonies 
of a place of torment, which is Baudelaire’s rather than 
Dante’s, swarm in actual movement. Femmes damnées 
lean upward and downward out of hollow caves and 
mountainous crags, they cling to the edge of the world, 
off which their feet slip, they embrace blindly over a 
precipice, they roll together into bottomless pits of 
descent. Arms wave in appeal, and clasp shuddering 
bodies in an extremity of despair. And all this sorrowful 
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and tortured flesh is consumed with desire, with the 
hurrying fever of those who have only a short time in 
which to enjoy the fruits of desire. Their mouths open 
towards one another in an endless longing, all their 
muscles strain violently towards the embrace. They live 
only with a life of desire, and that obsession has carried 
them beyond the wholesome bounds of nature, into 
the violence of a perversity which is at times almost 
insane. 

Having kept all my note-books, I have opened one I 
had with me in 1892 when I was spending a month in 
the Quartier Latin, which includes my impressions of 
Rodin’s works in his studio, 182 Rue de |’Université. 
“La Porte de l’Enfer.” A great door, in two com- 
partments, with frieze above, and three huge figures at 
the top. Two lines of low relief down the length outside 
the actual door. The three figures at the top, stepping 
downwards wearily, as if in despair, and about to enter 
the gates of Hell, might be said to represent : 


Lacsiate ogni speranza. 


” 


On the frieze, around ‘“‘ Le Penseur,” there is a Dance 
of Death: a skeleton, a Maenad with lifted throat and 
hand, figures shameless and hideous, dancing, lying on 
the ground, lifted on one another’s shoulders, Lesbians, 
“Les Femmes Damnées ” of Baudelaire. They clasp and 
writhe in agony anc delight, moving tumultuously, 
swarming round “ Le Penseur,” who sits, immobile, 
contemplating Hell. Below larger groups : first a figure 
falling right out of the composition, beyond the line of 
the frieze. A winged figure falls horribly. Creatures 
creep into holes, climb rocks, grovel, mount and 
descend. 

A desperate faced woman flings herself on the body 
of her lover, as if to guard or save or help him. Some 
stand, lifting desperate arms. A woman sits, doubled 
upon herself, the head hanging below the knees. And 
always there is beauty as well as terror: the lines are 
lines of beauty. Like Michelangelo, the anatomy at 
times becomes extravagantly visible, at times forgotten 
in the suavity of suffering flesh. Here I find the charm 
of perversity and the joy and beauty of Hell. There are 
wave-like and wind-like figures, tourmenté, that indicate 
their sexual delights and terrors and depravations. I 
find here an art of nerves, insane, perverse, and yet 
always in the classical tradition, showing the purity of 
the lines. 

The beauty, in all cases, comes in the colour, the 
modelling. Never was there an art that conquered so 
many difficulties. And then the effects of figures partly 
seen, beings emerging from a human crowd; and the lovely 
little group of Sirens, caught in the hollow of a wave. 
And this is an Epic in Stone, in which one feels always 
the sense of his unerring rhythm, and with that the 
sense of a great Drama, where Stone becomes Song 
and Music. 

At times Rodin would say to me: “ Quelque chose 
puissante,” with half-closed eyes, the hands clutching upon 
the imagined clay. When I reminded him of Baudelaire’s 
profound saying, “ L’énergie c’est la grace supréme,” he 
accepted the words as the best definition of his own 
meaning. He said to me that his secret consisted in 
exaggeration, and as he held up before me his mysterious 
little statue—the man kneeling in adoration before the 
woman in whom is imaged the Sphinx—he said to me: 
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“Tell me what you think of it—what is your impres- 
sion?” ‘* Le Mystére de l’Amour.” I said, and he at 
once noted it down. In the same way he caught at a 
line of Dante or Baudelaire, at the direct guidance of 
life itself, and having composed some clay figure he often 
failed to fathom its meaning: suddenly, at some given 
moment, the idea has penetrated the clay, life has given 
birth to the soul. And, to explain my meaning, I must 
add that, in one of Rodin’s finest creations, “‘ La Main de 
Dieu,” a great hand, large, strong, and smooth, holds in 
a paternal grasp a lump of earth, out of which emerge 
two ephemerides, fragile, pathetic creatures, with the 
delicate, insubstantial grace of passing things, who cling 
to each other joyously, accepting life on the terms of 
brief delight. It is God bidding the earth increase and 
multiply; it symbolizes human life, in all its dependence 
on that unknown force in the hollow of whose hand it 
lives and moves. Elsewhere he has indicated the vain 
struggles, the insane desires, the insatiable longings, the 
murderous divisions, of the ephemerides, man and 
woman; here he indicates their not less pathetic content, 
the butterfly accepting its hour. 

In his variant on the first one, in “‘ La Main du Diable 
tenant la Femme,” which is diabolical, he evidently 
returned to his former theme of the Creation; and there 
is therefore no question of representing the first couple, 
but Eve only who brought Sin into the World. The 
Devil does not even tighten his grasp of her hand 
(““ The Magician,” Rodin said to me), his, intention being 
this : “‘ pour la faire jailler, plus séduisante et plus for- 
midable.” 

Another, “‘ Le Succube,” which reminds me of 
one of Balzac’s masterpieces in which he attains the 
sublimity of horror and of abomination, this little 
Satanical figure might (could one also imagine?) have 
surged out of some nightmare of Baudelaire. Now, just 
as Manet failed to represent the head of Poe, so did 
Rodin fail (for once more dismally) in his unfinished 
bust of Baudelaire, for, having passionately adored his 
poems, he had the idea, which remained an idea, of 
consecrating a monument to the Poet. Manet did two 
magnificent portraits of Baudelaire. The one painted in 
1862 is ironical, subtle, enigmatical and, in its vision of 
him, perfect. That which he painted in 1865 reveals him, 
as if in an eternal aspect. The genius of the painter has 
shown the genius of the poet in a gigantic shadow; the 
whole face surging out of that dark shadow: and the 
soul is there ! 

Here is the Balzac, with its royal air, shouldering the 
crowd apart, as it steps into the final solitude, and the 
triumph. It is the thinker of action, the visionary creator 
of worlds, standing there like a mountain that has 
become man. The pose is that of a rock against which 
all waves must dash themselves in vain. There is 
exultation, a kind of ferocity of enjoyment of life and of 
the making of life, in the great beaked head, the great 
jaws, the eagle’s eyes under the crag of eyebrows. And 
the rock which suggests the man, the worker wrapped in 
the monastic habit of his dressing-gown, all supple force 
under the loose folds of moulded clay, stands there as if 
growing up out of the earth, planted for the rest of time. 
It is the proudest thing that has been made out of clay, 
and now that I see it again it seems gigantic. There 
stands Balzac, in his supreme incarnation; and there is 
the violence of his palpitating nostrils and his tenacious, 


thick, luxurious lips, and the nostrils and the lips seeming 
to suck in, to drink in, some pungent perfume, like that 
of a red poppy’s, which evokes the narcotic scent of 
Haschisch. He stands there formidably facing Eternity, 
proud and defiant : a figure formed out of Eternity which 
surges back into its own Eternity. 





By A. Rodin 
At the Leicester Galleries 


EVE 


“‘ Fugit Amor” (which was originally named “ La 
Sphynge,” Rabelais’s equivalent for “‘ The Sphinx ”’) is 
one of his most marvellous creations. It represents a 
naked woman lying on her back, her legs extended on 
both sides, which are tangled with the youth’s, both 
hands clasping her head, showing a wonderful back in 
which the veins are indicated with an intense purity, 
which, as elsewhere, attains perfection. The naked 
youth who lies back to back to her, beautifully and 
nervously proportioned, holds his left hand on her right 
breast, his right hand clutching her left shoulder. Rodin’s 
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intention might have been 
to represent their vain flight : 
the desire of the Impossible. 
Or, it might have been the 
youth’s desire to retain, 
across the smoke of a night- 
mare, this naked body 
which is dragged toward the 
Abyss. : 

In “ L’Eternelle Idole,” 
this Idol of pure naked flesh 
looks down, as if dominating 
him, on the naked man who 
kneels before her, his face 
pressed between her breasts, 
doing homage to the beauty 
of this indefinite deity. 
And, duting that pressure, 
he is her bond-slave. And 
yet his kisses drink in her 
flesh : and are they not body 
to body and flesh to flesh ? 
Rodin, who was always 
restless, inevitably noted 
down a rapid indication on 
a bit of clay, or a mere 
sign, for those creations 
which were only stirring in 
his brain. He told me that 
one of his inspirations for 
his work were these lines 
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By A. Rodin 


LES BONS GENIES 


from “‘ La Colére de Sam- 
son ” of De Vigny : 


Une lutte éternelle en tout 
temps, en tout lieu, 

Se livre sur la terre, en 
présence de Dieu, 

Entre la bonté d’Homme et 
la ruse de Femme, 

Car la femme est un étre 
impur de corps et d’ame. 


In “ L’Enfant Prodigue,” 
of which these lines might 
be the motto : 


I will arise, and leave these 
haggard realms, 
The nether fire’s breath spots 
the rusty grass. 
Already I have wasted all my 
share 
Of living bread: the husks 
remain behind, 
Husks that the swine do eat. 
And must I wait, 
Weary and famished, fallen 
and desolate ? 
in this figure that stands 
naked, his body slightly 
thrust backward, his whole 
form almost like an execra- 
tion, his arms thrown upward 
and backward, the left hand 
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clenched, his reversed head, in which we see the same 
gesture as in the rest of the body, his eyes gazing at the 
impenetrable sky, what invocation does he utter? He 
remains silent, tragic, and, as he thinks, beyond any 
possible pardon. 
The naked woman with a superb body, named 

“* Désespoir,” who, seated on a block of marble, with her 
right leg firmly curved upward from the thigh to the bent 
right knee, her leg from her knee to her right foot planted 
as formidably as Eve herself might have done, after the 
committal of her sin, holds the left leg at arm’s length, 
clasping it with a tremendous grip. And she embodies 
for all time I know not what unquenchable despair, 
that, when it gnaws at the entrails, consumes the body. 
And there is in her an immortal beauty. These lines of 
Baudelaire might have occurred to Rodin : 

O tei, le plus savant et le plus beau des Anges, 

Dieu trahi par le sort et privé de louanges, 

O Satan, prends pitié de ma longue misére. 


The subject of the Temptation of Saint Anthony has 
always been treated by painters of all the races in a spirit 
of perversity or of abnormal horror; and there is Breughe! 
de l’Enfer, of whom Baudelaire wrote ‘‘ Dans ses tableaux 
fantastiques se montre toute la puissance de l’hallucina- 
tion. Quel artiste pourrait composer des ceuvres aussi 
monstreuesement paradoxales, s’il n’y était poussé dés 
le principle par quelque force inconnue?” I saw when 
I was in Antwerp a picture on the same subject by 
Hieronymus van Bosch which was filled with crawling 
and creeping and swooping abortions : a kind of Sabbat. 
One of my sonnets was written on a design of Rops, with 
his woman of enticing flesh spread out mockingly on the 
cross, from which she has cast off the divine body, and 
it ends : 

She draws mine eyes to hers. Ah, sin unknown 
She smiles, she triumphs: but the Crucified 
Falls off into the darkness with a cry. 


In Rodin’s the saint lies prostrate, crouched against the 
cross, which his lips kiss feverishly, as he closes his 
pained eyes; the shoulders seem to move in a shuddering 
revolt from the burden which they bear unwillingly; he 
grovels in the dust like a toad, in his horror of the life 
and beauty which have cast themselves away upon him. 
And the woman lies back luxuriously, stretching her 
naked limbs across his back, and twisting her delicate 
arms behind her head, in a supple movement of perfectly 
happy abandonment, breathing the air; she has the 
innocence of the flesh, the ignorance of the spirit, and 
she does not even know what it is to tempt. 

Rodin derived his inspiration of his ‘“ Ugolino ” 
from the wonderful and tragic lines in the “ Inferno,” 
where Ugolino tells Dante all the horrors of the Tower 
of Famine. When I saw it in Paris in 1904 I was at 
once aware how in this magnificent composition he 
reveals the weird and haggard beauty, the tenacious 
hold on life of Ugolino, in the utter despair of the eyes, 
in his last agony, his whole body convulsed by his 
unimaginable tortures. He lives, he hates to die—this 
hideous sensation more than ever abnormal—for the 
violence of animal life vibrates in every limb. His 
throat is convulsed like a snake’s; the mouth that 
famishes gapes wide open; the nerves of the face writhe. 
The dry mouth feels the pangs of an unutterable thirst. 
His back is one mass of convulsed muscles that stand 


out, showing the lean ribs. It required all Rodin’s genius 
to express for all time the intense agony of a living death 
The death-sweat is upon him; it drips from his tangled 
hair. The profile is beautiful—it has the beauty of the 
horror of death. He is sublime, as sublime as when 





BALZAC 


By A. Rodin 


At the Leicester Galleries 


Dante created him. And it was for Dante—as it was for 
Rodin—after his arraignment of the cruelty of things, to 
see clearly before him in vision the approach of the hour 
when all those miseries he has sung, and mountains more 
of them, shall weigh down the ultimate scale of the 
balances of the wrath of God. 
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THE WATERCOLOUR DRAWINGS 





OF ROBERT 


DIGHTON 


By RALPH EDWARDS 





THE WESTMINSTER ELECTION OF 1788 


Author’s Collection 


T is too late to revert to Robert Dighton with the 
intention of enlarging upon his caricatures, a theme 
exhausted some time ago by Mr. H. M. Hake in 
the “ Print Collector’s Quarterly ” (vol. xiii, parts 1 
and 2). 
Dighton’s art about which a good deal remains to be said, 
and on that subject we shall see cause to dissent from 
some of Mr. Hake’s critical observations in his account 
of Dighton as a caricaturist. 

By 1800, says our authority, “ he had discovered that 
the whole-length caricature portrait was his real line, and 
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But there is another, and little known, aspect of 


kept to it.” This, combined with the fact that between 
1769 and 1774, at the outset of his career, he had shown 
Indian ink and black-lead portraits at the exhibitions of 
the Free Society of Artists, may explain the assertion that 
“Robert Dighton realized early that any ability he 
possessed was limited to a mild, but very definite, talent 
for taking pleasantly neat, but quite telling, miniature 
profiles.” I do not think this humiliating conviction was 
forced upon him “ quite early in his career”; indeed, 
he long continued to fancy himself in an entirely different 
role. His watercolour drawings, though by no means 





The Watercolour Drawings of Robert Dighton 


numerous, are conclusive evidence on that point, and 
have only to be more widely known to secure him a con- 
siderably higher reputation. 

These drawings are, with few exceptions, social or 
political scenes, mildly satirical and fully sustaining the 
verdict that their author had “a happy and charitable 
sense of humour.” They have affinities with the work of 
Isaac Cruikshank, who also combined genre subjects with 
caricatures. But in watercolours Dighton is far the better 
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Between that year and 1799 he showed five portraits and 
** A view at Covent Garden during the Election, 1784, 
a teinted sketch.” This Mr. Hake mistakenly identified 
with a drawing now in the Royal Collection, which actually 
represents the Westminster Election of 1796.* Dighton 
lived in the constituency during most of his active life, 
and was evidently interested in its affairs. Through not 
realizing the full extent of that interest, I have added to 
the confusion concerning the “ teinted sketch” of the 
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A WINDY DAY . 1783 


Victoria and Albert Museum 


artist. He has true originality, with a power of managing 
large groups of figures, and a gusto in his drawing quite 
beyond the reach of Rowlandson’s imitators. It is easy 
to understand Dighton’s comparative failure in political 
caricature. His instinct shrank from the outrages upon 
design in the interests of topical invective which even 
Gillray too freely conceded; while his genial tempera- 
ment disqualified him for the ferocities indispens- 
able in popular grotesque. Yet what is inadmissible 
in a caricature may do very well in a humorous 
drawing. 

Dighton first appears at the Royal Academy in 1775, 
when he exhibited “a frame of stain’d drawings.” 
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most famous election in history. Identifying some of 
the chief actors in the drawing signed “ Dighton Del,” 
I too readily assumed that it represented that contest,t 
in which Charles Fox, Admiral Lord Hood, and Sir Cecil 
Wray were the candidates. The Court put forth all its 
power to secure the defeat of Fox, while the Prince of 
Wales and his party were determined to keep him in. 
The Duchess of Devonshire was by far his most effective 


* Catalogue of Maps, Plans, and Views of London, collected 
and arranged by F. Crace, Brit. Mus. ‘‘ Westminster Election, 
1796.”” Drawn by Dighton, etched by Bates. 


t See The Times, March 18, 1931, pp. 19-20. 
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canvasser, ably supported by her sister, Lady Duncannon. 
I am still confident that the two fine ladies in the fore- 
ground represent “ the lovely captivator ” and her sister, 


though the portraits may be more debatable than that of 


Wilkes, who buys election literature, while a street arab 
removes the seals from his fob. A tattered rapsculion 
holds Fox’s election mascot aloft, a rebus on his name, 
while the Prince of Wales, wearing the Garter Star, drives 
a lady through the crowded piazza. But the beau in the 
foreground can be neither Hood nor Wray; yet his 


EMBLEMATICAL 
DRAWING 


one of a pair) c. 1785 


British Museum 


position indicates his importance. It is natural to seek 
for his identity in the names prominently displayed on 
the election flags, and the names are Hood and Lord 
John Townshend. The admiral is ruled out on grounds 
of iconography, and the beau is certainly Townshend. 
Though it is now forgotten, there was an election at 
Westminster in 1788, which caused a great commotion 
at the time. On that occasion Townshend defeated 
food by a small majority. The old hostilities were 
revived, the same famous combatants reappeared, and 
Townshend was returned as Fox’s nominee. With the 
identification of this particular event, Dighton’s respon- 
sibility for a trilogy of political drawings is established, 
namely, the elections of 1784, 1788, and 1796, of which 
the first still awaits discovery. 

Apart from its remarkable social interest, the 
drawing reveals a strong feeling for composition. Fox’s 
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mascot and the Royal equipage deftly break the 
horizontal line of the foreground group; while the 
size of the crowd is cleverly suggested, and the emblems 
all serve a purpose in the design. The election scene 
of 1796 was shown some years ago at the exhibition of 
humorous art at the Spring Gardens Gallery. It is a 
more impersonal view of the event, with the grotesque 
element subordinated. 

In the national collections, the outstanding proof of 
Dighton’s abilities as a draughtsman is his “ Windy 





Day” at the Victoria and Albert Museum. This 
deservedly famous drawing represents a scene outside 
the shop of Bowles, the print-seller. Like all the artist’s 
best work of this kind, it derives, perhaps, rather from 
the thing seen than from abstract invention. But this 
moment of time, so happily arrested, not only yielded its 
full measure of comic significance, it inspired a wonder- 
fully happy design. There is a fine stimulus in the 
contrasted movements of the figures against and with the 
gale, while the composition has a continuous rhythm to 
which every line of the billowing drapery contributes. 
The wide window of Bowles’ shop, lined with prints 
drawn with rare fidelity, provides a decorative background 
and a static foil to the agitated group below. A print 
after this delightful work was sold by the proprietor of 
the establishment portrayed, “ No. 69 in St. Paul’s 
Churchyard.” Another important Dighton recently 





The Watercolour Drawings of Robert Dighton 


added to the collection at South Kensington has not 
the same felicity of design—blind Fortune, while 
distributing her gifts, almost pushes her head out of 
the picture, and is too unrelated to what is happening 
below. 

The tendency to exploit a few facial types now becomes 
noticeable, indicating limited powers of invention—the 
youth with a foaming tankard on the right is the elder 
brother of the fishmonger’s lad prone on the ground in 
the ““ Windy Day.” Yet this group includes one of the 


artist’s most palpable hits, the old Jew gliding off with 
his newly acquired treasures. On the frieze of the domed 
building in the background “‘ Temple of Fortune ” is 
inscribed, and perhaps the idea was suggested by the 
“Temple of Apollo” which, with a pleasure garden 
annexed, was opened in the Westminster Bridge Road 
in 1788. A popular resort, soon to acquire a bad reputa- 
tion, that temple was “a fine building with a kind of 
orrery in the dome.” The masons on the half-finished 
house look like a reminiscence, and the dates tally well 
enough. 

The two genre subjects at the British Museum are, 
I think, definitely in an inferior class. The drinking 
scene is stereotyped conviviality, and the heads suffer 
from being too much worked up. “ Men of War bound 
for the Port of Pleasure ” has a touch of the “ vigorous 
obscenity ” characteristic of eighteenth-century grotesque ; 





but the design falls awkwardly into two parts. Another 
example of Dighton in the print-room shows him in the 
popular moralizing vein. This is one of a pair intended 
to be engraved, and represents the rewards of male and 
female virtue contrasted with the punishments of vice. 
The allegory is more fully explained on the colour- 
prints : ““ Keep within compass and you shall be sure to 
avoid many troubles which others endure.’’* It is the 
kind of thing that age liked to mix with its coarse 
lampoons. 


FORTUNE 
DISTRIBUTING 
HER GIFTS 
c. 1788 
Victoria and Albert 


Museum 


I am unwilling to claim too much for Robert Dighton, 
realizing that the work of such an artist may easily 
become a personal fad. On the debit side of the account 
there are formidable entries. It must be allowed that 
his range was restricted, and, however much may have 
been destroyed, we should never have looked to him for 
“the broad panorama of English life.” He gives but 
an urban glimpse of it—for all the evidence to the 
contrary he might never have set foot beyond the town. 
Nor within his narrow limits was his observation deep : 
he was no satirist lashing the follies of mankind. But it 
is unjust to represent Dighton as a mere manufacturer 
of profile portraits. The drawings reproduced should at 
least refute Mr. Hake’s pronouncement that the success 


* I am indebted to Mr. H. Clifford Smith for calling my 
attention to these prints. 
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and merit of all he did depended on this faculty “ coupled 
with a sound instinct for what is fitting in flat decorative 
design.”” Whatever the merits of the “ Windy Day ” 
or the “ Westminster Election” they certainly owe 





A CATCH cc. 1790 
British Museum 


nothing to this particular instinct. The truth is Dighton 
has been praised for the wrong reasons, the facile tricks 
of his last phase being preferred to his robust and highly 
individual early work. Though his line has nothing of 
Rowlandson’s Gallic spirit, it is vigorous and expressive, 


while he had a real power of conveying movement and 
composing in depth. His colour, moreover, is delightful, 
clean and abounding in telling contrasts. Leaving out 
Rowlandson, I do not see who among the humorous 
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MEN OF WAR BOUND FOR PORT OF PLEASURE 


c. 1790 ~=British Museum 


artists of that age may claim a higher place. Bunbury 
is his only formidable rival, and he makes such men as 
Wigstead seem very small beer. His best drawings fall 
within the decade 1780-90, before he settled down to 
producing caricatures. 


TWO RENAISSANCE PENDANTS 


By CYRIL G. E. BUNT 


T is not often that public interest in the jewellery of 

past times is aroused to the degree occasioned by the 

sale at Sotheby’s of the two superb sixteenth-century 

pendants illustrated in our coloured plate. Whether 
we consider them from a technical or merely decorative 
point of view, both the Canning jewel and the Lathom 
pendant are magnificent specimens of the jeweller’s craft 
in the High Renaissance. 

That two pieces of mere jewellery, even of so excellent 
a character, should be deemed worthy of more than 
passing comment is due of course to several reasons, 
not the least, in the case of the Canning jewel, being its 
attribution to the dottega of Benvenuto Cellini. 

This fact of itself is not, of course, remarkable. 
Never, perhaps, has there been a sixteenth-century 
renaissance jewel of outstanding quality with which the 
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name of the great Italian autobiographist has not at some 
time been associated. It may be taken therefore as a 
tribute to its quality of craftsmanship, if nothing more. 

On the other hand, the Lathom pendant gains its 
technical interest from being ranged with examples of 
the work of the South German goldsmiths. It thus 
stands out as a fine illustration of the tendency (noticeable 
ever since Sir Hercules Read pronounced his verdict upon 
the pendants of the Waddesdon Bequest), to regard many, 
if not most, of these pendant jewels, hitherto taken to be 
Italian, as of South German origin. 

These two enamelled and jewelled pendants are thus 
in themselves sufficient to remind us of the very real 
difficulty which is experienced, even by experts, in de- 
ciding upon the nationality of such renaissance jewellery. 
There is a striking similarity, not only in technical 








THE CANNING JEWEL 


A superb sixteenth-century Italian Pendant 


The Property of the Earl of Harewood, K.G. 


Was sold at Messrs. Sotheby’s on July 16, 1931 
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THE LATHOM JEWEL 


Sixteenth-century Italian Jewel 
The Property of the Countess of Lathom 


Was sold at Messrs. Sotheby’s on July 16, 1931 
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methods, but also in design, between Italian, South 
German, Spanish and French works of the later sixteenth 
century. 

The Canning jewel, as may be presumed from its 
name, had no deep sentimental value for its recent owner, 
the Earl of Harewood—it had come to him by bequest 
from his great uncle, the second Marquess Clanricarde. 
It is reputed originally to have been given by one of the 
Medici rulers to a Mogul emperor, and to have been 
found in the Treasury of the Kings of Oudh when Delhi 
was captured at the time of the Mutiny. It was subse- 
quently bought from the Indian Government by Earl 
Canning, the First Viceroy, hence its name. When the 
Canning collection was sold at Christie’s in 1863 it 
realized £300. 

Having been exhibited at the South Kensington 
Exhibition in 1872, and again at the Burlington Fine 
Arts Club, and on both occasions described as of Italian 
workmanship, it may savour of heresy to throw even a 
shadow of doubt upon such an ascription. But, if it is 
a question of the nationality of the craftsman rather than 
where it was fashioned, it would seem wiser to keep an 
open mind in the matter; particularly as we know (from 
the Medici wardrobe accounts and other sources) that 
many foreign jewellers were emploved at the Medici 
court during the period. 

Having regard to its general character the Canning 
jewel may confidently be dated in the second half of the 
century, at a time, that is to say, when the foremost 
jeweller of the Medician Court was a native of Delft, 
Jacques Bilivelt, or Bylivelt (also referred to as Giaches, 
Jacopo Velfe and Giches). He was Court jeweller from 
shortly after 1573, when he came from Augsburg, until 
his death in 1602. 

There is nothing to associate the pendant definitely 
with this renowned Fleming, any more than there is with 
Cellini. One cannot help thinking, however, that if 
Cellini had been commissioned to make it for an Indian 
potentate he would certainly have made the occasion one 
for telling us what manner of piece he had devised. 
Indeed, one would expect to find some record of payment 
for so fine a thing in the Medici account books, or some 
hint in Florentine diplomatic history when such a gift 
might have been given. 

None such apparently exists, so we have perforce to 
fall back upon conjecture. The use of the large baroque 
pearl as the feature of the design is, of course, in keeping 
with the fancy of the period, but in no way peculiar to 
Italian work. The most distinctly Italian feature is the 
fine buckler, with gorgon’s head in opaque blue enamel 
and serpents in translucent green. The superb modelling 
of the Triton’s head and arms could only have been 
inspired likewise by the Italian renaissance. Other 
details suggest more northern influences, chiefly in a lack 
of the Italian flair for coherent design. The cabochon- 
set gems, with their wide, bevelled collets of gold, are 
the typical sixteenth-century type and show the high- 
water mark of craftsmanship, as do also the close-set 
diamonds of the belt and scimitar. Quite otherwise is 
it with the two large balas rubies on the tail and the 
group of five below. The pendant would actually be 
more refined without them. One may perhaps venture 
the suggestion that they are a later addition by an Indian 
jeweller. The large ruby, engraved in relief with its 
claw-setting, is entirely out of keeping with contemporary 


Italian or German technique, but—equally with the 
close, punched collets of the ruby pendant—suggests the 
type of work produced in Western style by Oriental 
craftsmen.* 

The outstanding fact of its earlier history is that it 
came from India, and, at a venture, it may be asked : 
“Did it reach there via England?” Although the 
Medici wardrobe accounts give us no record of the 
making of this jewel yet we know from a letter (referred 
to by Plon in his life of Cellini), that Bilivelt was sent by 
the Grand Duke of Tuscany to the Court of Queen 
Elizabeth about 1596, and on that occasion he carried 
with him some fine specimens of his art. The Hon. 
East India Company was soon after to receive its charter 
(1600), and English traders had already adventured to 
India and the Far East. No ship set forth upon such 
quest for trade without the factor being entrusted with 
presents of a striking nature for the rulers of the various 
native states. 

Turning now to the pendant formerly the property 
of the Countess of Lathom, it is almost equally well 
known to connoisseurs, for it was at an earlier date in the 
Gutmann Collection at Berlin. Our interest in this, 
apart from its wonderful! technical qualities, its splendidly 
set pearls, rubies and diamonds, its brilliant translucent 
enamels, is chiefly due to it being so characteristic an 
example of South German work, both in design and 
feeling. 

We have already referred to the difficulty of differen- 
tation, but speaking generally it will be found that 
South German designs are less tasteful, less compact, 
than those of sixteenth-century Italy. And although 
they are at times heavy, not to say clumsy (as with the 
mermaid pendant in the Waddesdon Bequest, British 
Museum), yet on the whole the baroque quality runs 
rather to meagreness of outline and want of organic 
unity. 

Although so finely fashioned the Lathom jewel shows 
some tendency in this direction. The recumbent woman 
is so obviously on show, with her bared breast (formed of 
a baroque pearl) and bare knees (enamelled), her jewelled 
armour and blue enamelled scarf. She has no part with 
the erratic scrollwork beneath her. 

Having so far criticized, one may add that not only 
is the enamelling almost as fine in quality as the Canning 
jewel, but the tooling of the chains and the general finish 
of the piece entitle it to rank with the very finest specimens 
of South German jewellery remaining from the sixteenth 
century. 

It has now passed the severe test of the saleroom at 
a time of notable depression. That it should have come 
through that ordeal with so high a price set upon it 
(£10,000) is, of course, not to be attributed to the 
mere intrinsic worth as heavy gold and gems. It is the 
important place which it undoubtedly holds in the 
history of sixteenth-century jewellers’ art—a period when 
it was less the worth of materials than the skilful crafts- 
manship that was the estimate of value—which con- 
noisseurs must appreciate. 


* It may be of interest, in passing, to recount the fact that 
already in the late sixteenth century, during the voyage made by 
Ralph Fitch (1583-91), Mr. Leeds, a jeweller, was left behind at 
Fatehpur Sikri in the service of the Great Mogul, so that 
European methods would not have been entirely strange to them. 
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ANGLO-SAXON FINGER-RINGS 


By C. C. OMAN 





FIG. D, 35 
Norwich Castle Museum 


ESPITE the amount that has been written on 

Anglo-Saxon art, no special study has ever been 

devoted to the rings which were worn in this 

country between the departure of the Romans 
and the Norman Conquest. This must not be held to 
imply that the majority of the examples here illustrated 
have never been recorded, but rather that the only 
literature on the subject consists of catalogues of 
collections and scattered notes in archeological pub- 
lications. The results of a cursory review of this neglected 
subject can hardly be without interest. 

Though the ornaments worn by the early Anglo- 
Saxons generally resembled those of the other barbarian 
invaders of the Roman Empire, the similarity does not 
extend to rings. Despite the frequent references to 
rings in Beowulf archeological evidences show that these 
ornaments cannot have been held in much esteem 
previous to the influx of Continental ideas resulting from 
the conversion to Christianity. The rings discovered in 
considerable numbers in the cemeteries of the early 
period can only be described as objects of trifling artistic 
importance, which compare poorly with the contem- 
porary buckles and fibula. They are generally of silver 
or bronze, but although several varieties may be re- 
cognized, they are hardly of sufficient importance to 
require a detailed description. Some are mere spiral 
strips of metal occasionally stamped or incised with a 
rude attempt at a pattern. Others are made from a 
piece of wire, the ends of which are twisted round each 
as in the silver ring from Suffolk, here illustrated 
Fig. A, 1). A bronze example (Fig. A, 2) found in the 
churchyard at Ixworth, Suffolk, is unusually elaborate 
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FIG. D, 32 
Earl Berkeley 


FIG. D, 34 


Moyse’s Hall Museum, 
Bury St. Edmunds 


and may be presumed to have been used into Christian 
times. 

The artistic poverty of the early Anglo-Saxon rings 
when compared to those of their Merovingian neighbours 
is most remarkable. No signet rings appear to have been 
found in England, although Frankish cemeteries have 
yielded numerous examples of varying merit. More 
remarkable, perhaps, is the scarcity of rings set with 
sliced garnets or red pastes, the use of which was so 
popular among the Franks. Though this type of 
ornament appears frequently on other sorts of Anglo- 
Saxon jewellery, there only appears to be one ring for 
which English workmanship can be claimed with 
probability. This is a gold example (Fig. B, 19) found 
at Tipperary. If the provenance might seem to make 
an Irish or Continental origin as likely as an English, the 
fine twisted wire decoration and the simulated granular 
work on bezel and hoop are strongly reminiscent of 
the ornament of the Taplow find and _ seventh- 
century Kentish jewellery. 

Another gold ring (Fig. A, 9) in which foreign in- 
fluence is strongly visible, may also be dated seventh 
century, which saw the beginning of the later period of 
Anglo-Saxon art. It was found in 1880 at 18 George 
Street, Euston Square, and has a circular bezel set with a 
solidus of Theodosius II framed in simulated filigree 
(i.e. notched wire). The hoop is a plain strip split at 
both ends and curved into scrolls which are fixed on to 
the back of the bezel. This scroll attachment was a 
device popular amongst Frankish jewellers in the sixth 
and seventh centuries, but the frame of twisted wire 
and simulated filigree is not characteristic of Frankish 





Anglo-Saxon Finger- Rings 


rings, and is quite in 
consonance with an 
English origin, as in 
the case of the last 
example. 

One more gold ring 
Fig. A, 8), found at 
Coggeshall, Essex, and 
showing much the same 
technique as the last 
examples, may also be 
dated to the same 
period. 

If a rise in the social 
status of rings appears 

FIG. 31 to have set in about 
Museo Civico, Bologna the seventh century 
there is no sign of a 
corresponding increase in their popularity. The sum 
total of the rude rings which have survived from the 
fifth, sixth, and first half of the seventh centuries must be 
quite considerable. Later Anglo-Saxon rings, though 
generally of greater artistic and intrinsic value, are few. 
The ring, to judge from writers like St. Aldhelm, was 
considered a luxury for the rich and was not in general 
use. Repetitions of the same design are rare and 
imitations in the baser metals of the rings worn by the 
wealthy are equally uncommon. The examples to be 
described are all of gold except when the contrary is 
stated. Though in the latter part of the period rings of 
rude enough workmanship were being worn in this 
country, the evidence seems to suggest that these were 
really of Viking workmanship. Though Viking rings 
are really outside the present study some attention must 
be paid to those found in England owing to the 
impossibility of rigidly separating them from those 
Anglo-Saxon rings which show the influence of the art of 
the invaders. 

The silver-gilt ring (Fig. C, 25) found in the Thames at 
Chelsea in 1856 has the distinction of being the only silver 
Anglo-Saxon ring with any serious artistic pretension. 
It has been aptly compared with the silver pins found in 
the River Witham, now at the British Museum, and to 
the silver bowl from Fejo, in the Copenhagen Museum, 
which show dragon ornament of a similar descrip- 
tion. It would seem, therefore, that it must antedate 
by a few years the celebrated nielloed gold rings 
of the middle and 
latter half of the 
ninth century. The 
appearance and the 
main facts about these 
rings are so well known 
that it is not necessary 
to describe them in 
detail. It is curious 
that, although their 
decoration is partly of 
Frankish inspiration, 
they are without 
parallel abroad, the 
only example found 
on the Continent being 
certainly of English 
workmanship. 








FIG. 31A 
Museo Civico, Bologna 


The primary object of the craftsmen who made 
these rings was to produce what they considered a 
decorative effect and to obtain this they were quite 
prepared to sacrifice both realism and symbolism. It is 
quite clear that the animal grotesques on the ring 
Fig. C, 27) of Bishop Alhstan of Sherborne (817-67) 
were much more congenial to the artist than the Early 
Christian peacocks on that (Fig. B, 14) of King Ethelwulf 
(836-58), father of King Alfred, or the Agnus Dei on 
that (Fig. B,17) of his sister Queen Ethelswith (855-89). 
The animal grotesques of the ninth century remain 
always fantastic in treatment as well as conception and 
so differ from those of the later Middle Ages and Renais- 
sance which, however fantastically conceived, are always 
endowed with a certain superficial realism. 

To this group of famous rings may be added a fourth 
Figs. 31 and 31A) which has hitherto escaped the attention 
of those interested in Anglo-Saxon art. It was discovered 
in 1910 in the bed of the River Reno, a few miles west 
of Bologna (“ Bolletino d’Arte,” IIs, III, 1923, 241). 
The nine saucer-like recesses in the bezel are filled with 
a cross recerclée and fantastic birds and beasts, whilst the 
shouiders are decorated with dragons with tails inter- 
laced, all motifs which might have been copied from the 
illuminations in the ninth-century manuscripts of the 
Canterbury School, which 
are full of designs suit- 
able for goldsmiths’ work. 
It is interesting to note 
that the same site had 
given up, in 1758, a 
richly chased gold armlet 
—now lost, but known 
from an engraving—which 
must also have been an FIG. 33 
English work of much the = Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge 
same date. 

Two other nielloed gold rings may be noted here, 
although connected only by their material with those 
already described. One of them (Fig. B, 20) is peculiar 
in the possession of two bezels decorated, respectively, 
with circles and three triangles interlaced. It was found 
in the Nen, near Peterborough. The other (Fig. D, 32), 
which is of greater importance, was dug up at Berkeley. 
it has a massive cruciform bezel composed of a circular 
plaque filled with filigree from which radiate four 
nielloed monsters’ heads with eyes set with red stones. 
Though it is difficult to date this ring by means of com- 
parisons, there is little doubt that it must be placed quite 
late in Anglo-Saxon times. 

Filigree remained a popular technique in the later 
Saxon period, but the products differ greatly, reflecting 
not only the capacity of the individual craftsmen, but also 
their diverse artistic patrimonies. The finest and most 
purely English filigree rings of this period are the examples 
found at Bossington, Hants (Fig. A, 10), and at Garrick 
Street, London (Fig. B, 21). The former has a bezel 
formed by a framework of finely plaited wire surrounding 
an embossed medallion showing the head of the owner 
in profile with the Latin inscription for MY NAME IS 
EHLLA, MY FAITH IS IN CHRIST. In the other a simple 
filigree design takes the place of the medallion. A 
bronze ring (Fig. 33) from Gloucestershire gives a quite 
creditable imitation of the technical skill of these last 
examples and is especially interesting because of the 
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FIG. A. ANGLO-SAXON AND VIKING RINGS 


Mostly from the collection of Sir Arthur Evans 


At the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford 


rarity of base metal rings at this period. The ring dug 
up at Meux Abbey, Yorks (Fig. C, 30) affords an in- 
teresting contrast. The two dragon heads on either side 
of the central pellet seem to be the clumsy attempt of 
an unskilful craftsman to reproduce something in the 
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style of the finial of the Alfred jewel. The rings from 
Oxford (Fig. A, 7) and from Lewes Priory (Fig. B, 22) 
display an equal poverty of artistic feeling and reflect 
little credit on their makers whether native or Viking. 
Even in the later period of Anglo-Saxon art the number 
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of signet rings is strangely small even if we include a 
few examples set with classical intaglios, which may not 
have been put to a sphragistic use. The finest by far is 
the example (Fig. C, 26) which bears the name AVFRET 
and the laureate bust of its owner. It is said to have 
been found in the Roman Forum with coins of Alfred the 
Great. It certainly is of this period and must have 
belonged to someone of importance. Rings of this form 
were popular all over Western Europe at this time. The 
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poorer workmanship. One of these can be read quite 
easily, SIGERIC HAD ME MADE (Fig. A, 11), but the other 
(Fig. D, 34) presents more difficulty. The actual inscrip- 
tions seem to be (in modern spelling) a crown with 
ATHELSTAN . R . AN . GIFAN on the outside, and IOHNSE 
BEVERLY ARCEB. In the opinion of Professor Max Forster, 
of Munich, these should be read as ATHELSTAN KING OF 
THE ENGLISH GIVER and JOHN OF BEVERLEY ARCHBISHOP, 
but it is a little difficult to follow him in believing that a 
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FIG. B. ANGLO-SAXON AND VIKING RINGS (reduced) 


At the British Museum 


only other signet here illustrated (Fig. B, 23) was found 
in North Lincolnshire and belongs to the semi-barbaric 
art of the period of the Viking invasions, although its 
device of a cross shows that its owner was a Christian. 
An interesting group is formed by a number of plain 
rings engraved with inscriptions. They differ widely in 
execution, and seem to range from the ninth to the 
eleventh century. Finest by far is the one (Fig. B, 13) 
from Lancashire which bears the Anglo-Saxon inscrip- 
tion for AETHRED OWNS ME EANRED MADE ME on a 
nielloed ground. No intelligible translation has been 
reached for the inscription carefully nielloed on another 
(Fig. B, 15). Two silver examples are typical of those of 
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ring of such trifling intrinsic and artistic value can have 
been a royal gift to the shrine of one of the most important 
saints of the north of England. The above examples by 
no means exhaust the list of Anglo-Saxon inscribed rings, 
which includes a number of examples inscribed with 
runes which seem to have defied successfully the efforts 
of all translators. A plain ring (Fig. B, 24) of uncertain 
date, dug up at Mountfield, Sussex, is perhaps best 
attached to this group. 

The remaining rings are those which are attributed 
to Viking workmanship. Though Scandinavia had 
developed an artistic tradition of its own this is only 
reflected in a very few examples. Such are, for instance, 
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FIG. A. ANGLO-SAXON 


AND VIKING RINGS 


Mostly from the collection of Sir Arthur Evans 


At the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford 


rarity of base metal rings at this period. The ring dug 
up at Meux Abbey, Yorks (Fig. C, 30) affords an in- 
teresting contrast. The two dragon heads on either side 
of the central pellet seem to be the clumsy attempt of 
an unskilful craftsman to reproduce something in the 
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style of the finial of the Alfred jewel. The rings from 
Oxford (Fig. A, 7) and from Lewes Priory (Fig. B, 22) 
display an equal poverty of artistic feeling and reflect 
little credit on their makers whether native or Viking. 
Even in the later period of Anglo-Saxon art the number 
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Anglo-Saxon Finger-Rings 


of signet rings is strangely small even if we include a 
few examples set with classical intaglios, which may not 
have been put to a sphragistic use. The finest by far is 
the example (Fig. C, 26) which bears the name AVFRET 
and the laureate bust of its owner. It is said to have 
been found in the Roman Forum with coins of Alfred the 
Great. It certainly is of this period and must have 
belonged to someone of importance. Rings of this form 
were popular all over Western Europe at this time. The 
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poorer workmanship. One of these can be read quite 
easily, SIGERIC HAD ME MADE (Fig. A, 11), but the other 
(Fig. D, 34) presents more difficulty. The actual inscrip- 
tions seem to be (in modern spelling) a crown with 
ATHELSTAN . R. AN . GIFAN on the outside, and IOHNSE 
BEVERLY ARCEB. In the opinion of Professor Max Forster, 
of Munich, these should be read as ATHELSTAN KING OF 
THE ENGLISH GIVER and JOHN OF BEVERLEY ARCHBISHOP, 
but it is a little difficult to follow him. in believing that a 


FIG. B. ANGLO-SAXON AND VIKING RINGS (reduced) 


At the British Museum 


only other signet here illustrated (Fig. B, 23) was found 
in North Lincolnshire and belongs to the semi-barbaric 
art of the period of the Viking invasions, although its 
device of a cross shows that its owner was a Christian. 
An interesting group is formed by a number of plain 
rings engraved with inscriptions. They differ widely in 
execution, and seem to range from the ninth to the 
eleventh century. Finest by far is the one (Fig. B, 13) 
from Lancashire which bears the Anglo-Saxon inscrip- 
tion for AETHRED OWNS ME EANRED MADE ME on a 
nielloed ground. No intelligible translation has been 
reached for the inscription carefully nielloed on another 
(Fig. B, 15). Two silver examples are typical of those of 
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ring of such trifling intrinsic and artistic value can have 
been a royal gift to the shrine of one of the most important 
saints of the north of England. The above examples by 
no means exhaust the list of Anglo-Saxon inscribed rings, 
which includes a number of examples inscribed with 
runes which seem to have defied successfully the efforts 
of all translators. A plain ring (Fig. B, 24) of uncertain 
date, dug up at Mountfield, Sussex, is perhaps best 
attached to this group. 

The remaining rings are those which are attributed 
to Viking workmanship. Though Scandinavia had 
developed an artistic tradition of its own this is only 
reflected in a very few examples. Such are, for instance, 
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the ring (Fig. A, 4) from Dorchester with a bezel formed 
of two intertwined dragons with eyes set with blue glass 
beads, reminiscent of the eleventh-century carvings at 
Urnes Church, Norway, and another ring (Fig. B, 18) 
chased with overlapping monsters’ heads which has a 
counterpart in the Stockholm Museum. The more 
ordinary Viking rings, such as are found not only in the 
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variety consists of plaited strands of wire (Fig. C, 28, 29). 
An example in silver like the one from Thetford 
(Fig. A, 12) is unusual, as is also the gold one from 
Norwich in which the ends of the wire are bound round 
the shoulders (Fig. A, 5). Those made in a solid strip are 
usually decorated with stamping of the rudest description 
as in the gold example from Thetford (Fig. D, 35) and 
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FIG. C. 


30 


ANGLO-SAXON AND VIKING RINGS 


At the Victoria and Albert Museum 


British Isles but all around the shores of the Baltic, 
might have been evolved by any semi-barbaric nation to 
satisfy an unexacting taste and a demand for easily 
portable wealth. Many were probably made in this country, 
and some remained in use as late as the twelfth century, 
as was shown in the hoard from Lark Hill, Worcester. 
The ordinary examples were made in a strip widening 
towards the middle, the ends being either hammered 
together or bound round one another. A common 
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the silver one from Ixworth (Fig. A, 6). The gold ring 
(Fig. B, 16) of similar form from Tundergarth, Dum- 
fries, and a silver hoop ring (Fig. A, 3) from Icklingham, 
Suffolk, which are more carefully executed than the 
last-mentioned, should also probably be regarded as 
favourable examples of Viking art. It is as useless to 
deny that the invaders were capable of skill in the 
applied arts as it is in the case of the Britons before the 
Roman Conquest. 





TWO UNKNOWN MASTERPIECES IN BELGIAN 
COLLECTIONS 


By PAUL LAMBOTTE 


OW often, tempted by owners of works of art 
who pretend to reserve for one the impressing 
discovery, the “ primeur” of an unknown 
masterpiece, one finds oneself in front of in- 
significant, false, or faked things ! 
The rule is so general that, in fact, exceptions con- 
firming it, I do not think that till now I had met with 
one. Suddenly, on two occasions, we had the happy 
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MADONNA, CHILD AND ANGELS 
In a private collection 


surprise, the real good fortune not to be disappointed; 
to be put in presence of works of high rank, still unknown, 
whose perfect authenticity, considerable artistic interest 
were evident. It is all the more surprising since the two 
paintings do not belong to the Flemish school. One being 
an Italian “‘ primitive,” the other an English portrait of 
the eighteenth century; both hidden for very long in 
private families, transmitted by legacy from generation to 
generation without their importance and their value 
being recognized till recently. The delicious composition 





(here reproduced) of a suave and exquisite com- 
position was bought in Florence about 1848 by a 
member of the diplomatic corps accredited to the Grand 
Duke of Tuscany. It has always borne the name of 
Filippo Lippi. Perhaps one or two other names, rarer, 
less known, might be suggested. It matters little to 
which master, or masters, the different specialists, so 
little in accord with one another, might attribute it. It 
is a pure marvel, worthy of the greatest museums by 
the plenitude and the equilibrium of the composition, 
the spiritualized purity of the types, the soft brilliancy of 
the colours and of the gold, of perfect rhythm, grace and 
charm. 

The portrait of an English naval officer, by J. High- 
more, is, of its kind, a choice piece. It retraces the 
features of an ancestor of its present owner. I think that 
in no other portrait old Highmore has shown himself 
freer and more dignified. The uniform is red with large 
silver braid. The face of the model is sympathetic, 
the attitude free and natural. The beauty of the drawing, 
the richness of the colouring, the “ style ” of the work, 
constitute an exceptional page in the work of the artist. 

This portrait, the same as the Lippi, has never been 
restored or retouched and is in a remarkable state of 
freshness and preservation. 


PORTRAIT OF A NAVAL OFFICER 
By }. Highmore 
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LETTER FROM PARIS 


By ANDRE SALMON 


ETRETAT 
By Henri Matisse 


In an American 


collection 


N incomparable plastic season has had an admirable 
conclusion. It is true that my enthusiasm is 
governed somewhat by egotism: at least by 
moral interest. I will explain myself at once : 

One can say that the season 1930-31 was unique. 
These very complete retrospective exhibitions, composed 
of works both important and rare, and which form an 
eloquent history of French art, from the earliest time 
to the eve of modern days. Without doubt, what I was 
allowed to describe as “‘ L’Art Vivant” may have 
suffered, to a certain extent, from the apotheosis of the 
Old Masters. Very little room was left me for speaking 
about the moderns. 

But have not my friends, the pseudo-revolutionaries 
of 1905, always contended that they revoked Impres- 
sionism, although liberating all subject, for the time, to 
static academism made of scholastic systems, of recipes 
and trucs d’ateliers, to return to pure truth, to the golden 
rule of authentic Classicism? Therefore the exhibitions 
to the glory of the Old Masters have served our cause. 
Also, did we not have, after these exhibitions, the eloquent 
retrospective show of Cézanne, the great tormented 
master, on whose work much modern technique has been 
founded ? 

But that is not all. After the exhibition, of which I 
gave you some account, of the “‘ Derniers Paysages ” of 
André Derain, there is now at Georges Petit Gallery, for 
the benefit of the Orphelinat des Arts, the radiant 
“* Exposition Henri-Matisse,” to which Messrs. Paul 
Rosemberg and Level, director of the Percier Gallery, 
individually, as clever business men, answer by one 
and another “ Exposition Picasso.” 
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So I resume—and here the explanation of my joy— 
brought to the core of my dictrine of “ L’Art Vivant,” 
formulated as far back as 1920, that is to say, still in full 
battle, when, in the book bearing that title, and in which 
was given for the first time a free view of the movement, 
started with Fauvism, I presented the three masterly 
pillars of modern art : Henri-Matisse, André Derain, and 
Picasso. 

I named them, my imagination preoccupied only by 
immediate justice, the first, the ‘‘ Précurseur,” the last, 
“*Animateur,” and he who places himself in the centre, 
the ““Régulateur.” 

Perhaps it is the exhibition of André Derain, the 
“* Régulateur,” which will have best drained the ink 
bottles. The Picasso shows are too recent to permit us 
to know so soon whether his enemies will win over his 
admirers. As in the actual “ Exposition Henri-Matisse,” 
it seems that the worst principles of antagonism give 
way to the immediate pleasure of the eyes, the heart, 
and the mind. 

It is important to notice that in 1931, in conclusion of 
a general examination of “ L’Art Vivant”—an examination 
suggested by the different traditional salons, to which has 
been added this year that of the new “ Independants,” 
seceders of the old society of Paul Signac, the “ Salon 
Anticipateur ”’ of 1920, which, in truth, if it showed many 
qualities, did not reveal any new expression—one must 
return to the three essential directions of 1920 : Matisse, 
Derain, Picasso. Could the young Surrealism, itself, 
exist without the daring indications of Picasso, the 
Luciferian, destructive and constructive genius, with his 
origins so alien to French climate, and who had the good 
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fortune to spread French possibilities by a lucid inter- 
pretation of El Greco, whom he could not have under- 
stood, absorbed, commented and prolonged to such a 
point, had not his early submission to the indications of 
the national genius made him see all that the immense 
Cézanne had left still to be guessed at? 

Henri- Matisse is therefore the “Précurseur.” It is with 
him and by him that the plastic revolution opens. In 
spite of tastes, doctrines, affinities and preferences, the 
historian of the art of the twentieth century, the historian 
of “ L’Art Vivant,” cannot fail to put him in the first 
rank. 

His output is also magnificent. I would that certain 
talents all filled with intimate joy, I would that smiling 
enthusiasm or pride defying commonsense returned to 





give to the young artists of today that kind of wild 
intoxication which beats itself against the appreciators, 
as well as the most irreconcilable adversaries, when Henri- 
Matisse, still finer, prouder to be late, arrived to the 
Salon des Independants, or of L’Automne, following, 
arms extended and leaping like a Vestris, the gaillards in 
white blouse who seemed to lift from the earth immense 
canvases, immense symphonies of pure colour as the 
** Danse ” and this ‘‘ Toie de Vivre,” with its radiant 
vermilion men. 

Alas! The eve of varnishing days do not bring us 
any longer anything like that, and I would like to be 
certain that it is only on account of the multiplicity of 
the salons, the number, increased to an absurdity, of 
small exhibitions have fatally blunted our powers of 
spontaneous enthusiasm. 

Even if one prefers one of his rivals, one of his fore- 
runners, or one of his seniors, even if one feels weary by 
the miles, in the manner of which are inevitably the 
present salons, where more than 45,000 painters have 
made rendezvous in Paris, the sudden meetings of the 
smallest canvas of Matisse recalls the love of the art 


which seemed compromised and gives us a joy equal to 
that of the first flower of the summer. 

Paraphrasing the late Guillaume Apollinaire, who 
brought Matisse so quickly to the front, I shall say, in 
spite of all I had to write formerly against Matisse, in 
consequence of his pretensions to the rdle of a dictator 
of art : ““ When I see a Matisse I am happy ! ” 

Matisse, or the joy to paint, as one might say. A joy 
in painting comparable to that of the Impressionists and 
especially—for many had their sorrows—to that of the 
great Renoir, whose radiant serenity brought a useful 
temperament to these excessive austerites in which the 
hard lesson of Cézanne would have precipitated so many 
minds, less strong than the hand, the good hand of a 
born painter. Matisse is the master who extracts the 


*“ FEMME 
AGENOUILLEE ” 


By Henri Matisse 


By permission of 
Messrs. Alex. Reid & 
Lefévre, Ltd. 


equivalent of strong laws from the sovereign use of all 
liberties. 

But having received the solid education which 
Gustave Moreau inherited from the errors of Flaubert, 
Matisse quickly understood the peril prepared by 
Impressionism, all submissive to the moment. 

In such a way one saw him pass from the Couleur pure 
theory of symphonic brilliance, with an absolute repug- 
nance for the “‘ Cuisines d’Ateliers,”’ to the Volume colore, 
more ambitious, and which was the first trial of logical 
construction in this century which was to over use, 
sometime, Constructivism, Matisse, the Précurseur, re- 
maining quite innocent of this abuse. 

Matisse is at the same time the freest, the proudest 
of men, but pride has its tyrannies. In consequence, 
wishing to bend everything to his law, when he denounced 
the two anarchies, the one of the Institute of the works of 
the dead and that of Impressionism, degenerating in a 
sort of free academism, he nearly stifled all the freedom 
of others, all instincts. However, the ambition to teach 
how to build solidly, yet remaining free, was fine and 
healthy, for never did Matisse, dictator, Matisse, master of 
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this academy, where, at one time, there came all the 
artistic youth of Europe, have conscience, not even in 
the smallest degree, of this tyranny for which we had to 
fight him, while loving him. The Volume coloré tended 
to influence painting back towards more robust works, 
as centrées as those of the classics, by virtues of powerful 
accords. The harmonized tones were not to be any 
longer local. Colour was sufficient for all, even for 
restoring to the picture the formal qualities of drawing 
which had been disappearing since Ingres. It is that 
way that the whole modern movement starts with Henri- 
Matisse. 

The Précurseur ? Can one oppose Matisse to Picasso 
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By Henri Matisse 


In an English collection 


as the nineteenth century opposed Delacroix to “‘ Mon- 
sieur Ingres ”’? 

Picasso, /’Animateur? If I have been permitted to 
call him so it was to put his inventive power above all. 
And yet it is not finished with some to praise him or 
blame him for it, to hold him as a doctrinaire. 

Picasso doctrinaire? The great man of a system? 
It would be to know little of the unity of a work of so 
many different aspects and at the same time to neglect 
too much the marvellous man, this artist truly Luciferian 
of whom Apollinaire could say that had he not been 
a painter, he would have been a poet, a musician or 
architect . . . or discoverer of comets. I will add, every- 
thing except a founder of religion. All speculative 
minds and all contemplative hearts will understand me. 

Picasso is so little a doctrinaire, and so little the man 
of a system, that he has left to Georges Braque, good son 
of that race whose great men are sometimes jurists, the 
task of recreating the rational devotees. He went so far 
as to leave to him, not without some nonchalant insolence, 
to explain himself to the schismatics. Picasso did not 
deign to say that Cubism, of which he was at the same 
time the revelator and the apostle, had no connection, as 
many thought to their loss, with Futurism, no less a 
deformer, but which did not break the traditional cadence 
only to add fanfares to the least unexpected of proper 
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harmonies to charm the unregulated spirits towards the 
mystery of finality. 

I wish to speak here of the Italian Verism : it is not 
far from a work by Boccioni, Carra or Severini, in the 
first manner to the theme of Cavalleria Rusticana. 

The Italian sensibility might have needed this opiate, 
presented at the right moment by a doctor, all the more 
subtle, which Apollinaire understood in_ ridiculing 
brilliantly, but without personality, the noisy Marinetti, 
and it is not daring to say that Futurism, the art of the 
surface, which Gauguin would not have disdained, which 
has evolved Georges de Chirico, whose art of depths links 
up with the most formal Cubism, while announcing the 
intellectual and anti-sentimental effusions of the young 
Surrealism. 

Picasso has not broken his lance for his Cubism, but, 
as far back as 1923, we saw him agree to preside, in a 
total silence, at the first Surrealistic exhibition. By that, 
does not one see where he opposes essentially Henri- 
Matisse ? 

Anti-doctrinaire, therefore, and for a long time 
leading astray the too positive minds in answering only 
by pouting the questions put to him. Picasso, on the 
contrary, figures, associated here with Matisse, in all 
extremes. It is the fury, it is the intellectual intoxication 
for plastic grace, it is the Luciferian ardour which is at the 
same time the nearest and the furthest from improvisation 
to spontaneity, of so particular a kind, meditated even at 
the time he seems to obey only to divine decree of imme- 
diate creation. 

Now we will return to the recent Derain exhibition, 
this demonstration of order and wisdom, which provoked 
so much discussion. Derain, or the Régulateur. In the 
heart of l’Ecole de Paris, rich in works of strangers 
influenced by the climate, André Derain, who started by 
being— Matisse opening the door—the Fauve of the 
Couleur pure; André Derain, later the arch-saint by 
method, for whom Archaism was his Cubism; André 
Derain, who borrowed from Cézanne, without joining 
his school, without joining the school of any shadow, 
yet one sees him today going forward with as much 
daring as circumspection on the roads run by Corot. 
André Derain is the most authentically French with all 
the defects and even all the prejudices guaranteed by 
a reasoned grandeur. He is a bourgeois. What does it 
matter? Delacroix was another. 

André Derain, the Régulateur, could not remain 
Fauve. It was his destiny to search for the great equili- 
brium. It was his wish to demonstrate this major truth 
that, in art, nothing ever substitutes itself for nothing but 
that from the feverish work, incoordinate of a generation, 
subsists an atom which melts itself in the treasury of 
eternity. It is the drop of fresh blood diluted at last from 
the wounds and by which one finds miracles renewed 
without end, rendering back to life that which would be 
nothing more than a cold museum piece. 

This is all the mystery of ’Art Vivant. They have 
accused him of having broken the great plastic revolution, 
of having interrupted its élan in his impatience for a 
sovereign order. 

Has Derain been, at certain times, prudent to excess ? 
Has he been here and there the dupe of Mesure ? 

We shall only say that Fate imposed him to take his 
part in the inevitable tragedy. However that may be, 
and all these questions remaining unsolved, there is no 
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doubt that appreciative connoisseurs, as much as artists, 
will do well to go to Georges Petit Gallery for the 
Exhibition Henri Matisse. There they will find the 
comfort of these immediate joys which a spontaneous art 
always gives. They must not doubt the tonic virtues of 
loys so dispensed and received. I must not end without 
telling you of the success of the Exhibition of Portuguese 
Art at the Jeu de Paume, in the Tuilleries. Never had 
such a gathering been proposed to us and, unfortunately, 
rare are the connoisseurs who have visited Portugal. 

The golden age of the Lusitanian painting corresponds 
to the era of the great maritime discoveries. That explains, 
that besides great religious paintings of the end of the 
fifteenth century and the first half of the sixteenth, 
besides chalices, monstrances chiselled with the first 
gold brought back from America, besides the ‘‘ Books of 
Hours ” of Catholic princesses, we can admire these 
“Journaux de Navigateurs,” these maps, these log 
books, marvellously illuminated and in a wonderful 
state of preservation, and even works of pure technicality, 
embellished with pictorial inventions of intense poetry 
and which we do not find any longer in our time in the 
“Horizons Artificiels”” of the painter, engraver, and 
good sailor, Herbert Lespinasse, who has put Geodesy 
under the invocation of Calliope. Apart from the artistic 


interest, it is difficult to see, without emotion, the portrait 
for which a Vasco de Gama sat. But the extreme dignity 
of this very fine exhibition is in the plastic hagiographies 
of a Nuno Gonsalues, with his “ St. Vincent” in par- 
ticular; in “ l’Ecce Homo,” so poignant, so haunting, by 
an unknown master; in the royal effigies of Cristoran 
Lopes; the “‘ Bon Pasteur” of Gregorio Lopes; the 
“Presentation au Temple” and the “ Adoration des 
Mages ” of Jorge Afonso (XVI*), who, for the first time, 
unites an ardent naturalism to ritual figure-painting of 
holy personages and who plants in his picture an astonish- 
ing Magi, a Gaspard, who is a fine Brazilian savage. 
The exhibition has a modern section to which the good 
painter, Adrian de Sousa Lopes, brother-in-law of our 
Kisling, has given his intelligent care. 

The attraction of the modern section is the late 
Columbano (1856-1929). He has been compared with 
Caralus Duran; speaking truly, he is deeply influenced by 
Manet. But he brings into the works of his ripe age a 
generosity of technique and, shall we say, a bohemianism, 
very sympathetic. It is a very characteristic work of the 
gathering of artists and writers in 1885, at the “ Lion 
d’Or,” in Lisbon, café comparable to what was our 
“Closserie des Lilas,” at the time Georges Moore 
frequented it. 


LETTER FROM BERLIN 


By FERDINAND ECKHARDT 


Sale, which was conducted in Munich in the 

middle of June by the Dutch firm Mensing. 
No auction in recent years had aroused such keen 
anticipation or such opposite views as to its success 
or failure. Nevertheless it must be admitted that, 
though it did not produce record prices, the prices 
reached by the principal works were not so very much 
influenced by the present unfavourable financial situa- 
tion. The highest prices were paid, as was to be expected, 
for the paintings, among which the last Greco of the 
Nemes Collection—which was one of the first to collect 
Greco after his re-discovery—the “‘ Concert of Angels ” 
reached Mks. 275,000 and was acquired for that sum 
by the Athens Museum. Among the Italian paintings, 
Giovanni Bellini’s “ Portrait of a Doge” was withdrawn 
at Mks. 208,000, but Fra Angelico’s “‘ Adoration of the 
Magi ” fetched Mks. 100,000, and the other Fra Angelico 
found a purchaser at Mks. 13,000. The extent to 
which prices had fallen in comparison with previous 
auctions was shown by Fra Filippo Lippi’s “ Virgin 
with Angels,” which Nemes bought barely two years 
ago at the Spiridon sale for Mks. 250,000, and which 
now passed on for only Mks. 98,000. Titian’s “ Portrait 
of Federigo Gonzaga” fetched Mks. 91,000, but the 
two other Titians found no buyers above Mks. 56,000 
and Mks. 90,000. Tiepolo’s “‘ Apotheosis of Aineas ” 
was knocked down at Mks. 57,000, Tintoretto’s “ Portrait 
of an Old Man” for Mks. 32,000, and Guardi’s “ Ban- 
quet”” for the same sum. The more important Dutch 
masters also brought high prices, Hal’s “ Portrait of a 
Scholar,” Mks. 86,000; Rembrandt’s magnificent late 


HE greatest event in the domain of art during 
the last month was undoubtedly the Nemes 


work “ Fabius Maximus,” Mks. 335,000; and his 
“* Saskia,’” Mks. 80,000, the little Joos van Cleve rose 
rapidly from Mks. 4,000 to Mks. 22,000, and the 
** Lamentation ” by Prevost reached Mks. 27,000. On 
the other hand, Pieter de Hoogh’s “‘ Domestic Scene ” 
only fetched Mks. 6,500, and the male portrait by Diirer, 
which is recognized by distinguished scholars like 
Friedlander, only Mks. 23,000. 

Greater interest than on the first day, when only the 
most outstanding masterpieces reached good prices, 
was aroused when the valuable collection of textiles 
was put up on the second day. Here, too, the influence 
of the unfavourable market was apparent, but the 
absence of the principal competitor for the greatest 
masterpieces, namely, Nemes himself, was felt still 
more. So it happened that some of the valuable brocades 
and velvets, which Nemes had bought a year ago at the 
Figdor sale in competition with Léwy of Venice, now 
fell to his competitor at a fraction of their former price. 
For example, the Venetian chasuble of three-coloured 
velvet on a red ground dating from the middle of the 
fifteenth century brought Mks. 23,000, the front and 
back of a chasuble made of five-coloured velvet, Venetian 
early fifteenth century, Mks. 29,000; the Italian dalmatic 
of green velvet brocade with a gold pattern, circa 1509, 
and another very similar one were acquired for the 
museum of Kansas City for Mks. 30,500, while the 
Italian chasuble of velvet brocade with Flemish em- 
broideries (c. 1500) brought Mks. 35,500. The 
remaining pieces of this type, some of them very valuable, 
reached prices between Mks. 1,000 and 10,000, the 
latter sum being only very rarely exceeded. The 
Flemish, German, Swiss and English embroideries did 
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not reach anything higher than Mks. 6,000. The 
tapestries were sold at particularly low prices, the West 
Flemish piece of c. 1500 for only Mks. 11,500, the 
Brussels tapestry with a Teniers subject for Mks. 17,000. 
The Persian carpets of about 1600 and of the seventeenth 
century all fell at about Mks. 10,000. The sculpture, 
among which there were really a number of fine pieces, 
also found little response: the French limestone 
Madonna of about 1340 was sold for Mks. 5,300, the 
fine Virgin enthroned from Lake Constance for 
Mks. 8,800, the Upper Rhenish Virgin of about 1500, 
for Mks. 9,500, etc. 

The large number of Limoges enamels on which 
Nemes had concentrated during the last years, as well 
as on his textiles, brought very few outstanding prices. 
Thus one of the principal pieces, Jean Pénicaud’s 
“ Triptych,” went for Mks. 14,600, Léonard Limousin’s 
“ Crucifixion,” dated 1535-36, for Mks. 8,400. The 
groups of Meissen porcelain reached higher prices, for 
example, the large group in hooped skirts, Mks. 19,000. 
On the whole, the result of this first Nemes sale, including 
as it did the most important part of the collection, was 
fairly satisfactory at 3} million marks, though there is 
not the slightest doubt that in normal times every lot, 
without exception, would have reached a far higher 
price. 

It is very gratifying that the old Pinakothek in Munich 
is now showing a selection of pictures from the Castle 
Rohoncz collection, which was exhibited last year as a 
whole, this selection having been deposited on a long 
loan, and is now incorporated in the gallery. This has 
enabled many gaps in the Munich collection to be filled, 
and the good example could be followed elsewhere with 
advantage. Thus the considerable collection of early 


Flemish paintings has been enriched with a fine male 
portrait by Van der Weyden, a “ Veronica” by Memling, 


a “ Crucifixion”’ by the “ Master of the Virgo inter 
Virgines,” the “ Man With a Pink” by Joos van Cleve, 
“ The Portrait of a Girl” by Juan de Flandres, and the 
“ Crucifixion ” from the Austrian convent of St. Florian, 
now attributed to Gerhard David. To the early German 
pictures have been added masters like Johann Koerbecke, 
Viktor and Heinrich Diinwegge, Roeland Frucauf, which 
were not represented in the Pinakothek before. The 
already rich collection of Altdorfer’s pictures is completed 
by an “ Adam and Eve,” yet another work from nature 
by this early landscape painter, while a portrait of a 
woman represents the same artist in the sphere of 
portraiture. Jacob Ruysdael, by whom the Pinakothek 
already had a hilly landscape, is now represented also 
in a view of a plain, the large landscape by Hobbema is 
a very welcome addition, as are also the two pendants 
and the small portrait of a man by Hals, and the late 
portrait of an old man by Rembrandt. Flemish land- 
scape painting is represented by the works of Paul Brill, 
Savary, Mompes, and Jan Brueghel the elder, the large 
collection of Browers in the Pinakothek can now be 
compared with a large picture by the same master, and 
an interior by Pieter de Hoogh must also be recognized 
as an interesting addition. The rich collection of 
Rembrandts in the gallery is now supplemented by a 
number of his followers such as Gelder, Bol, etc. Of 
the earlier Dutch portrait painters hitherto unrepresented 
in the gallery we now see pendants by Cornelius Ketel. 
Finally, the Italian schools have been enriched with the 
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magnificent “‘ Annunciation” by Veronese, “ A Portrait 
of a Lady ” by the same master, “‘ A Portrait of a Man ” 
by Bartholomeo Veneto, “ A Portrait of a Doge” by 
Titian, and a fine late Tintoretto. Of Greco’s works we 
see again the “ Immaculata”’ which used to hang here 
already years ago, and his “‘ Christ as the Man of Sorrows.” 

The State Museum of Ethnography in Munich has 
organized a remarkably fine and interesting exhibition 
of African Negro art, drawn largely from the Coray 
collection in Lugano, and to a smaller extent also from the 
Museum’s own collection. Particularly fine are the 
admirable works from Benin; there is also an outstanding 
collection of masks, and countless specimens of weaving 
and minor arts. We may mention as of special importance 
a head of Ekoi, Kamerun, various fetishes of the Lualaba- 
Kanai region and a number of ivory carvings, mainly 
from Benin. 

The Galerie J. B. Neumann and Giinther Francke, 
in Munich, has been striving for the cause of modern 
German art for the last seven years, and cultivates, with 
a fine sense of quality, particularly those German artists 
in whose work the element of expressive and subjective 
content is strongest. This active firm has organized 
nearly a hundred exhibitions during these few years. 
At present it is holding an interesting exhibition of 
graphic works, “ from Goya to Beckmann,” with a strong 
emphasis as usual on subject-matter, as in the works of 
Goya, Daumier, Méryon, Redon, Lehmbruck. Beside 
these are some quite admirable recent works by Beckmann, 
an early portrait by Kokoschka, a remarkably pictorial 
and sensitive picture by Paul Klee, and a selection of the 
best expressionists. Very interesting are the drawings 
of a young painter, Wimbauer, who died a few years ago, 
was entirely self-taught and is now being specially 
cultivated by this gallery. 

Augsburg, the native city of Hans Burgkmair, is 
commemorating the four hundredth anniversary of his 
death with an exhibition of nearly all his most important 
works, drawn from museums and private collections, 
with the exception of the well-known portrait of “‘ Himself 
and his Wife ” in the Vienna Gallery, which might have 
suffered in transport, owing to its bad state of preservation. 
The late Gothic rooms of the former convent of St. 
Catherine in Augsburg, now arranged as a museum, in 
which the master’s principal work, the Basilika paintings, 
are always on view, provided an effective setting for this 
exhibition. The attempt to bring together at the same 
time a series of paintings by the Father Thomas Burgk- 
mair, from whom his son Hans received his first instruc- 
tion in painting, was particularly welcome as his artistic 
personality was hitherto rather shadowy, and it is now 
possible to fix his work with greater precision. 

The Stadelinstitut in Frankfurt held last month an 
exhibition of modern art under the title “ Vom Abbild 
zum Sinnhild”’ (From copy to symbol), which consisted 
of a number of works by outstanding artists drawn from 
museums and private collections. As in the case of 
most recent exhibitions in Germany, it had primarily an 
educational character, and was the first great attempt in 
Frankfurt to bring modern art with its symbolical 
significance before the general public. The exhibition 
represented the modern movement from Cézanne, Van 
Gogh, Gauguin, Murch, Hodler, Corinth, Kokoschka, 
Marc to Picasso, Beckmann, Heckel, Nolde, Klee, and 
Schmidt-Rottluff. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE ITALIAN SCHOOLS OF 
PAINTING, by RAYMOND VAN MarLeE. Vol. XII. (Pub- 
lished by Martinus Nijhoff, The Hague.) 1931. 

Each new volume of Dr. van Marle’s monumental 
work on Italian painting is an important contribution to 
the study of the subject, presenting the available informa- 
tion in an exhaustive and lucid manner, even where no 
fresh light can be thrown on the matter. This is largely 
the case with the present volume, dealing with Botticelli, 
Filippino Lippi and some of their followers. On Botticelli 
in particular we cannot expect to hear much that is new 
after the excellent monographs by Herbert Horne and 
Yukio Yashiro. Every authority may draw up a slightly 
different list of his works, and may differ as to whether 
Verrocchio or Pollaiuolo influenced him in his youth 
(Dr. van Marle favours Verrocchio), but the main outline 
of the painter remains the same. Not so the presentation 
of the man. 

Extraordinarily little is known about Botticelli’s 
personality, and there is plenty of room for specula- 
tion with regard to his relation to women. Dr. van 
Marle is of the opinion that while his devotion to her 
remained purely platonic, “ Botticelli’s love or at least his 
dreams of love were concentrated on one person, who 
possibly was Simonetta.” He sees a reflection of her 


beauty in the “ Birth of Venus,” painted eight years 


after her death, and again at the end of his life in the 
illustrations to Dante. In fact, by this time Botticelli’s 
idealization of Simonetta may almost be paralleled to 
Dante’s vision of Beatrice. 

In some respects Botticelli’s art shows more affinities 
to Northern Gothic than to the classical spirit, and 
Dr. van Marle rightly states that he owes many of his 
subjects, but few of his zsthetic elements, to pagan 
antiquity. A comparison of the antique statue he 
reproduces with Botticelli’s characteristic treatment of 
clinging and fluttering drapery, reveals how far more 
unrestrained and exuberant was the painter’s expression 
of joyous movement. 

This volume is of special interest as incorporating some 
of the fruits of the Italian Exhibition of 1931. Un- 
fortunately, there is no allusion to the predella panel 
representing a scene from the legend of St. Andrew, in 
Liverpool, for which the name of Botticelli had been 
suggested at the time, but an interesting solution is offered 
for one of the problems of the exhibition, the portrait of 
a musician from the National Gallery, Dublin, which 
was attributed to Cosimo Tura, though various other 
names of both Florentine and Ferrarese artists had been 
associated with it. Dr. van Marle reproduces it among 
the early works of Filippino Lippi, and it seems to fit 
the context remarkably well. In any case it should be 
definitely placed in the sphere of Botticelli rather than 
in that of Cosimo Tura. Like its predecessors, this 
volume is admirably illustrated, and we are particu- 
larly glad to find some fine details of heads and flowers 
from Botticelli’s “‘ Primavera.” M. CHAMOT. 


M 


CLAUDE MONET, by XeEnrIA LATHOM. (Philip Allen.) 

This book begins with a pleasant essay in which Lady 
Lathom gives witty expression to her views on art, 
bohemianism, state patronage, the discovery of French 
watering-places by artists and their exploitation by 
millionaires ; and it also contains her views on the painting 
of Claude Monet. The essay is followed with repro- 
ductions of twenty-four of Monet’s pictures. A catalogue 
headed ‘‘ Where Monets are to be seen” mentions the 
whereabouts of some sixty of his pictures in European 
and American museums. This catalogue gives no dates, 
and it does not include some of the pictures reproduced; 
it is also not quite accurate, as the pictures stated to be 
in the Luxembourg are now in the Louvre, and the 
Frankfort picture catalogued as “‘ Le déjeuner ” is not 
““ Le déjeuner ” which is in the Louvre but “‘ Le déjeuner 
sur lherbe ” (1865), and it is not, as stated, a sketch for 
the damaged version, but a replica which Monet painted 
from it in 1868. The book has no index. 

Most of Claude Monet’s biographers tend to minimize 
the influence of Manet’s painting on his early work and 
to stress his own influence on the later work of Manet; 
and Lady Lathom is not guiltless in this respect. It is 
not, I think, possible to exaggerate Manet’s early influence 
on Monet, whose early work was, of course, also in- 
fluenced by Boudin in whose company he worked a 
good dea]. It was Monet’s visit to Manet’s studio in 
1866 (a visit not recorded by Lady Lathom) which was 
the decisive event of the first half of his career. 

For consider the pictures that Monet, then aged 
twenty-six, saw in this studio of Manet, who was six 
years older: the “‘ Olympia,” the “ Dead Christ with 
Angels,” the “‘ Déjeuner sur l’herbe,” “Le fifre,” 
“ L’acteur tragique,” “‘ La Musique aux Tuileries,” a 
racecourse picture, some still-life studies, and the first 
““ Spanish ” series. Could any young man, prepared for 
“ direct” painting by an association with Boudin, fail to be 
bouleversé by such an array? And can we not understand 
why Monet rushed home to his own studio and dashed 
off “‘ La Dame 4 la robe verte ” in four days for the Salon ? 

Manet’s “ Olympia,” Lady Lathom tells us, is 
“ reeking with lasciviousness” and plagiarized from 
Goya. It is surely not necessary to write thus of Manet 
in order to minimize Claude Monet’s debt. The 
“Olympia ” is not a lascivious picture (compared with, 
say, ““ La Source,” by Ingres or “‘ La cruche cassée ” by 
Greuze), and Lady Lathom does not tell us where Manet 
saw Govya’s Maja desnuda before 1864-5 when the 
“* Olympia ” was painted 

As for the turning of the tables when Monet, Lady 
Lathom tells us, ‘‘ was to borrow Manet’s style as Monet 
once took his,” we must remember (a) that Monet did 
not convert his experiences of the art of Boudin, Jongkind, 
Manet, Pissarro, Turner, Japanese prints, and Renoir 
into a personal style, that could be borrowed by anyone, 
till the early eighties when he was between forty and 
forty-five, and (6) that Manet, who was already painting 
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in light colours by 1875 was dead in 1883 before Monet 
painted his outstandingly original pictures. 

Monet, in fact, developed very late. He made his 
contribution about the age of fifty with the studies of 
haystacks, and this was continued in the Rouen Cathedral 
series and the lily ponds. These pictures represent a 
preoccupation with the problem of symbolizing the 
perpetual change of light. Other artists had studied 
effects of illumination and diffused light. Monet studied 
the movement of light and strove to invent a pictorial 
equivalent. In so doing he reduced both form and forms, 
except formal colour, in his painting to a minimum. He 
gave his pictures the minimum of plastic construction, 
and the objects he depicted the minimum of specific 
shape. His art was a Marxian grinding of the face of 
representational art against which the Cubist reversion 
to the classical tradition was an inevitable reaction; as 
such it is a landmark in the history of painting. 

R. H. WILENSKI 


BURIED CORINTH 
NECROCORINTHIA: A Study of Corinthian Art in the 

Archaic Period, by HumpuHry Payne. (Oxford: Hum- 

phrey Milford, at The Clarendon Press.) 1931. £4 4s. net. 

The curious title of this book is derived from a 
passage in Strabo, who describes how the Romans, 
in rebuilding Corinth, found graves containing antiques 
which they called “ necrocorinthia.” 

Thirteen of the seventeen chapters of the work are 
concerned with Corinthian vase-painting, the remaining 
sections being devoted to metallic, sculptural, and 
architectural remains. 

The general history of Corinthian vase-painting falls 
into a number of periods designated “early proto- 
Corinthian,” “late proto-Corinthian,” “ transitional,” 
“early Corinthian,” “‘ middle Corinthian,” and “late 
Corinthian’; the author covers the historical ground 
with great wealth of detail, and supports his system of 
classification with numerous examples and plates. He 
then undertakes a series of special studies on the natural 
history, figure style, subject-matter, floral ornaments, 
inscriptions, and plastic vases. This concludes the 
thirteen chapters referred to above. 

We should be disposed here to pass over the historical 
discussions though, of course, they have their importance 
for specialists. The potters of the seventh and sixth 
centuries B.C. produced these interesting vases, while 
the citizens and customers of Corinth purchased, used, 
valued, broke, and buried the fragments: hence this 
book. 

We are led to believe by the author that the home of 
the “geometric style” was the island of Crete and 
perhaps also Cyprus; the tradition reappeared on the 
mainland in Attika and at Corinth. There are broad 
and narrow bands, meanders, spirals, zigzags, etc., 
with very little figurative additions. The “ orientalizing 
style’ follows, with the introduction of formal repre- 
sentation of animals and monsters migrating from the 
East; friezes, once consisting of lines only, now contain 
drawings of such creatures, in full silhouette with incised 
details. The method of incision was appropriate to 
bronze work, and it is believed that it was carried over 
by the ceramic artists. 

The two styles above-mentioned lead on to the 
“ proto-Corinthian ” group. Here the decoration reveals 
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rhythmical power and freedom and passes to the “ second 
orientalizing style.” We must not, however, attempt 
to follow the close and delicate logical processes by which 
each piece is put in its chronological category. Rather 
do we turn to the special studies of chapters VII-X, in 
which the artistic elements are discussed. Flesh and 
blood has a more lively interest than geometrical spaces, 
however well disposed; and so the appearance of the 
lion on the proto-Corinthian vases promises a procession 
of living creatures which give warmth and movement to 
the designs. Lions could come from Hittite, Assyrian, 
and Babylonian sculptures; panthers follow, multiply, 
and drive the lion off the field. Boars, bulls, stags, rams, 
and goats precede the horse; of the noble steed many 
examples are given in the text, one of them showing the 
heraldic opposition which is so intriguing a problem. 
Birds are frequent, especially the cock, who naturally 
occurs affronté. Eagles, seagulls, swans, and geese are 
popular. 

Mythical monsters come on to the vases in the “ tran- 
sitional period.” Typhon is a favourite, and Triton, the 
fish-man, writhes on many vases. 

The author is disposed to claim the Gorgon for 
Corinth rather than for Attika; he has fifty examples to 
hand, nine of them full figures, and the rest gorgoneia. 
After all, did not Medusa’s son, Pegasus, make a forced 
landing from the skies at Corinth ? 

The human form is last to appear in black-figure 
style, primitive and very lively; it is dated the first 
quarter of the seventh century. Improvements and 
refinements are observed until figure compositions on a 
large scale are attempted. Figure-painting is next 
divided between the black and colour groups. The 
decoration of the polychrome vases is done in brown (for 
flesh), red, and black. The Chigi vase, says the author, 
is the most perfect of this technique. The chapter is a 
long one and is followed by one dealing with the subject- 
matter. There are scenes from everyday life, groups 
of warriors, athletes, hunters, festal processions, and 
agricultural scenes, potters, sculptors, acrobats, domestic 
scenes, and even still-life. Of course, there are banquet- 
ing scenes, dancers, and an endless series of mytho- 
logical subjects. Herakles leads off with his combats 
with the Nemean lion, the hydra, the centaurs, and 
other exploits. Perseus kills the gorgon and rescues 
Andromeda, and Theseus slays the minotaur. The 
Trojan war provides a hundred themes. Gods and 
giants find plenty of space. Curiously, there appears no 
representation of historical personages or incidents, 
except by doubtful allusive methods. The artists had 
considerable power of humour, but never reached the 
stage of the “ cartoon.” 

Floral ornaments have a chapter to themselves, and 
the illustrations in the text show us the originals of 
forms, many of which have become unhappily immortal. 
There is little or no realistic representation of floral forms, 
an art in which so many ceramic masters have excelled. 

It only remains to be said that there was a wide dis- 
tribution of Corinthian ware as far as Egypt, the Black 
Sea, Africa, Italy, and the adjacent islands, Spain, 
France, and Germany. Also they were imitated in 
many centres on the mainland and abroad. 

There are over fifty fine plates, and a great deal of 
statistical material which makes the volume a fine standard 
monograph on Corinthian art. W. LOFTUS HARE. 








Book Reviews 


SCHLIEMANN OF TROY, the Story of a Goldseeker, by 
Emit Lupwic. With an introduction by SiR ARTHUR 
Evans. (London and New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 
21s. net. 


One is accustomed to all sorts and conditions amongst 
the Great whose lives have furnished biographers with 
interesting material; one is not unfamiliar with bio- 
graphies of “‘ nobodies”” which on that very account, 
perhaps, make even better reading; but the life of Heinrich 
Schliemann belongs to neither of these categories. No 
one would claim greatness for Schliemann when such a 
biographer as Emil Ludwig does not pretend to do so. 
Most certainly, however, he was not a “ nobody ”; far 
from it. But the fates handled the thread of his life in a 
peculiar manner; they gave it two strands and an unfor- 
tunate twist before Atropos suddenly cut it. Schliemann 
left his mark on his century, but in this as in other things 
he made it beside the point. He discovered Troy; but 
what he himself believed he had discovered, or uncovered, 
was not Troy. In the eyes of the world he was a great 
archeologist, but in the eyes of archeologists he was a 
successful business man who dabbled in archzology. 
The world was right and so were the archzologists. 

Perhaps such a man as he was could only happen in 
the nineteenth century, in which the thread of life was 
so often “twine,” that is to say, a curiously hostile 
combination of two constituents, of material and spiritual 
substances which time and again tied itself into knots. 
A son of a dissolute pastor, he was poor and wished 
above all things to be rich, and at the same time owing 
to his neglected education, also above all things, he 
wanted to read and understand Homer. It would appear 
that Homer was to him what Mohammed was to the 
Islamic world. His wishes were fulfilled. 

The story of Schliemann’s life would have delighted 
Samuel Smiles, another typical nineteenth-century pro- 
duct. Schliemann was a “ self-made ” man who, thanks 
to shrewdness and perseverance, through an extraordinary 
memory and associative faculty achieved his predestined 
dual aims : he made a fortune and he brought to light 
the land of his prophet Homer. 

It is not, however, Schliemann’s achievements that 
make Dr. Ludwig’s book memorable, still less is it Dr. 
Ludwig’s unfortunate “ Hollywood ” style, which title 
and sub-title so unhappily proclaim. ‘‘ Schliemann of 
Troy ” is memorable because it reveals a dual personality 
full of unexpected turns and twists—poetical and prosaic, 
passionate and pedantic, attractive and objectionable, 
tender and ridiculous. 

It will be sufficient to quote a single passage which 
will explain what is meant. 

“When Agamemnon ”’ (i.e. Schliemann’s son of his 
second marriage. Note the Greek “ Christian name ”’) 
“was a few hours old, after his first bath, his father laid 
Homer on his head and read a hundred lines aloud over 
him. After that he received the Orthodox baptism. 
While they were all solemnly assembled in the church, 
with many guests present, and the priest was stepping 
forward to baptize the child, Schliemann suddenly 
drew out a thermometer and took the temperature of the 
water. The priest was furious for now the water was 
desecrated and only a considerable gratuity availed to 
pacify him.” 

Thanks to the fact that Dr. Ludwig had an extra- 
ordinary amount of documentary evidence, one hundred 
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and fifty volumes full, to go by, there was less opportunity 
for the author to interpolate his own “‘ romantic ” vision, 
and he is, in fact, to be congratulated on the solution of 
an extremely difficult task. It must have been so because 
Schliemann who spoke and wrote in fifteen languages, 
often put down his thoughts in German and Russian, in 
English and French, in modern and ancient Greek. 
Schliemann, a born Mecklenburger, and therefore a 
German of Germans, hated the Prussians, acclimatized 
himself to Russia, became an American citizen, travelled 
in all parts of the world; owned houses and a home in 
Paris, married a Greek wife, settled in Athens and died in 
Naples. A business man of exceptional capacity and a 
very rich man to the end he became eventually more than 
a dabbler in archeology, that is to say, a archzologist 
able to constrain the poet in him to sacrifice his Homeric 
dreams to scientific methods and scientific facts. 
Although the author gives a full account of Schlie- 
mann’s work at Troy, Mycenz, Tiryns, and Cnossus, 
“Schliemann of Troy,” which, incidentally, is ably 
translated and, moreover, enhanced by Sir Arthur 
Evans’s instructive foreword, will be read mainly because 
of its amazing “‘ human ”’ interest. H. F. 


MILLE SANTI NELL’ARTE. (A Thousand Saints in Art). 
Collected by Exisa Ricci. Preface by Corrapo RICCI. 
700 illustrations. (Ulrico Hoepli, Milan-Publisher.) Large 
octavo. Price in paper cover, reproducing an antique 
binding, Lire 48. In cloth, Lire 60. This work has the 
** Imprimatur ”’ of the Curia Arcivescovile of Milan. 

The present work, unique in its kind, appeals alike 
to the devout in the Catholic world, to the priesthood, 
and to artists and art lovers. It has been a work of years 
of collaboration; and Corrado Ricci, in his preface, has 
mentioned some of the difficulties which confronted its 
authors in their self-imposed task. Catalogues of galleries, 
of great photographic collections, even works of sacred 
iconography proved insufficient. . . “I soon perceived, 
that for much of our material, we must trust to chance, 
and suggested to my wife Elisa (my dear and frequent 
helper in art research) to take always careful note of the 
representations of lesser-known saints and Beati, and of 
their special names in those less known, which presented 
themselves in a continuous stream within our home in 
books on art, reviews, photographs, guides, and cata- 
logues; or in our frequent visits to galleries, churches, 
monasteries.” 

Twenty years were occupied in this work of research; 
for ‘“‘ when,” as he adds, “from the first hundred we 
passed to the saints who are less well known, often only 
through the title of some church, or as patrons of some 
humble craft or some little town or borough, the reply 
became no longer easy, then difficult, then impossible to 
be found with the help of memory, and even of books 
and art collections—without counting the fact that 
there are saints who have absolutely disappeared from 
our view, even in the parish churches and small places 
where their name has survived.” 

In spite of these difficulties the authors bring before 
us here a thousand verified saints and Beati, arranged 
alphabetically, giving in each case, as far as possible, a 
short statement of their life and dates, the date of their 
festival, the attributes which by tradition belong to 
them, and, in most cases, a reproduction from some 
work of art in which they appear; and these reproductions 
are not only of great artistic interest and value, but 
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—being seven hundred in all—make the work, as Senator 
Ricci claims, “in substance a work of art.”’ Besides this, 
a good bibliography and a calendar of the feast days of 
each saint recorded add to the practical value of this 
work; the attributes being fully recorded for purposes of 
reference, though in art frequently reduced to certain 
well-known accompaniments—the keys of St. Peter, the 
ox of St. Luke, the lamb of St. Agnes, the eyes on a 
plate of St. Lucy. It may be, however, permitted to 
question whether the term saint should not be reserved 
for the Christian dispensation; and whether in that case 
Moses, though he seems to have a “ festa’ for himself 
in September, would not be better left out. But this 
“Libro dei Santi” has been well called a marvellous 
book of art and religion, produced in a most accessible 
form. S. B. 


A GUIDE TO OLD FRENCH PLATE, by Louis Carré, with 
a foreword by E. ALFRED JONES, M.A., F.S.A. (London: 
Chapman and Hall.) 13s. 6d. 

It is no mere journalistic jargon to say that this book 
“ fills a long-felt want ” and that it is “ indispensable ” 
to the collector. As to a proof of these claims no reviewer 
can hope to do better than to quote from the foreword 
written by Mr. Alfred Jones, who is himself an authority 
on the subject. Mr. Jones writes : “ The present hand- 
book, concise and yet comprehensive as it is, will doubt- 
less be welcomed by collectors and officials of museums.” 
M. Louis Carré “ traces the history of marking gold and 
silver plate in France, not only in Paris, but also at a 
great number of provincial guilds. Not content with a 
mere historical sketch, he includes an interesting and 
detailed account of the regulations of these guilds with 
their strict discipline and their system of marking. . . .” 
“ To collectors and students of French silver the chapters 
devoted to the marks with their excellent illustrations of 
the provincial guilds will be of interest and value—an 
important part of the subject which had been neglected 
before the publication of M. Carré’s researches. Here 
also will be found illustrations of the marks, 181 in 
number, of the principal goldsmiths of Paris. . . . Not 
the least useful feature of this handbook is the full account 
of the marks on more recent silver, i.e. after the death 
of Napoleon Bonaparte, which will surely become of 
interest to collectors in the not distant future.” 

Nothing can usefully be added in praise of this 
handbook except to state that the author has taken great 
care to verify the designs of the marks which are here 
represented by drawings of reliable accuracy. 


REPRESENTATIVE BRITISH ARCHITECTS OF THE 
PRESENT DAY, by C. H. Rertty. Large 8vo, pp. 172 
a. Se Cloth. (London: B. T. Batsford.) 
7s. 6 
This is a remarkably cheap book got up in admirable 

style with more than a hundred first-class illustrations of 

buildings and portraits. It consists of a dozen studies 
of leading British architects, all of whom are in the tradi- 
tion. None of them has made the great adventure that 
their Continental confréres are so busy with. It is with 
a feeling of wonder that page after page can be turned 
without a shock. Here there are beautiful buildings 
which owe nothing to modernism, but everything to 
sound learning, ardent classical taste and practical 
common sense. One is prompted to ask “ Then why sigh 
for anything else?” Well, the world has become so 
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uneasy that we do sigh for something else—a Stockholm 
Town Hall, if not a Chicago Grain Elevator. But a sigh 
is a weak affair in view of the splendid accomplishment 
of these twelve master architects. They have done 
much, both conservatively and progressively, to keep 
Great Britain abreast, if not in front, of general Con- 
tinental tendencies. Where else in Europe could have 
happened such a transformation of Regent Street as has 
been accomplished by Sir Reginald Blomfield? Who on 
the European scene is there to guide the setting out and 
planning of great areas as good as Professor Adshead and 
H. V. Lanchester? What monuments are there so monu- 
mental as those of Sir Herbert Baker? What finer archi- 
tectural organization and what finer detail are to be found 
than those due to Sir Edwin Lutyens? Where in America 
are greater cathedrals and churches than those of Sir Giles 
Gilbert Scott and Walter Tapper? There are no more 
imposing city buildings, nor more comfortable houses to 
live in than those erected by Curtis Green, Clough 
Williams-Ellis, and Guy Dawber; no better hotels and 
clubs than those of Robert Atkinson and Arthur Davis. 
All these men are subjected to bright, penetrating 
appraisements by Professor Reilly, who occupies the 
architectural chair at the Liverpool University. He 
devotes his analysing mind to the personal characters of 
his dozen structural artists, but he might have devoted 
a little more to the critical descriptions of the characters 
of the various buildings, to which, however, he draws 
appreciative attention. We live in a wonderful con- 
structive period, and these sane comments of the author, 
not by any means decrying the other kinds of important 
architectural work being done in the world, will do much 
to strengthen the belief that in the British architecture of 
the twentieth century there is a soundness and sanity 
that will make for history. K. P. 


OAK FURNITURE 
MEASURED DRAWINGS OF ENGLISH FURNITURE 

(The Oak Period), by G. E. Marx and M. S. Taytor. 

(London : Ernest Benn.) 21s. 

The method followed in this book is to give photo- 
graphic reproductions of the eighteen pieces of furniture 
selected, followed by excellent line drawings with sections 
of details on a larger scale. The selected objects have been 
chosen (to quote the preface) to serve as a basis for modern 
design, and in some cases the modern adaptation is 
indicated, as when a bread cupboard with baluster front 
is suggested as the model for a radiator. As further 
volumes covering the ages of walnut and mahogany are 
promised, it is a mistake to include the walnut wing 
chair dating from the reign of Charles (Plate XVIII). The 
absurd term “ refectory table” ought to be excluded 
from any serious work on English furniture. M. J. 


We have received from Messrs. B. T. Batsford, of 
15 North Audley Street, at which address they have 
recently opened a new shop and gallery, the following 
two interesting, fully-illustrated catalogues, viz.: “A 
Catalogue of Books on Architecture, Decorative and Fine 
Art, Social Life, Gardens, History, Building, etc.,”’ and a 
list of “‘ Selected Illustrated Works on Practical Crafts, 
Manual Arts and Training, Art Study and Ornament, 
Social Life and History, Folklore Stories and Songs, 
etc.” The first-mentioned publication has a charming 
cover design by John Austen. 
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Book Reviews 


FOREIGN REVIEW SECTION 
By KINETON PARKES 


LA GRAVURE ITALIENNE AU XVIII° SIECLE, par 
AUGUSTO CALABI. Quarto, pp. vi + 74 + plates 84. Sewn. 
(Paris : G. Van Oest.) F. 250. 1931. 

Ninety-nine examples of eighteenth-century Italian 
engravings are reproduced in heliotype in this handsome 
volume, many of them of the size of the originals. Nearly 
200 engravers are named, some of whom are painter- 
gravers; most of whom are engravers per se. Tiepolo, 
Piranesi and Bartolozzi leap to the eye as masters, and to 
them forty plates are awarded. The other great names 
are those of artists whose works were engraved, not by 
themselves, but by the professional engravers of whom 
an interesting account is given. The engraving of the 
period was very largely free engraving; indeed, so free 
that many of the examples include drawing with the pen 
and brush. Many—and it would hardly be an exaggera- 
tion to say most—are compounded of etching, drypoint, 
and burin. 

The aim of the engraver was to produce a picture, 
not a pure print. This mixed process formed the 
tradition of the school according to the author, but 
it cannot be claimed that it was a very high tradition. 
It is true that the earlier great men mixed their methods, 
but with the eagerness for reproduction and the push 
for time the easiest and most ostentatious processes 
established themselves, resulting in the downfall of the 
craft. 

Pure line was lost sight of, and chiaroscuro was 
practised for its own sake. Tone was introduced ille- 
gitimately, and the cross-hatching technique descended 
into pointillé. Some of the finest engravings in the world 
are toned, cross-hatched, and grounded, but the virtues 
of these three processes are lost in the attempt to unite 
them. Zanetti, the professional engraver, was a sinner 
in this respect; his. prints do not look like engravings; 
they are certainly not line-engravings, nor are they 
mezzotints. 

The work of Ricci, a painter-graver, exhibits good line 
work which is a welcome contrast to Zanetti’s work; 
his “ Hermit” is a fine plate. Some few of the lesser 
men remained true to the line as some few of the earlier 
architectural subjects indicated; the greater men, painter- 
gravers included, were concerned more with producing 
a picture on a plate by any sort of method rather than 
with the delicacies of true design in line. The results 
are often very fine; there is a display of pictorial engraving 
in this volume which is so impressive as to make the be- 
holder believe in the heterodox dictum that it does not 
matter how a thing is done so long as the result is al] 
right. Many of these plates are impressive despite 
the absence of logic in their production, and perhaps 
more so than much of the later and more logical work 
done by the professionals, particularly by those who 
worked on steel rather than copper. The particularity 
of the detail of such is seen in the portrait of Bonaparte 
by Longhi after Gros. The hardness that sometimes 
accompanies pure burin work is to be detected in 
Morghen’s plates after Raphael and Angelica Kauffmann, 
but they are superb examples of their class and indicate the 
return to purer graving work which came into being 
during the first half of the last century in which the 
Italian engravers certainly did their part. 


LE DECOR DES SOIERIES FRANCAISES DE L’ORIGINE 
A 1815, par HENRI ALGOuD. 8vo, pp. 43 + plates xxxii. 
Sewn. (Paris: G. Van Oest.) F. 18. 1931. 


Henri Algoud is the recognized authority on French 
silks; he has written already some half-dozen contri- 
butions to the history of silk fabrics, and now, in this 
little volume he gives a popular account of a popular 
craft for general reading. He treats his subject chrono- 
logically, and does not divide arbitrarily the silks made 
for the adornment of the person from those for the 
adornments of walls and furniture. There has always 
been a good deal of indiscriminate, if not illogical, use of 
silks. Even the small patterned velours for frocks and 
coats and waistcoats are used for upholstery purposes, 
while the nobly designed brocades for wall-hangings 
often hung to the shoulders of the grand-dames of the 
periods. Today the tailor does not use figured silk, but 
the dressmaker is as busy as ever. France for two or 
three centuries has ruled the fashion for the world, 
superseding the great Italian designs of the preceding 
period. The French looms have woven splendid 
brocades, brocatelles, damasks, tapestries, embroideries, 
velvets—every kind of silk tissue with every kind of 
decorative motive, from the architectural, the floral, the 
Chinese figure, birds, animals, to the abstractions of lace. 
The ingenuity and the vivacity of these designs have 
been amazing; the fecundity of invention never failing 
from the reign of Louis XIII until the nineteenth century. 
The great age of silk was when the walls of the French 
chateaux were lavishly covered with tissues gleaming in 
colour and gold and silver tinsel; when the chairs and 
sofas of the salons were similarly furnished; an age when 
the greatest luxury coincided with the greatest penury, 
exampled in the lives of the French weavers at Lyons 
and elsewhere; an age which led to the rags—or absence 
of them—of the sans-culottes. There are things that we 
deplore about that age, but the richness of the fancy of 
the designers of the silks, coupled with the intrinsic 
richness of the fabrics themselves, must be reckoned a 
palliative to the offences. 


LE PAPIERPEINT EN FRANCE DU XVII*° EN XVIII° 
SIECLE, par HENRI CLouzoT. 8vo, pp. 36 ++ plates xxxii. 
Sewn. (Paris: G. Van Oest.) F. 18. 1931. 


Henri Clouzot, conservator of the Musée Galliera, is 
like his confrére Henri Algoud, an authority on his subject. 
From the bare or frescoed walls of the Middle Ages arose 
the paper wall-coverings of the castles of the nobles, as 
the silk coverings of the aristocracy of the later centuries 
developed from the coarser textile hangings. Henri 
Clouzot provides a very welcome account of a somewhat 
hidden history. It is only of late years that the wallpaper 
has received the attention it deserves, and the research 
and the illustrations of this useful book will come as a 
surprise to many even in France. For the designs and 
pictures here presented are of a quite advanced order, 
and the printing or staining technique shows a high 
degree of efficiency from the earliest stages to the end of 
the period dealt with. The floral designs dating from the 
beginning of the eighteenth century make one wonder if 
William Morris saw them, so near in spirit are they to 
that great designer’s work. Later on floral treatment 
merged with fanciful figures, the naturalism becoming 
more and more conventionalized. By the middle of last 
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century simple patterns were not so much in evidence, 
and elaborate pictorial scenes became the fashion, many 
of them as classical and detailed as the easel pictures of 
the period. Necessarily this led to the decay of the 
craft and, after 1850, it suffered eclipse. During the good 
years there were fine designers employed by the pro- 
ducing ateliers, and what designs were not produced by 
these were, in many cases, the work of leading painters. 
Starting as pattern design, to which the craft has happily 
returned, it cannot be disputed that the subsequent 
elaborations obscured for many years the true craftsman- 
ship. The illustrations in this book are mostly of the 
elaborations rather than the simplicities, which is unfor- 
tunate, as no doubt France was as successful in producing 
simple papers for commonplace homes as she was in 
producing simple patterned silks for everyday wear 
therein. 


FELIX VALLATTON, par CHARLES FEGDAL. 8vo, pp. 56 
plates 60. Sewn. (Paris: Les Editions Rieder.) FF. 20. 
1931. 

A sound poriraitist and painter of the figure, a realist, 

a fantasist in the way of classical landscapes with figures, 
an exponent of still-life, a caricaturist and sculptor, 
Félix Vallatton is a very various artist and never anything 
but a fine draughtsman. He delights in the clear, firm 
lines of a woman’s body, and in particular the half- 
length, frequently standing in water. His nudes are as 
sound and healthy as realism can make them and as 
classical in form as realism will allow. It is in his land- 
scapes with houses that Vallatton escapes from tradition 
and joins the post-impressionists, with woolly paint and 
stocky trees. A various painter, indeed, but not content 
with painting, he is a writer and has had a piece produced 
at the Grand-Guignol, a novel published in the Mercure 
de France, and has issued “‘ Art and the War.” As long 
ago as 1898, J. Meier-Graefe was writing about him, 
and later, Octave Mirbeau, Waldemar George, and 
André Salmon. Charles Fegdal, relying in the first 
place on Vallatton’s own journal, has collected most of 
what is worth knowing about the artist and has added 
a valuable criticism of his own. Vallatton was born 
at Lausanne in 1865, went to Paris in 1882, practised as 
an engraver on wood in the earlier years; was operated 
upon and died during the operation in 1925. He is 
buried at Montparnasse. The book is the latest addition 
to the Masters of Modern Art Series. 


HOGARTH, par 
plates 60. 
1931. 
The new volume in the Old Masters Series gives an 

interesting account of Hogarth’s amazing genius, marred 

by a few misprints, but well illustrated, with the advan- 
tage of the reproductions of some of the grosser subjects 
which are not usual in English publications, which 
therefore are not so often seen. They are not pleasant, 
these gross scenes, but they are obviously real with the 
realism which a great artist imparts to reality. In point 
of fact they are loathly, and only Hogarth could have 
redeemed their filth and given to posterity a record 
which in other hands would have been nauseating. To 
turn from these scenes of cruelty and debauchery to the 
portraits is to enter the portal of another world, and yet 
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Louis-ROBERT 
Sewn. 


ANTRAL. 8vo, pp. §2 
Paris: Les Editions Rieder.) F. 20. 


it is the same world, with the same artist making beauty 
everywhere, even in the gutter. It is with pleasure that 
a welcome can be extended to this latest French view, 
so admirably projected by the author, of an English 
artist who in his own way is supreme. 


JONGKIND, par Paut CoLin. 
Sewn. 


Pott 4to, pp. 64 
(Paris : Editions Rieder.) 1931. F. 20. 


An addition to the “ Masters of Modern Art” series on 
Johann Barthold Jongkind is welcome. France claims 
him as she does Van Gogh, but some small share of the 
honour of both these artists still belongs to Holland. 
Jongkind’s style, however, is French and Dutch; that of 
Van Gogh has no nationality; it is individual. But there 
is an original touch, too, about Jongkind, and his work is 
so sound and at the same time it has the modern spirit 
without the extravagances of modernity. 


+ plates 60. 


HOLLAR : Vol. VII, No. 1. Sewn. (Prague : 3 Bredovska; The 
Czechoslovak Graphic Arts Society, “‘ Hollar.’’) Cr. 20. 


The opening issue of the new volume of “ Hollar ” 
contains an article on the coloured-woodcut-maker, 
Bohumir Jaronék, an engraver with a fine technique and 
a generous style which he exercises on the scenes of Nature 
and the architecture of the corner of Moravia where 
he lives. “ In Praise of Drawing ” is an excellent con- 
tribution by Hugo Boettinger the painter, more popularly 
known as the caricaturist “‘ Dr. Desiderius,” with his 
own illustrations. Another paper deals with the making 
of prints, and is written by Dr. Karel Tondl, himself a 
painter and engraver, as are many of the Czech artists 
of today. A supplement in English adds to the value 
of this elegant and useful magazine. 


DEUTSCHE KUNST UND DEKORATION. Vol. 34, 
No. 10. (Darmstadt : Alexander Koch.) 


Since the appearance of the book on Baron George 
Minne, the Belgian sculptor, reviewed in APOLLO in 
January last, an important supplement to that work is 
afforded by the article by Dirk van Sina in this issue of 
Deutsche Kunst und Dekoration. There are five full-page 
drawings in charcoal, finely plastic, and the sculpture, 
both modelled and carved, is represented by the impres- 
sive figure fountain, a tomb, and a vigorous carved 
group of two three-quarter men figures. Other sculpture 
illustrated is by Ernesto di Fiori and Fritz Klimsch, of 
Berlin, and Josef Wacherle, of Munich. There isan article 
on the terra-cotta work of Hertha Bucher, of Vienna. 


MAGYAR MUVESZET. No. 3, Vol. VII. 

Erzsébet-K6rut 7.) 

This authoritative and well-produced and illustrated 
magazine is devoted largely to the national arts, ancient 
and modern. The present number is important by 
reason of the fact that in it commences a series of articles 
dealing with Magyar works of art which have been 
diverted from the country of their origin to museums 
and collections abroad. In this initial article such works 
as are now known to be in Paris in the Bibliotheque 
Nationale, the Louvre, and elsewhere, largely from the 
famous Bibliotheca Corvina of King Mathias, are dealt 
with, including the fine illuminated manuscripts, while 
paintings and sculpture from other sources are included. 


(Budapest, VII, 
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By HERBERT FURST 





VICTORIAN PORTRAIT 


By Lord Berners 


PAINTINGS BY LORD BERNERS AT THE LEFEVRE 
GALLERY, AND WATERCOLOURS BY THE EARL OF 
YPRES AND THE LATE BRIGADIER-GENERAL C. E. 
JOHNSON AT THE GOUPIL GALLERY; MISS 
CATHERINE D’ERLANGER AT THE CLARIDGE 
GALLERY 


By coincidence there are at the moment on view a 
number of picture exhibitions of work done by dis- 
tinguished amateurs. Lord Berners may possibly object 
to be called an amateur, but I think there is a valid 
distinction to be made between artists who are captured 
by art through a passion so strong that it defies even the 
tortures of hell, which my lady poverty provides with 
great liberality, and those other less tortured mortals, 
the amateurs whose liaisons are never dangerous because 
they never have to be maintained near the danger-point 
of physical want. Lord Berners is not only a painter but 
also, I understand, a distinguished composer. In his 
dual capacity he must be quite unique. Many artists 
have played on and with the fiddle, the flute, and other 
musical instruments; I cannot for the moment think of 
a single musician who has even played with pigments on 
paper or canvas. Of Lord Berners’ music I am not a 


judge. Of his painting I judge that, although he by no 
means merely plays at the game he would have done 
still better if my lady poverty had first taken him into 
her schooling. One views his pictures with delight, only 
tempered by the regret that being so good they are not 
just a little better. Mr. Clive Bell, in a ‘‘ Foreword ” to 
the catalogue, draws attention to Corot’s influence on 
Lord Berners’ work : the early Corot. This is true, but 
Lord Berners replaces Corot’s punch and precision by 
an attractive patina. There is not the decided form nor 
that blanchdtre colour about his work which characterizes 
not only Corot, but so many French painters. Lord 
Berners has, however, a similar, possibly even a stronger 
sense of design than his master, especially in the land- 
scapes, such as, for example, “‘ The Valley of the Magra— 
near Spezia,” the “‘ View of the Palatine—Rome,” “‘ The 
Capitol—Rome,” and “‘ Farm Buildings,”’ which latter is, 
in fact, much less like Corot and with much more 
“punch” than patina. On the other hand, two 
“ Capricci ” and the “ Still-life,’ composed as this latter is 
of a red horse and a globe, show that Lord Berners brings 
to his art, in addition to esthetical certain transcendental 
values, never found in Corot. I differ from his view in 
one instance. Lord Berners puts Mr. Osbert Sitwell 
into the doorway of a round arch; to my thinking the 
curve would suit Mr. Sacheverell Sitwell better; his 
elder brother should be seen, I think, under a gothic 
arch, or perhaps, better still, on a cube. 

At the Goupil Gallery the work of two eminent 
soldiers, the Earl of Ypres and the late Brigadier-General 
C. S. Johnson, is to be seen. 

In both cases one is surprised at the very gentle and 
unsoldierly character of their handiwork. Neither of 
them proceed by attacks, rather would they seem to 
woo nature and plead with her to give up some of her 
secrets. Whilst the Earl of Ypres’ watercolours are not 
without distinction as the work of an amateur, the late 
Brigadier-General reaches, without question, the pro- 
fessional standard. ‘‘ Clouds, Shillong No. 1,” a most 
difficult problem of values in a high key, is quite ad- 
mirable; amongst other studies of special subtlety are 
“The Grey Pearl, Jumma Masjid, Delhi,” ‘‘ Hot 
Weather, Evening, Allahabad,” and ‘‘ Sunset, Burnham- 
on-Sea.” 

If one has no cares in this world, no serious occupation, 
no need, either, to take one’s occupation seriously, if, in 
addition one has considerable intelligence, and apart 
from a natural feeling for decoration also a certain amount 
of talent and, above all, a sense of humour, one can 
produce the kind of thing Miss Catherine d’Erlanger has 
done, and is exhibiting for charity, at the Claridge Gallery. 
I do not, of course, know whether my “ ifs ” have the 
slightest relation to fact. For all I know to the contrary 
she may be a most serious student of art, but her work 
suggests to me, what I have said about it, and within 
these limitations I find her portraiture very entertaining. 
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CAMILLE PISSARRO (1830-1903) AT THE TATE 
GALLERY AND AT THE LEICESTER GALLERIES 

I do not think it possible for us to see the Impres- 
sionists, and least of all Camille Pissarro in a light free 
of prejudice—either for or against him. It is usual to 
call artists who pursue other than traditionally hallowed 
aims revolutionaries. Pissarro was not the type of a 
revolutionary. Much more justly might he be called a 
protestant, since he was less concerned with the effect 
his‘work had on others than with a protestation of his own 
esthetic faith. But even that would not seem quite true. 
Pissarro was one of the founders of what we now call 
““ modern ” art, but he was this much less in consequence 
of his work than of his spirit. His spirit was that of 
enquiry and experiment. His subjects are, as may clearly 
be seen in the present exhibitions, simply objects of 





LAKE BRACCIANO, NEAR ROME 


(See page 121) 


By Lord Berners 


experiment. He does not care for the beauty of a land- 
scape, as did Corot; he has not the human interest in 
peasants that distinguishes Millet’s work; he was not 
inclined to be enraptured by atmosphere like Monet, 
or rhapsodical about sunlight like the ageing Renoir. 
His aims were almost always scientific and abstract. It 
is for that reason that we regard him as a “‘ modern,” that 
is to say, totally unromantic painter. It is for that reason, 
too, that he and his associates were attacked, and, as is 
the case with our moderns of today, almost always on 
moral grounds. The enemies of any new movement 
must always be accused of mala fides of aims subversive 
of political or moral faith. Then, as now, attacks on these 
grounds were and are ridiculous. But if we try to probe 
the problem of the opposition a little more deeply I think 
we will find that calumniators often get their support 
from the general public because there is something, after 
all, to which the public as such have a right to object. In 
Pissarro’s case I think the public are, on the whole, in- 
different, because the artist himself was indifferent. He 
tried to get at the “ truth ” of nature, and “ the truth ” 
in that sense must be indifferent and must be recorded 
—if at all—without bias. But a picture without bias is 
like a set-square—entirely void of interest except in its 
application to something not itself. 

For this reason the Pissarro Exhibitions both at the 
Tate and at the Leicester Galleries are of great historical 
and technical interest. We can see Pissarro emerging 
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from the Corot and Courbet influences (Tate Gallery, 
“Printemps, Louveciennes ”) and the Manet touch (Tate 
Gallery, “ Bouquet de Pivoines Roses’), seeking to 
express the atmospheric light of nature by substituting 
for the long calligraphic sweep of the brush smaller and 
smaller stabs, until, under the influence of Seurat and 
Signac, we have in his “ Vue de ma Fenétre” (Tate 
Gallery) a complete pointillistic protestation of faith. 
But faith in what? By a fortunate chance one of the 
last pictures he ever painted, and one of the best, the 
“* Ause des Pilotes, Le Havre ” (at the Tate), of 1903, the 
year of his death, answers the question : His faith was in 
the beauty of nature produced by light. Here in this 
picture we find a luminous, overcast sky shining above 
water and shipping with convincing truthfulness and 
beauty—and the picture as such is satisfying. 

It is not because Pissarro’s pictures were “ revolu- 
tionary ” or difficult to understand; his “‘ Mi-caréme sur 
le Boulevard ” is, as it were, the quintessence of impres- 
sionistic technique in which huge crowds, carriages, men 
on horseback, soldiers, trees, streamers, and I know not 
what all are plainly visible, though not a single object is 
even approximately drawn as such. Most people will 
understand it nevertheless. But Pissarro himself does not 
often appear as interested as he does, for example, in the 
portrait of his son “ Félix,” with the Cézannish pattern 
in the background. On the other hand, his slightly 
Van Goghish “ Les Dunes, Knocke” will probably 
satisfy the modern critical mind more than the 
pointillistic impressionism which, after all, does not now 
seem to have been so true to nature as it set out to be. 
So, too, the exhibition at the Leicester Galleries is almost 
entirely of technical interest to artists and critics showing 
his experiments in different media, pastel, tempera, 
watercolour, etc. 

As Mr. Sickert says in his preface to the Leicester 
Gallery show : “ This is an exhibition for those who are 
interested in painting and less in acrobatics.” But 
Mr. Sickert knows quite well that even an acrobat is an 
artist, with a difference, whilst a painter who is only a 
painter is just that and no more. Though his brother 
brushes may value his work one must still ask: “ is it 
enough ? ” 


PAINTINGS BY OLD MASTERS AT MESSRS. 
COLNAGHI’S 


The most fascinating things amongst the Old Masters 
in this exhibition are two paintings which by no stretch 
of the term could be called great, nor would they even 
strictly be called masterpieces except in the original sense 
of the word. The two pictures are family portraits by 
Francis Wheatley, R.A. (1747-1801), and represent 
“* Ralph Winstanley Wood, of Pierrepont Place, Frensham, 
and his son, William Warren, godson of Warren Hastings,” 
and “‘ Mrs. Ralph Winstanley Wood, with her daughter.” 
Their fascination consists in their complete lack of 
sophistication, their undeniable competence not only in 
the matter of drawing, but also in their technique which 
makes them look as fresh today as when they were painted 
and, finally, their simple truthfulness—Mrs. Wood being 
shown with all the charm of her ample figure. Both 
groups are set in pleasing, though in respect of tone and 
colour-values, unrelated landscapes. The next, a much 
more important work, is a landscape by that comparatively 
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rare master, Hercules Seghers (c. 1590-c. 1640), repre- 
senting a “ River Scene with a Ferry Boat : Cloudy Sky.” 
It is the cloudy sky which shows the quality of his genius, 
which can best be judged by comparison with J. F. Van 
Goyen’s (1596-1684), not dissimilar “‘ River Scene with 
Fishing Boats,” which is also an extremely good piece of 
work, though not so subtle. Then comes one of Goya’s 
(1746-1828) problems, a late painting representing 
St. Paul. Dr. Mayer professes to see in this Goya’s 
“artistic testament,” and compares its “logic” to 
Cézanne. Personally I cannot imagine anything less like 
Cézanne, or even less like a Spanish picture, and even 
Rembrandt’s influence seems less pronounced than some 
much earlier German prototype. I cannot, for the 
moment, put a name to it, but the red and the green are 
not of Rembrandtesque hues, and the “ distortion ” which 
with Cézanne is always “‘ architectural ” is here manifestly 
“* romantic,” to use Mr. Wilenski’s distinctions. Another 
specially attractive painting is Sir Peter Lely’s (1618-1680) 
delicate study of Lady Howard, a real piece of observation 
with the artist’s conventional flashiness. Charming, too, 
is an Italian landscape by Jan Lingelbach (1623-1674), 
mainly because the artist has in a most convincing way 
given his old and besotted peasants—after the manner 
of his own country—a truly and not at ail unconvincing 
grace—after the manner of Italy. 


NEW ACQUISITIONS AT THE NATIONAL PORTRAIT 
GALLERY 

Though belated, it is not too late to draw attention to 
the New Acquisitions of the National Portrait Gallery. 
The most important of these from an esthetical point of 
view is without a doubt “ Sir Edward Fry,” Judge of the 
Hague Tribunal from 1900 to 1909. It was painted in 
1883 when he was a Judge of the High Court and Court 
of Appeal. The painter was an artist who has not yet 
come into his own: Frank Holl. Frank Holl as a portrait 
painter is individual and English, and completely success- 
ful when he followed his father’s good advice, to “ stick 
to heads,” for his subject pictures have not the same 
quality of determined truthfulness and stern vigour. In 
fact, as this portrait also proves, he is amongst the best 
portrait painters of the British School. None of the 
other acquisitions are equal to this in importance, though 
the portrait of Queen Elizabeth by an unknown Dutch 
painter is distinguished by a lovely sombre colour 
scheme resembling Chinese lacquer in black and gold, 
and Gerard Soest’s portrait of “‘ Hudibras”’ Butler is 
remarkable for its blue-grey colour scheme and the 
admirable painting of the “ podgy ” hands. “ Jolly ” and 
somehow unsophisticated in its frank reds, blues and 
greens is Philip de Loutherbourg’s self-portrait. He was 
in addition to his many artistic avocations also a kind of 
“ Coué ” of his time, and looks as if he felt ‘‘ better 
and better.” Other acquisitions include an interesting 
plaster cast of Arnold Toynbee from a posthumous 
medallion by Sir J. E. Boehm. Toynbee looks idealism 
personified. There is also a terracotta bust, attributed to 
Michael Rysbrack, of Alexander Pope, remarkable for 
its characteristic modelling of the mouth; other likenesses 
include those of John Flaxman (plaster cast from a 
medallion by himself), Tom Sayers, the pugilist (a 
rather poor statuette by A. Bezzi), Richard Redgrave 
(painted by himself), a youthful Tennyson by Samuel 


Laurence, a statuette of Watts by H. Poole, a bust of 
Herkomer by Onslow Ford, a William Michael Rossetti 
by Sir William Rothenstein, etc. 


MESSRS. HEAL’S EXHIBITION OF “ VICTORIAN 
FURNITURE, ETC.,” 
surpassed the Victorian Exhibition in Bruton Street in 
one respect. At Bruton Street one saw mainly its 
associative interest, and its penchant for what I ventured 
to call ‘ curioddities.” In Messrs. Heal’s Mansard 
Gallery one made the surprising discovery—taking in the 
whole room with a sweep of the eyes—that the Victorian 
era had a kind of zsthetical unity. This was due probably 
to the predominance of mahogany browns and of 
ochreish yellows, to accents of vivid bottle-green and the 
general absence of aniline dyes. There were the same 
offences against “ good taste,” copies of Landseer’s 





VALLEY OF THE MAGRA, NEAR SPEZIA 
By Lord Berners 
(See page 121) 


“* Distinguished Member of the Humane Society, on a 
Coalscuttle,” of Mulready’s “‘ The Truant” on a tea-tray, 
for instance; there was a regular horror of a mahogany 
** Half Tester’? bed; there were incredible Staffordshire 
china “ portraits” of General Napier and General 
Gordon, not to mention Wallace; there were bouquets 
of wax flowers and flowers made of wood shavings, and 
so forth and so on—but taking it all in all the “ furniture ” 
did its job, the Mansard Gallery looked “ furnished ” 
and—whisper it not in Gath—more homely than an 
“oh ! so much fitter ” furniture of today. We do know 
something about “ fitness” today—but not as much as 
we like to think. 


THE COTSWOLD GALLERY 


True to their Mid-Victorian and Early Victorian 
ideals, the Cotswold Gallery give us a collection of 
Turner, Prout, William Hunt, and other English artists, 
including John Ruskin, whose not inconsiderable talent, 
at least as a draughtsman, is often overlooked. When 
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Ruskin wrote to Miss Siddal, “‘ the slightest blot of blue 
and green is pleasanter to me than a month’s work with 
chalk or ink,” he probably had one of Rossetti’s favourite 
combinations of colours in mind, but there is no doubt that 
Turner’s “‘ Blue Castle,” which is from a sketchbook that 
was in Ruskin’s possession, is a “ slight blot ” of quite 
transcendental significance. ‘‘ The Grey Castle,” with its 
pale rose tints, is likewise a thing of beauty. It is interest- 
ing to compare the method by which these sketches 
convey their message, with the two charming Rowland- 
sons here, more especially “‘A Hunting Morning.” 
Rowlandson’s method is based on pure convention, both 
in contour and in colour; Turner’s on the absolutely 
and almost contourless absence of convention. That, 
however, Turner had schooled himself in conventional 
methods is seen in the early “‘ Fishermen on the Coast 
near Tenby,” where a strict limitation of colours yet 
convincingly conveys “ nature.” In his “ Castle on the 
Moselle ” Turner seems to have anticipated that plenitude 
of rose-pink light which Renoir less successfully sought 
to realize in his latest oils. There are a number of in- 
teresting watercolours here by other early English 
watercolourists, but I can only mention William Hunt’s 
“* wonderful examples of imitative painting,” as Ruskin 
called his ‘‘ Peach and Grapes ” and “ Plums and Green- 
gages ”’ and the “‘ Dead Dove,” all once in his possession. 
William Hunt as a technician is of considerable interest 
seeing that he was something of a “ pointillist ” before 
“ pointillism ” was invented—that is to say, he got his 
effects by the juxtaposition of “ points ” of pure colour; 
but it is curious to see how imitation blinded his eye 
to design, ““ The Garden at Edgware” being a much 
more convincing work of art, though it is lacking in truth 
to nature. 


SUMMER EXHIBITION OF MODERN ART AT THE 
GOUPIL GALLERY 

The feverish activity in the world of art which marks 
the height of the season makes it quite impossible to 
give all the exhibitions that are “ on ” at the moment the 
notice they deserve. I am afraid that the Goupil Gallery’s 
summer exhibition of modern art will have to be another 
victim of “ pressure on space.” It is, at all events, a 
show with a remarkable proportion of good works. 
To mention at least a few of them: there is a fine and 
typical Lucien Pissarro, “‘ Cerisiers en Fleurs, Toulon,” 
and an equally typical “‘ Spaniards Corner” by Charles 
Ginner. Mr. Gilbert Spencer’s “‘ Winter Landscape, 
Winsford ” is unusual in design, with good colour and 
the recessions cleverly arranged and “ realized.” Miss 
Nadia Benois has, apart from an imposing but a little 
“ woolly ” still-life, “‘ Lilac,” a fine landscape “ Snow, 
Lexham Gardens,” which has the kind of colour harmony 
one associates with Mr. R. O. Dunlop; but this latter 
painter’s new technique as seen in his “ Josephine 
Wilson ” does not seem satisfactory. There is a lovely 
piece of colour by the late Derwent Lees, “‘ Figure by 
Pool, Tan-y-Grisiau,” Johnesque, of course, but individual 
in the colour scheme. Mr. Philip Connard, R.A., and 
Messrs. Gwynne Jones, Keith Baynes, Neville Lewis, 
Ethelbert White, Hubert Wellington, David Jones, are 
others who have sent admirable work. Mr. Stanley 
Spencer, however, continues to puzzle, with his “‘ Country 
Girl—portrait,” and still more with his “ Washing up.” 
What is he “after” ? 
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“THE FIRST EDITION CLUB’ EXHIBITION OF 
MODERN MANUSCRIPT BOOKS BY THE SOCIETY OF 
SCRIBES AND ILLUMINATORS AND OTHERS ” AND 
THE BRITISH INSTITUTE OF INDUSTRIAL ART 
“EXHIBITION ILLUSTRATING THE ART OF 
LETTERING IN THE CRAFTS AND TRADES ” IN THE 
VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM 

By probably more than a mere coincidence, though it 
is difficult to find the underlying cause, lettering in its 
various applications is at the moment much in the lime- 
light. Not only have I had to notice in our June number 
an exhibition of scrolls and addresses in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, but there has been just recently held at 
the First Edition Club an exhibition of illuminated 
manuscript books, 1857-1931, and now the British 
Institute of Industrial Art is holding an “‘ Exhibition 
illustrating the Art of Lettering in the Crafts and Trades.” 

After having given the modern scribes and illuminators, 
but especially the scribes, the praise they deserve, at any 
rate in comparison with their predeceased competitors 
in the Victoria and Albert Museum, and writing only as 
the professional spectator of art I may claim to be, it 
seems to me that our scribes and letterers are fast develop- 
ing into pedants. For when we survey these exhibitions 
we are struck by an undeniable effect of sameness, of 
““much of a muchness.” Having evolved certain very 
admirable standard forms of lettering—hand written, 
hand painted, or hand chiselled—our scribes and letterers 
seem convinced that no other forms are esthetically 
possible or desirable. 

In the little pamphlet that accompanies the First 
Edition Club’s catalogue, Mr. Graily Hewitt, himself a 
scribe and eminent authority, claims that, “ Like a 
painting,” the manuscript “ is the individual expression 
of the scribe, the artist.” If that be so, then the ordinary 
individual is much better able to express his individuality 
in his “ characters ” than is the scribe, the artist. Nor 
is it in the least desirable that the individuality of the 
scribe, who is not “ scribing ” his own words or putting 
his own thoughts on paper, should obtrude itself. And 
so far as I can understand it, Mr. Graily Hewitt has 
himself laid down a good many laws for scribes which 
curtail their freedom of expression. It is indeed 
very much to be doubted whether he or any other authority 
could without difficulty distinguish the “‘ hand ” of one 
member of the Society from that of another, in every case. 

There can be no absolute standards for the scribe 
if he claims to be an artist. The beauty he must aim at 
should be absolute, however various, and that, as innumer- 
able pointed pen writings of the past prove, is possible. 
And what is true of the scribe is true of the letterer. 
Certain it is at all events that in almost every old church- 
yard in England you will find incised lettering on tomb- 
stones often of the most exquisite beauty, variety and 
fitness which can hardly have been the result of academic 
training. 

On the other hand, the British Institute of Industrial 
Art exhibition contains much of extreme dullness, some 
things of doubtful “ taste,” and at least one street name 
plate which is positively ugly. 

Unfortunately, the forthcoming Institute’s report on 
“ The Art of Lettering in Divers Crafts and Trades ” 
has not reached me at the time of writing, or the mystery 
of this apparently recommended dullness, uniformity, and 
occasional downright ugliness, might have been solved 
for me, as I trust it may be for others. 
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The fact, however, remains that, from whatever causes 
and in spite of some gains, we of the twentieth century 
have not evolved a style of beautiful lettering suitable 
for the many different purposes that our age demands, 
or in any way expressive of our own times—unless of 
course we may see its fitness for our purpose in the 
dullness of standardization. 


MR. PHELAN GIBB’S WORK AT THE WERTHEIM 
GALLERY 

I have always had a special weakness for Mr. Phelan 
Gibb’s work because I thought it was a little “ discovery ”’ 
of my own to be kept dark and to be proclaimed from the 
housetops at the right moment. The right moment, 
however, never came because my discovery was followed 
by another one which proved to me, alas, that Mr. Gibb 
was not quite such an unaccountable phenomenon as I 
had believed him to be twenty years or so ago. Also, I 
now see in his catalogue that dashing remark: “ Has 
lived usually in Paris.” That explains a great deal from 
the silly ‘“ Flowers” of 1909, and the very good 
‘ Abstract ” of 1913, to the quite admirable “‘ The Basin ” 
and “‘ The Squall ” of 1931. In abstract designs and in 
landscapes Mr. Gibb shows considerable strength, and 
in his figure subjects, to my mind, an at least equally 
considerable weakness. Perhaps his pottery is the key 
to this enigma. It is delightful to look at both on account 
of its colour and of its pattern—its weakness is its con- 
struction. As exemplified in the various grouped nudes 
and figure subjects, there is more pattern and colour than 
satisfying structure in his design. 


MEMORIAL EXHIBITION: EVELYN CHESTON, 1875- 
1929, AT THE GALLERY OF THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF 
PAINTERS IN WATERCOLOURS 

Mr. Charles Cheston has written so charming a 
memoir of his wife’s life and achievement that, having 
read it, one views this memorial exhibition of Evelyn 
Cheston’s work with a mind that finds detached criticism 
difficult. The age and the environment she lived in, no 
doubt strongly influenced her vision. She was an impres- 
sionist. There are canvases in this show, such as ** The 
Cliff” of 1908, or “‘ The Blue Fool” of 1912, which 
suggest Monet’s and Guillaumin’s vision. In such 
paintings as “‘ Early Summer ” of 1910, one is reminded 
of Wilson Steer. Such affinities are inevitable with a 
mind that is concerned with rendering the fleeting light 
and colour effects of the sunlit moment. What makes 
Evelyn Cheston’s paintings remarkable is their virility 
and vigour, which shows itself even more clearly in the 
later oil paintings, such as ‘‘ November Afternoon, 
Ashford Lane ” of 1925, and especially the study, “ Ilton 
Lane”’ of 1927, where the impressionistic “ stab” or 
“‘ dash” is replaced by a calligraphic sweep. Perhaps, too, 
there is in these later paintings a stronger insistence on 
design. This is clearly seen in the “‘ Branscombe Beach ” 
of 1928, though, curiously enough, the “ Little Pond, 
Evening ” of the same year shows little or no concen- 
tration and is as “all-overish ” as “‘ The Landslip” also 
of that year. The two “‘ Flowerpieces ” of 1927, however, 
manifest a distinct change in conception, whilst her last 
picture, “‘ Somerset Landscape,” painted in 1929, is an 
epitome of all her virtues as an oil painter and proof 
that she must be regarded as one of the most eminent 
landscape artists of her age. 

Her watercolours are not as much like her oils in 


conception as one would be inclined to anticipate. 
Whilst showing in these an equal vigour she gives us more 
of the English tradition than of foreign influences, 
though probably Claude’s drawings were not far absent 
from her mind. In many of them the effect of her tech- 
nique tends almost to abstraction, as in the “ Avenue, 
Friars Cross” of 1915, or the “ Cricklade” and the 
earlier “ Trees, Muchelney, Suffolk” of 1913. The 
beautiful “‘ Betchworth Lane, October,” lent by the 
Trustees of the National Gallery, Millbank, is Palmer- 
esque in the use of reds, whilst in the delightful mono- 
chromes, such as “ The Ash Tree” of 1912 or the 
** Buckland-in-the-Moor ” of 1922, there is a search for 
form and design which robs the impressionist’s “‘ moment’”’ 
of its tyranny and gives instead the abstract absolute. 

How an artist afflicted as she was with eye trouble 
could have achieved such successes as Evelyn Cheston, 
seems a miracle. If there is any reward after death she 
will have hers in the permanence of her fame. 


SKETCHES FOR WALL DECORATIONS BY NAN WEST, 
COLOURED CARTOONS FOR THE MORLEY HALL 
WALL-PAINTINGS BY EDWARD BAWDEN AND ERIC 
RAVILIONS AT THE MANSARD ANNEXE 

It is a far too little known fact that we have in this 
country a group of young artists who, specializing in 
wall painting, are, so far as I am aware, unrivalled in their 
particular style. They are typically English, they have all 
a sense of humour, and their decorations are eminently 
suited for the embellishment of social rooms—by which 
I mean not only restaurants but private dining-rooms ; 
not only theatres, cinemas or concert halls but drawing- 
rooms, billiard-rooms; also nurseries; in fact homes. 
Amongst these artists are Miss West and Messrs. 
Bawden and Ravilions, whose sketches and cartoons gave 
evidence of their ability, their sense of mural decoration 
as distinct from easel picture painting, their light and 
humorous touch. I hope the exhibition brought them 
the commissions they deserve. 

SHORTER NOTICES 

Mr. Glyn Jones, a Prix de Rome scholar of 1926, 
and therefore still quite a young man, has an exhibition 
of Greek Landscapes at the Fine Art Society, the signifi- 
cance of which is that even young painters of outstanding 
merit do not necessarily adopt the latest formule of 
expression. Mr. Jones is an impressionist. As such 
he cares less for the forms which things have in the 
abstract than for the shapes and colours they assume 
owing to their light and their environment. Mr. Jones 
shows us that Greece is not a land of “‘ wine-coloured ” 
waves and ethereally blue skies. It is a grey land in 
which the Greek marble becomes a warm grey and not 
cold Italian white which we adore in our graveyards. But 
Mr. Jones is an impressionist with a difference; at least I 
know none, not even amongst the great names, who 
have succeeded so well in preserving that feeling of space 
in their pictures, of real space which makes the clouds 


float in the air, as in the admirable painting “‘ Near Itéa ”’; 


his paintings are nearly all successful, but particularly 
so the “ Acropolis ” (10), “‘ Rocks, Paros ” (22), “ Par- 
nassus—the summit” (22), “‘ Paros—Sunset over Seri- 
phos and Kythoros,” ‘* After-glow—Paros ” (58), and 
“Sunset behind Guinoa” (38), in which the clouds 
seem to have that peculiar ecstasy which they assume 
as a valedictory greeting to the sun. I am looking 
forward to Mr. Glyn Jones’s next appearance. 
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Professor S. J. Laurie has favoured us with an in- 
teresting communication by which he informs us and 
those of our readers whom it may concern that he has 
established in London a Laboratory for Research on 
Pictures and Illuminated Manuscripts. The laboratory is 
fully equipped with microscopes, ultra-violet lamps, 
X-ray plant, photographic camera for magnification, dark 
room, chemical laboratory, etc., and is situated at 
38 Springfield Road, N.W.8. 

We have much pleasure in drawing special attention 
to the exhibition of Mr. Just Anderson’s pewter and 
bronze work at the galleries of the Royal Copenhagen 
Porcelain Company. His vases and bowls are distinguished 
by an exquisite sense of form which is not interfered with 
by unnecessary ornament 

At the Curtis Moffat Gallery in Fitzroy Square there 
is an exhibition of Japanese pictures in lacquer which 
was opened by the Japanese Ambassador and for which 
the Japanese poet Gonnuska Komai has written and 
annotated a catalogue in prose and poetry. The work 
is all modern—that is to say, by living artists; but it is 
typical that the designs themselves are based on the 
traditional style and deal with the traditional subject 
matter: flower, bird and dragon motifs, always with a 
symbolical significance. Cherryblossom, “ the emblem 
of the national spirit of the people ”; ““ Weeping Willow,” 
modestly bowing before the wind; “‘ Carp,” symbol of 
warlike fortitude and readiness to endure adverse fate with 
brave calmness—and so forth. The symbolic meaning of 
a natural form cannot, of course, constitute the beauty of 
a work of art, but the question is whether, with the symbol 
in his mind, the artist is not inclined to treat his objects 
with greater respect. It would seem so, judging by this 
exhibition, when no two of these lacquer paintings done in 
a different modern manner are devoid of that peculiar 
fascination which characterizes the traditional technique. 
Of all the exhibits the two panels of “ Carp ” by Shunkwa 
appear to me to sum up all that is best in such work, the 
beauty of spacing and rhythm and the simplification of 
form with the strictest limitation of colour and the finest 
possible gradation of tone. 

But there are others nearly as beautiful, showing 
that Japanese artists have not lost their cunning. So we 
may answer Mr. Komai’s anxious question, “‘ Does young 
Japan still possess the Spirit of Samurai intact at home ? ”’ 
with a convinced affirmative, and his second question, 
“Or is it supplanted with an alien spirit?” with a 
consoling but less hopeful: Not yet! 

The Summer Exhibition at the Ward Gallery is 
distinguished by a sense of congruity which, I gather, 
is due to the taste of the management who have invited 
contributors with an affinity of outlook. Although 
there are a number of artists of different generations 
and different schools there is no jarring note. Amongst 
the oil-paintings Mr. Keith Baynes’s “ Flowers, Fruit 
and Bottle,’ Mr. Charles Ginner’s ‘‘ Chester”? and 
Miss Cecil Leslie’s “‘ Flaunting Tulips,” the latter 
rather unusual in style and colour, may be mentioned. 
Mr. Claude Flight shows several “ realistic’ water- 
colours, notably ‘‘A Surrey Farmstead,” which, 
though slight notes, are yet more convincing to my mind 
than the abstract elaborations he himself, I believe, rates 
more highly. There are two excellent watercolour 
compositions by Miss Frances Hodgkins, two good 
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figure drawings by Miss Ethel Walker, several good 
wood engravings done with the multiple tool by Mr. 
Guy Mallet, and a finely “ organized ” drawing of an 
** Alpine Farm ” by Mr. Iain McNab. 


Mr. Henry Dixon’s paintings at the Warren Gallery 
have one great merit: they are prompted by their 
author’s happy “knack” of discovering matter for 
design in quite accidental aspects of everyday life of 
which “ Clearing Time,” a postman emptying a pillar- 
box, is typical. For the rest he combines a sense of 
design and colour with an impressionistic method which 
sometimes leads to very happy results, as in the amusing 
rhythm of the “ Bal masqué,” but more often suggests 
that he takes his job a little “ too easy.” 


VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM 

The works of art which the late Sir Otto Beit gener- 
ously bequeathed to the Victoria and Albert Museum 
comprise three Italian bronzes, two Hispano-Moresque 
drug-pots, and an Italian maiolica dish. Undoubtedly 
the most important of the bronzes is the statuette of 
Venus (or Atropos), by Pier Iacopo Alari-Bonacolsi, 
better known as Antico. This consummate craftsman 
was born about 1460 and died in 1528. He worked at 
Mantua, Rome, and elsewhere, and his figures are 
strongly inspired by classical art, from which fact he 
derived his nickname. The museum collection pre- 
viously contained only two works which could be ascribed 
to Antico with any certainty—the two circular bronze 
reliefs with scenes from the ‘“ Labours of Hercules ” 
which were shown at the Exhibition of Italian Art 
held last year at Burlington House. This very beautiful 
bronze was shown as the selected masterpiece of the 
week (to the left of the main entrance) from June 18. A 
second bronze representing a “‘ Boy and a Girl Holding 
a Bird ” is of particular interest for the museum; it is a 
reduced version of a large terra-cotta group, probably 
designed for a smali fountain, which was acquired for the 
collection more than fifty years ago, and has recently 
been attributed to Pierino da Vinci, nephew of the more 
famous Leonardo. The third bronze is an unusually 
brilliant example of a statuette of a girl bathing, one of a 
series of four such figures which were made in the second 
half of the sixteenth century, probably by a Flemish 
assistant of Giovanni Bologna. A complete set of the 
four figures, among the most attractive of all later 
Renaissance bronzes, is in the Pierpont Morgan collection, 
and other isolated examples are not uncommon, but the 
type has hitherto been unrepresented at South Kensington. 

The two drug-pots of Hispano-Moresque ware date 
from the first half of the fifteenth century. Both are 
painted in blue and a reddish-gold lustre pigment; the 
designs of both are very unusual and of great beauty, 
one with zones of formalized Arabic inscription, the other 
with chequer pattern, the style being purely Oriental 
in character, as distinct from that of the wares made 
somewhat later for the Italian market. 

The Italian maiolica dish is an outstanding example 
of the craftsmanship of Siena at the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, and may be attributed with certainty 
to the workshop of Maestro Benedetto. The subject, 
** St. Jerome in the Wilderness,” is the same as that on 
a very differently treated plate in the museum, which is 
the only piece known bearing the actual signature. 
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SALON RUBENS 


IN THE LOUVRE 


By PHILIP HENDY 


DETAIL FROM “PROSPERITY OF THE REGENCY ” 


By Rubens 


Musée du Louvre 
(Photo Giraudon) 


N May 1623, when Rubens was coming 
to Paris to put the finishing touches to the 
first nine canvases for Marie de Médicis’ 
new palace of the Luxembourg, his friend 
Peiresc wrote to beg him, at this eleventh hour, 
to make quelque concession au manque de gotit 
des Frangais. Peiresc was a polite correspon- 
dent or the manque de would have been 
omitted. For many centuries the French had 
delighted in extreme slenderness of form, in 
polite and virginal contours, a delight which 
has been exhibited even in the most vigorous 
moments of French art. Yet now the capital 
was to be invaded by a tumult of exuberance. 
Cavaliers fresh from the country of the 
kermesse were to sport upon canvas with ladies 
who had everything to excess but modesty. 
Never before had Paris seen so indiscreet 
a riot. 
There was reason in Peiresc’s forebodings, 
and Rubens had hardly returned from Paris 
to the completion of the remainder of the 
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decorations when he heard rumours that his 
detractors were gathering to urge upon the 
Queen Mother the advisability of finding some 
Italian artist to complete the series. For- 
tunately Marie had not the manque de goiit des 
Francais: of Teutonic amplitude in her own 
dimensions she had been brought up in the 
more vehement and virile atmosphere of Italy. 
Rubens had begun his career with eight years’ 
service to her brother-in-law of Mantua, and 
she was ready to pronounce him, upon this 
first effort for herself, Je premier homme du 
monde dans son art. In less than two years the 
twelve other huge pictures were in place and 
the first of the two galleries Rubens was to 
decorate was completed. These decorations, 
which relate with more than generous praise 
the fanciful triumphs of the Queen of Henri IV, 
now fill the Salon Rubens and much of the 
adjoining room in the Louvre. But the second 
series in honour of Henri IV was less fortunate. 
This time the rumours had more foundation 
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and the Queen Mother actually solicited with 
Cardinal Spada the services of Guido Reni. 
Guido could not be spared from Bologna; 
Giuseppino, whom Richelieu recommended, 
was too old, and Guercino was suggested. 
The contract, however, remained with Rubens 


had these, and not the first, come to fill the 
Salon Rubens, his reputation with the general 
public might well be quite other than it is. 
There is no denying that among the great 
creators of modern painting Rubens is the least 
popular of all, and especially in England and 





THE EDUCATION OF MARIE DE MEDICIS 


School of Rubens 


Musée du Louvre 


and actually six large canvases were partly 
finished; but there was no great expedition on 
either side, and in 1631 Marie de Médicis was 
a fugitive from Richelieu in Flanders. 

By the two almost finished pictures which 
survive in the Uffizi Gallery, and by the small 
sketches which are to be found in the Wallace 
Collection, in the Liechtenstein Gallery, and 
at Bayonne, we may judge that, had Rubens 
finished the second gallery of paintings, and 
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America, where painting naturally shares in 
the native gentility. From the exhibition of 
Flemish art at Burlington House his decora- 
tions were merely excluded without comment. 
We can well imagine some modern English 
Peiresc begging Renoir or Van Gogh to 
moderate their exuberance in deference to the 
manque de goiit des Anglais. If the detractors 
of Rubens are asked to explain their low opinion 
they quickly point to the series of pictures in 
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The Salon Rubens in the Louzre 


the Louvre. The Englishman naturally goes 
to Paris to look at pictures, just as the French- 
man will go to Florence or Berlin. The 
tragedy is that the most conspicuous series of 
paintings in the world, gaudily framed, strongly 
lit, and unrelieved by any smaller pictures or 
any variety in kind, is the series which has 


lighting, their hanging, and their restoration, 
the Médicis series cannot be acquitted of 
serious faults. The weaknesses of their com- 
position are emphasized by large areas of 
tawdry and mechanical painting. 

The two photographs reproduced on this 
and the opposite page will do much to explain 





SKETCH 


By Rubens 


4Eltere Pinakothek, Munich 


least of its accredited creator’s handiwork, and 
falls lowest beneath the general level of his art. 
These pictures have suffered severely from 
being dragged under a relentless top light for 
which they were never intended, and some- 
times from more substantial ill-treatment, as 
in the huge “ Government of the Queen,” 
where a large space in the bottom left-hand 
corner, originally occupied by a doorway, is 
now filled with a ridiculous cloud. But, when 
all allowances have been made for their 


their deficiencies. One is of Rubens’ sketch, 
incredibly brilliant in its pale colour, for the 
other, “‘ The Education of Marie de Médicis.”’ 
The tiny panel has infinitely more content 
than the huge canvas. In the latter even the 
composition has collapsed; the lute in the fore- 
ground lies flatly across the front of the 
picture, instead of directing the eye boldly 
into the space; the cello is drawn with equal 
timidity; and the bust in the foreground seems 
to be endeavouring to raise itself again upon 
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its base. In the three Graces, who attend 
behind the future Queen, the contrast between 
sketch and finished picture is even more 
significant. An heroic strength, a wealth of 
supple curves and subtle revelations of struc- 
ture change into an unsubstantial lassitude. 
No wonder these ladies appear bored, for they 





DETAIL FROM “PROSPERITY OF 
THE REGENCY ” 
By Rubens 


Louvre 


have such serious flaws in their anatomy that 
all their energy has to be directed to the 
problem of remaining upright. In this picture 
there appears to be no trace of Rubens’ hand. 

Rubens, in fact, has a dual personality. 
In one manifestation he is a great individual 
artist; in the other he is the director of the 
Flemish school, a school which in the first 
half of the seventeenth century provided half 
Eurove with decoration. Huge canvases were 
in demand at every court, and Flanders at 
the moment harboured the largest company of 
able craftsmen in the world. Only, like all 
their countrymen in that century, they lacked 
initiative, and left to themselves would have 
painted nothing but interminable cock-fights 
or tables groaning unpleasantly with fruit and 
game. Alone among his countrymen Rubens 
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was never at a loss for ideas. His brain teemed 
with exuberant fancies. His political business 
carried him to every court of Europe where 
comrnissions were to be had, and he was soon 
promising to do more than he himself could 
undertake. His house in Antwerp thus became 
the labour exchange of Flemish painting and 
the actual factory in which an enormous pro- 
portion of it was executed. Under his direc- 
tion the whole talent of Flanders was organized 
into one harmonious instrument of painting. 
How effectively may easily be gauged by the 
rapidity with which Flanders ceased to produce 
anything of value after his death. 

When Rubens accepted this commission 
from Marie de Médicis he did not go out of 
his way to explain how the work was to be 
done, but it was more from the Antwerp school 
than from Rubens that the finished pictures 
came. 

“The Education of Marie de Médicis ”’ is, 
however, an extreme example, perhaps the only 
canvas in the whole series which shows no 
sign of Rubens’ hand. He joined in the actual 
execution of the majority and, when he 
brought them in two instalments to Paris, he 
is known to have finished and improved them 
on each occasion with his own hand. To pick 
out from them all his individual touches would 
require many months, a scaffolding, and a 
knowledge of the individual characteristics of 
the painter’s assistants which no one at present 
possesses. But the careful observer will very 
soon discover one part at least of Rubens’ own 
activities. When the canvases had been hoisted 
into place he added to their foregrounds 
innumerable details from his own brush. 
There is thus a way in which even those who 
are most disgusted by the compositions as a 
whole can thoroughly enjoy themselves in the 
Salon Rubens. They should walk close to the 
pictures, so that they can see only the first 
three feet or so of each and can see those well. 
At once from a background of comparatively 
mechanical painting, a little dog or a fish, a 
Cupid or a conche-blowing Triton will spring 
to life, a life created by the most energetic of 
minds and the most daring of brushes. One 
such detail by Rubens himself is the head of 
a Satyr, from a group in the “ Prosperity of 
the Regency,” which is reproduced on this 
page. Its isolation is almost as good as 
the discovery of a new picture. Rubens took 
unusual care over this group; it figures strongly 
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in the sketch at Munich, and there is a large 
drawing of it in detail. A complement to this 
group are the three lovely sirens shown below 
in “ The Landing of Marie de Médicis at Mar- 
seilles.”” That they also are by Rubens himself 
there is documentary evidence. In January 
1623, before coming to Paris with the first nine 
canvases, he wrote to Frarin asking him to 
arrange with M. Jean Sauvages to reserve for 
him the ladies Capaio of the Rue du Verbois, 


century must acknowledge the Salon Rubens 
as its parent. For the time being, however, 
Peiresc was right, though the manque de goiit 
des Francais was something of a libel on con- 
temporary France. She was on the eve of one 
of the brightest moments in her artistic history 
before the appearance of Manet, that of 
Poussin and Claude and of Francois Mansart, 
one of the greatest of all architects. These 
artists of the Louis XIII period were in the 





DETAIL FROM “THE LANDING OF MARIE DE MEDICIS” 


By Rubens 


Musée du Louvre 
(Photo Girauden) 


together with their little niece, Louisa. He 
intended to paint three sirens life-size, and 
said he could find no such models elsewhere. 
We owe much to the Capaio family, not to 
mention little Louisa, for the grandeur of their 
torsos has been perpetuated in the most heroic 
passage in the whole series. But the lower 
parts of the canvases reveal a wealth of other 
detail which should reconcile Rubens with 
their bitterest opponent. 

However much the esthetic value of the 
Luxembourg decorations may be disputed, 
one fact remains scarcely disputable: their 
enormous significance in the future develop- 
ment of French painting. Pallid as it appears 
in comparison, the decoration of the eighteenth 


strongest contrast to Rubens; they were a 
generation of purists demanding the utmost 
severity, subordinating everything to design. 
Richelieu transferred his patronage from 
Rubens to Poussin, Louis XIII to Vouet and, 
while Rubens was painting in final retirement 
his last glorious sunset landscapes, his own sun 
had suffered total eclipse in France. It was to 
the tutelage of Poussin that Le Brun, in the next 
reign, owed his command over the school of 
Versailles. He declared himself the exponent 
of classic purity, the opponent of exuberance 
or romance. 

Nevertheless, when he came to decorate 
Versailles, Le Brun found classic purity a 
sterile source of inspiration. His practice and 
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his preaching were as quaintly opposed as those 
of the English President in the next century. 
The fanciful allegory of the Galerie des Glaces 
owes more to Rubens than to Poussin or 
Raphael. Yet it was on these two that Le Brun 
based his dogma and at that moment the dogma 
of painting showed less hesitation than its prac- 
tice. When Mignard protested his revolt from 
the President he found his Thirty-nine Articles 
in Rubens, and the long dogmatic war between 
Poussinistes and Rubenistes ended in the triumph 
of the last. After Mignard, Le Moyne, and 
when Le Moyne’s hero was not Rubens it 
was Veronese. 

Oudry and Boucher, the two great decora- 
tors of Louis XV and the Pompadour, and the 
first really spontaneous offspring of the move- 
ment begun by Mignard, owe more to Rubens 
and his school than to any other artist. 
Boucher’s admiration is tempered by a little 
flirtation with Veronese, but the art of each 


would have remained the same had they never 
seen an Italian painting. Even the pink and 
blue of Boucher is anticipated by Rubens, 
though he was not the man to settle down to 
the continuous use of a single colour recipe. 
In the drawing of the human figure Boucher 
never demanded the power given by keen 
observation; he was content with an easy 
freedom which would please a leisurely and 
not too scrutinous aristocracy. Just such 
freedom came ready to hand from the study of 
Rubens, whose vitality of vision and unerring 
steadiness of hand had won him the latitude 
which Boucher came to take as his right. 
The landscapes, the still-life, and the moving 
beasts of Oudry descend equally from those of 
Rubens and his assistants. Each of these 
painters has sweet expressions of his own, 
but beneath his gay manners he is slowly 
dissipating the solid thought of another 
century. 


ENGLISH EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY SILVER 
TEA-CADDIES 


By C. C. 


N a previous article it was noted that 

although the earliest surviving silver tea- 

pot dates as early as 1670, no silver milk- 

jug is known before the first decade of 
the eighteenth century. Tea-caddies seem to 
resemble milk-jugs in this respect, but although 
the earliest noted by the author belongs to the 
year 1710, examples dating from the second 
decade of the eighteenth century are quite 
numerous. 

The word caddy derives from the Malay 
Kati, a weight equivalent to 1} lbs., and as tea 
was sold by the Kati the name became by 
transference that of the case in which it was 
bought. As a matter of fact, it is doubtful 
whether the use of the word caddy in this 
sense can be traced beyond the end of the 
eighteenth century. Canister appears to have 
been the usual name previously and is found 
as early as 1711, when “a silver canister for 
tea’ is mentioned in an advertisement in the 
“London Gazette.” 

Although the price of tea gradually declined 
during the eighteenth century it remained 
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usual to keep the current supply under lock 
and key. Early tea-caddies were made in 
sets of two or three (for the different sorts of 
tea), and kept in a locked case, usually made 





FIG. IV 
LONDON HALL-MARK FOR 1737 


In the co!lection of Miss Ethel Gurney 
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English Eighteenth-Century Silver Tea-Caddies 


of wood covered with shagreen, tortoiseshell or 
mother-o’-pearl, and mounted with silver. In 
later times, when it ceased to be necessary to 
keep so strict a control over the tea, many of 
these cases perished, as they had ceased 
to be decorative owing to the hard wear to 
which they had been subjected. Nowadays 
it is somewhat exceptional to find a set of 
caddies complete with its original case. The 
example illustrated (Fig. I) is covered with 


sliding lid or a sliding bottom. The decoration 
of these caddies was almost always confined to 
simple mouldings, but many are engraved 
with the arms of their original purchasers. 
In some examples, dating even before 1720, 
the middle part of the body bulges so that we 
seem to see the first step towards the vase- 
shaped caddies afterwards so popular. The 
next example (Fig. III) shows the early type 
of caddy, with its simplicity relieved only by 





FIG. I. FIRST HALF OF EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


Victoria and Albert Museum 


shagreen, the silver mounts bearing the mark 
CN of a silversmith of the first half of the 
eighteenth century who is not recorded by 
Jackson. Many cases included a sugar-basin, 
together with the caddies. The most luxurious 
cases were covered with silver, but these 
appear always to have been rare. 

The fact that early caddies were intended 
to fit into cases had great influence on the 
designs selected. These are extremely simple, 
being usually oval, oblong, or long-octagonal. 
Of the last form is an extremely attractive 
example (Fig. II) by J. Stocker and E. Peacock, 
bearing the London hall-mark for 1710-11. 
As it was difficult to fill these canisters through 
the small hole covered by the domed cap, 
most examples are provided either with a 


the mouldings of the lid, which is hinged at 
one end. In past articles a number of charac- 
teristic examples of the work of Paul Lamerie 
have been illustrated, but it is necessary to 
remember that the florid rococo ornament 
for which he is famed was developed at a 
later date, and that in 1719 he was producing 
work, like this caddy, which was as simple as 
that of any other early Georgian silversmith. 
It is interesting to compare this early work 
with one which issued from his workshop 
eighteen years later (Fig. IV). Although he 
was by this date at the zenith of his activities, 
the general appearance of this piece is still 
essentially simple as the decoration interferes 
very little with the outline. Few will dispute 
the beauty of this piece, though the majority 
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top and a concave lid surmounted by a knob. 
The ornament was usually embossed except 
for the cast knob on the lid. The example 
illustrated (Fig. V) is the work of Pierre 
Gillois, one of Lamerie’s compatriots, and 
bears the London hall-mark for 1766-7. It is 
elaborately decorated with rococo chinoiserie, 
which was considered particularly appropriate 
for tea-services, and has a little Chinaman 
reclining on its top. It will be seen from the 
next example of the work of Pierre Gillois to 
be illustrated (Fig. VIIIA) that Lamerie was 
not the only silversmith whose style was 
completely altered in a few years 





FIG. III. LONDON HALL-MARK FOR 1719 


In a private collection 


of his later caddies, which are heavily em- 
bossed in the rococo style, are apt to win 
much less general approval. 

The variety of the box-shaped caddy which 
was most in fashion during the middle of the 
century had curved sides bulging towards the 





FIG. II 
LONDON HALL-MARK FOR 1710 


In the collection of Captain C. D. Rotch 


Two tea-caddies in a tortoiseshell case, 
which were formerly in the Dunn-Gardner 
collection, are of quite unique interest. They 
are embossed and pierced so as to show the 
blue glass of their liners, each side being 
decorated with a scene depicting one of the 
most celebrated actors of the second half of the 
eighteenth century in one of his best-known 
parts. The illustration (Fig. VI) shows King 
as he appeared as “Lord Ogleby” in The 
Clandestine Marriage at Drury Lane on Feb- 
ruary 20, 1766, and follows closely the sketch 
of him by De Fesch which was used for an 
engraving. The other sides and those of the 
other caddy depict Macklin as ‘‘ Shylock” 
FIG. V. LONDON HALL-MARK FOR 1766 (1741), Dibden as “ Mungo ” in The Padlock 

Victoria and Albert Museum (1768), Powell as ‘‘ Postumus ” (1763), Moody 
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FIG. VII. LONDON HALL-MARK FOR 1754 


Victoria and Albert Museum 





FIG. VIII. LONDON HALL-MARK FOR 1776 (A); 1772 (B); 


3; AND 1779 (C, 
Victoria and Albert Museum 
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as “Simon” in The Harlequins invasion 
(1759), Clarke as ‘“‘ Antonio,” Garrick as 
** Macbeth ” (1744), and Foote in the title- 
part in The Devil upon Two Sticks (1768). 
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FIG. VI. ABOUT 1770 


From the Dunn-Gardner Collection 


The above dates are those of the first occasion 
on which each actor appeared in the part in 
which he is represented, but as most of them 
repeated their performance later it is only 
certain that the caddies cannot be earlier 
than 1768. Unfortunately, neither the maker 
nor the occasion for which these pieces were 
made is known. It may not, however, be 
without significance that all the actors appeared 
in the above parts at Drury Lane at one time 
or another, except Clarke, whose appearance 
in The Merchant of Venice has not been traced. 

Definitely vase-shaped caddies appear in 
the second quarter of the century and were 
kept in cases like those already described. The 
first set illustrated (Fig. VII), made by Daniel 
Piers and bearing the London hall-mark for 
1754-5, is a fine and dignified example of the 
rococo style. It will be noticed that each 
caddy has a spoon hanging from one of the 
shells which alternate with its four handles. 
These spoons are not marked, but their 
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curved and ribbed ends are quite in keeping 
with the caddies which they seem to fit, and 
it is attractive to suppose them to be intended 
for caddy-spoons—a generation earlier than 
those described by Mr. Norman Gask (APOLLO 
XII, 1930, 182-6). Two of the spoons, how- 
ever, are pierced like sugar-sifters (though 
whether the piercing is original or not it is 
impossible to decide), so that their association 
with the caddies may perhaps be merely 
fortuitous. 

The fashion for the imitation of antique 
models which received such a stimulus from 
the archeological excavations of the second 
half of the eighteenth century, found a ready 
means of expression in tea-caddies which had 
already almost unconsciously been given semi- 
classical forms. It is extraordinary to note 
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FIG. IX. LONDON HALL-MARK FOR 1785 


Victoria and Albert Museum 


the facility with which the silversmiths turned 
from the florid rococo forms to the severe 
restraint of the classical. Thus Pierre Gillois 
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makes of the elaborate chinoiserie caddy in 
1766 (Fig. V) had become a_ successful 
follower of the brothers Adam ten years later 
(Fig. VIIIA). The caddy made by John 
Carter, bearing the London hall-mark for 1772 
(Fig. VIIIB), is no less pleasing, nor can any 
complaint be made against the proportions of 
the piece (Fig. VIIIc) with an illegible maker’s 
mark and the London hall-mark for 1779-80. 
All three of these, however, are outshone by 
the beauty of the simpler caddy bearing the 
mark of Daniel Smith and Robert Sharp and 
the London hall-mark for 1785-6 (Fig. IX). 

Towards the close of the eighteenth cen- 
tury an entirely new form of tea-caddy made 
its appearance. The examples of this type are 
mostly oval or long-octagonal with straight 
side and flat lid. The ornament is engraved 


and usually consists of free renderings of 
classical motifs. The example illustrated (Fig. 
X) bears the mark of Hempston and Prince 
and the York hall-mark for 1784-5. The form 
of this type of caddy was clearly chosen in 
order to match that of one of the most popular 
types of teapot at this period. Since they were 
not intended to be kept in cases they were 
fitted with locks. It will be noticed that the 
example shown is considerably larger than 
the pieces previously described. This is 
explained by the fact that these caddies were 
made singly, instead of in sets, and are fitted 
inside with partitions. Although it might be 
thought that caddies of this sort would be 
found definitely more convenient, the earlier 
forms maintained their popularity into the 
nineteenth century. 
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FIG. X. YORK HALL-MARK FOR 1784 
The property of Arthur Hurst, Esq. 
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A HUNGARIAN MONUMENTALIST: 
ISTVAN SZENTGYORGYI 


By KINETON PARKES 





HISTORICAL MONUMENTAL GROUP IN BRONZE 


“NIFTY years ago sculpture in Hungary conformed 
to that of Austria and Germany. It was 
classical and ornamental, and was practically 
utilized in memorial form in many a grandiose 

composition. Not all these works survived the war, for 
the feelings of some of the enemies of Hungary were let 
loose on much the same plane as those of the barbarians 
of centuries before as they overran the same territories. 
These destroyed monuments were standing in the cities 
now no longer part of Hungary, but they are none the 
less deplored on that account. There remain, however, 
within Budapest and other towns fine sculptural works 
which witness to the stage of high culture existing in the 
country and to the talents of the several considerable 
sculptural artists, some of them dead, others still living, 
many of them working. Always traditional, the tradition 
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By Istvan Szentgyérgyi 


was dual—classical and national. As with Hungarian 
music, the latter feature was always vehemently present 
in the plastic production of the studios. The former 
was always fostered in the State-provided studios and 
continues so to be. I have visited ten or a dozen 
Hungarian artists who are congregated in the small 
space of a few acres of government land and in govern- 
ment houses and studios. This segregation fosters 
tradition, but I am not sure that it fosters so much a 
wide desire for advance as a narrow jealousy of outlook. 
When artists are too much together they guard their 
secrets, are afraid to advance into the open and to give 
expression to revolutionary ideas. The elder sculptors 
were like this. 

The men of the next generation are still largely 
concerned with the classical tradition, but more signs are 
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VAS T’EN! (Wood ‘Statuette) 


By Istvan Szentgyérgyi 


forthcoming of a freer and wider outlook. Yet in the 
work of Istvan Szentgyérgyi, born in 1881 at Begas- 
zentgyorgy, there is a formalism ineradicable from the 
product of academic teaching. Szentgyérgyi began his 
studentship at the industrial school at Szeged, and from 
1894 to 1898 was engaged as a craftsman in carved wood, 
which technique later, in 1911, enabled him to produce the 


very beautiful statuette in wood of a nude woman, now 
in the Fine Arts Museum at Budapest. He attended the 
School of Decorative Arts in the capital from 1899 to 
1902, and then spent five years in Brussels, during three 
of which he was a student of the academy there. He 
visited Paris and the cities of Belgium and Holland and 
later Italy, Germany, and Austria. 

From 1908, when he exhibited. his first important 
work, “ The Complaint,” a bronze life-size figure pur- 
chased by the State for the National Museum of Fine 
Arts, there is a gradual increase in naturalistic feeling 
with some loss of the peculiar grace of movement which 
marks the earlier works, such as the “ Tennis Player,” 
a statuette in bronze of a nude girl, made in 1909, the 
delightful bronze “‘ Serpent Charmer” which gained a 
medal at the Brussels International Exhibition of 1910; 
and the equally delightful bronze nude girl, ‘‘ Dance,” of 
1912. This seems to have brought to a close the sculptor’s 
earlier period, and in the following year the first of his 
important monuments was projected, that to the Premier 
Kalman Pisza, for the city of Pagyvarad, now occupied 
by the Roumanians. This was in 1913, and it was 
followed three years later by the premiated seated statue 
of Queen Elizabeth of Hungary for Budapest. 

During this period Szentgyérgyi was making portrait 
busts, and the naturalistic study imposed by these 
exercises was not without its affect on the work that came 
after. These portraits include Madame E. Natrai of the 





PORTRAIT OF THE ARTIST’S WIFE (in Marble) 


By Istvan Szentgyérgyi 
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country with but few important cities outside the capital. 
This is bad for monumental sculpture especially, and 
artists who are well qualified for big work are compelled 
to make statuettes and other small things for a living. 
The new nations into which Transylvania and other 
portions of Hungary have been absorbed have their own 
artists who will, as things settle down quietly, serve their 
own national needs to the exclusion of the older Imperial 
nationalists. If this results in a greater striving for 
sovereignty in the arts, some of the unhappiness and 
soreness may depart, and the conditions as they exist 
now, it may be hoped, will not long be harmful either to 
Hungarian art or artists. The Finns, the cousins of the 
Magyars, have had their struggle, too, and have come 
out of it, artistically—not to refer to the national political 
question—in a very splendid fashion. The Magyars 
cannot do less with the accomplished sculptors they have 
already and those who are getting ready to follow in the 
renaissance. 

Szentgy6rgyi, in 1921, modelled a very delightful and 
homely group of ‘ Mother and Child,” which secured a 





BOY AND DOG IN BRONZE 


By Istvan Szentgyérgyi 


National Theatre, another being the beautiful portrait of 
the artist’s wife. The most naturalistic, however, is that 
of a young girl in marble in the Budapest Museum, for 
which a gold medal was awarded in 1918. A less suc- 
cessful portrait of Ferenc Herzog, the writer, as well as 
two busts of the artist’s children, Thomas and André, 
belong to 1920, in which year the sculptor made his 
striking seated statue of a nude man, called “ Disdain.” 
This is the most modern in feeling and most expressive 
and original of all his works, and is rendered noticeable 
by the discarding of the hair occasioning a piece of 
eloquent head-modelling. A good study of a “ Boy 
Playing at Tip-Cat”’ also belongs to this year, as well as 
a somewhat commonplace monument, “‘ Midi,” of two 
figures, male and female, on a plain plinth to com- 
memorate the “ arraché ” by the Serbs and Roumanians, 
as it is regarded by the ardent nationalists, of whom 
Szentgy6rgyi is one, of the countries that before the war 
were part of the Empire. 

This partition has certainly and most unhappily 
created an unfortunate position for Hungarian artists, 
especially sculptors. Their appeal, instead of being to 





FOUNTAIN GROUP 
a great Empire, is suddenly reduced to one to a small By Istvan Szentgyérgyi 
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silver medal in the exhibition of the Cercle Artistique, 
Céhbeliek, and in 1922 a nude fountain figure, ‘‘ The 
Boy and the Snail,” for his snail fountain, with a 
large marble basin on a circular pedestal. The horns 
and mouths of two snails on the edge of the basin have 
been utilized as the orifices for the emission of the fountain 
water. Another very charming fountain is “‘ Vintage”: a 


sustained by skilful modelling; the broken mass is 
reasonable considered as a mobile work in a tenacious 
substance, free from demands or limitations of material. 
The design runs in a series of rhythmical expanding lines; 
the form is occasioned by the allowable plastic technique, 
and is freed from the necessities of form-analysis. The 
work conforms, perhaps a little precariously, to the law 





FIGURE FOR TOMB OF THE PAINTER CSOK 


By Istvan Szentgyérgyi 


girl holds high a child who is squeezing a bunch of grapes 
from which the wine flows. Three other bronze nude 
statuettes belong to this year: ‘‘ Vocation,” a delightfully 
suave piece of modelling of a young girl holding a mask 
of tragedy in her left hand; another of a girl bending; and 
a third one running with the wind, a piece of fluttering 
drapery held in her hands behind her. 

The “ Veil Dancer” is a statuette in bronze, by 
Istvan Szentgy6rgyi, in which a daring poise is well 


of gravity, but only because it is in metal. It would be 
impossible to translate it into marble or stone, or even 
into wood or ivory. It is in such work as this that the 
modeller is freed from some of the limitations which re- 
strict the fancy of the carver. This and the ease of repro- 
duction in bronze makes it possible and most desirable to 
produce works intended for daily observation and regard ; 
still objects of art, they can become common objects of 
the fireside. 


I4I 
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Szentgy6rgyi, in common with others of the coterie 
to which he belongs, thoroughly believes in making 
beautiful works of art for the people, sometimes 
combining use with beauty, but never lowering the 
standard of beauty. Others make pots in the intervals of 
painting their pictures. Neither sculpture nor pictures 
suffer, art benefits, the lover of art can indulge his pre- 
dilection, and the artist can live. As a modified 
classicism and naturalism is always believed in, while 
modernism is often laughed at, that is a safe line 
to take, and often results in very charming work as 
in this case. 

In 1923 Szentgy6rgyi was awarded a gold medal 
for a very interesting and beautifully modelled group, 


in bronze reliefs of the Furies. In the students’ room of 
the Record Office is a fine equestrian group of soldiers 
of the fourteenth century engaged in mortal combat, 
and in front of the State Library is the great Fountain 
of Justice recently inaugurated. 

Twenty years ago Szentgyérgyi was one of the first 
in Hungary to realize that, however desirous sculptors 
might be to shed some of the garments of antiquity, it 
was undesirable to adopt those of the modernist 
painter. The new theories would not fit the old forms. 


It became inevitable that naturalism alone, enlightened 
by a new view of nature, could raise the plastic art into 
a living organism. Without reference to the modernism 
of the post-war period, Szentgyérgyi clung to the in- 


BRONZE HISTORICAL RELIEF 


By Istvan Szentgyérgyi 


“Philosophy and Wisdom”: a seated nude man of 
mature years, with beard, and a delightful boy-child 
looking into his face in the search for knowledge. His 
works since have included several busts of prominent 
people, mostly statesmen, but his time has been very 
largely occupied in furthering great monuments or taking 
part in the competitions for them set by the Hungarian 
State. The monument to the Heroes of the War was 
erected at Kiskunhalas in 1926, and another repre- 
senting a nude youth succouring a wounded soldier 
at Szoluok in the following year, as well as one at 
Csavoly. His latest is that to the poet Petéfi 4 Kiskérés 
in his native village. At Szeged, in the Pantheon, is his 
historical memorial to King Béla IV, with two very large 
reliefs in bronze of the succession and burial of the king. 
The Tisza memorial includes a statue of the statesman 
flanked by two pylons bearing allegorical representations 
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exhaustible laws of nature, and to their expression his 
whole talents were devoted with love and enthusiasm. 
He produced in his “‘ Boy and Hound ”-—which, inciden- 
tally, is portraiture, for the boy is the artist’s son and 
the hound is the artist’s dog—a work which is a challenge 
to the classicists and the modernists alike. Sensitive to 
all movements, he stands in the whirlpool of modern 
life steadily, and is moved neither by cubism nor 
negroidism. His sympathies are with classicalism, 
however, for he thinks the Greeks and the Italians of 
the Renaissance worked in a very simple frame of mind, 
discarding all theory and concentrating on pure form 
invention and rehabilitation. Szentgy6rgyi is, therefore, 
spared some of the rigours of the art conflicts, and 
is able to pursue his ideals of quiet natural beauty 
unaffected by the excesses of much that goes on 
around him. 
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PORTRAITS 


By H. 


HILAIRE BELLOC, ESQ. 


BY H. JAMES 


GRANVILLE 


GUNN 


FELL 


By H. James Gunn 


Exhibited at the Royal Academy, 1930 


R. H. JAMES GUNN, who is not yet 

thirty-eight years of age, gave a proof of his 
L mettle when he submitted to public appraise- 

ment forty of his paintings at Messrs. 
Colnaghi’s Galleries in New Bond Street as far back as 
March 1927. 

In an age of confusion and warring elements, amid 
rebels and iconoclasts conspicuous for lack of ideals, 
Gunn had boldly declared his allegiance to the noble 
traditions of the past, and by his performance had made 
it clear that he had escaped the snare of heresy and false 
doctrine so assiduously spread in sight of the young 
artists of today. 

To those like myself, somewhat despondent over the 
pathognomonic symptoms apparent in the aggregates of 
bedaubed canvases which of recent years have been mas- 
querading under the euphemistic title of “‘ modern art 


P 


exhibitions ” and which would seem to indicate that a 
wholesale mental devolution is in progress, Gunn’s 
manifestation of a frank acceptance of and enjoyment in 
the beauty of the visible world came as a cleansing breeze 
of health-giving freshness through a stifling and fetid 
alley. 

Here was a clear-sighted and unaffected painter, un- 
tainted with that malaise of alien origin which seems to 
have infected so many of our young artists with a positive 
fear of being honest and true to their own convictions, 
a fear begotten by vanity out of sloth, and resulting not 
solely in an apparent distortion of the vision, but leading 
to a deeper distortion of the mind. 

However, it is a disease that will die of its own com- 
plaint, and there are not wanting signs already that it has 
almost run its course. It remains true, in spite of sophis- 
tical assertions to the contrary, that only the thorny path 
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of 'abour leads to lasting success. There is nothing 
behind that stink-and-smoke screen which is put up as a 
mask to disguise barrenness of idea and want of merit. 
Humbug, like murder, will out. 





JAMES INGLIS, ESQ. 


By H. Fames Gunn 


Despite his war experiences and the neurasthenic 
condition of half the world, James Gunn has not yet 
developed a cynical contempt of life. Nor is he too 
scornful to learn of his great predecessors. On the 
contrary, he asserts with enthusiasm that there is still 
much to be learnt from them. 

Clearly he could not have produced work of such 
quality and obvious technical achievement by other 
means than by assiduous study and perseverance. Here 
at least, no dust was being thrown in our eyes, no 
explanations were tendered, nor excuses proffered for 
a so-called new angle of vision, as is so often the case 
when a newly trumped-up reputation is being foisted 
upon a suffering public with hysterical acclamation 
from a certain claque. Gunn’s paintings stand or fall 
by their own clear aim and truthful interpretation of the 
strength, beauty, and character of the physical world, 
attributes that fortunately are not yet extinct. 

H. James Gunn was born in Glasgow in the year 
1893, and from the earliest days he can remember devoted 
himself whole-heartedly to drawing. He declares that 
never at any time had he inclination towards any other 
form of distraction. And he was fortunate in owning to 
parents who put no obstacle in the way of his ambitions, 
but rather approved and encouraged them. 

Among his father’s friends were several painters of 
capacity who visited the house; and, stimulated by their 
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enthusiasm and their conversation, the young artist set 
himself to make copies in oil of the Raeburns in the 
Scottish National Gallery. Hardly any better practice 
in the grounding of brushwork could have been devised 
than to follow a master whose distinguishing qualities are 
directness and frankness of statement rather than subtlety. 

At the age of sixteen Gunn executed a self-portrait 
of such excellence that it left no doubt that he was justified 
in his choice of a profession. 

A year of studentship at the Edinburgh School of Art 
followed, during which his progress was so conspicuous 
that his father decided to send him to the Académie 
Julian in Paris. Here he worked under that accom- 
plished painter and master of sound principles, Jean 
Paul Laurens (then well advanced in years), occupying 
almost the whole of his time in making drawings from 
the life. Students who worked at Julian’s in those days 
will recall the system of training, practical to the last 
degree, where anything but the strictest realism was 
severely discouraged. Here was no scope for prettiness 
nor unlicensed flights of fancy. Tone drawings in char- 
coal, so completely modelled as to resemble paintings 





ARTHUR VERNEY, ESQ. 


By H. Fames Gunn 














Portraits by H. fames Gunn 


in that medium, were the order of the day—an admirable 
practice of which the only drawback was that it was the 
invariable custom to make the drawings of a uniform 
size, that is, the size of a standard sheet of Michallet 





PROFESSOR BRYCE of Glasgow University 
By H. Fames Gunn 


paper which had to be filled from top to bottom. This 
had a tendency to limit the student to the habit of drawing 
to one scale. At the same time the system had the merit 
of teaching the student a good deal about the human 
figure, and many acquired the power to draw from 
memory with considerable facility. 

Gunn has acquired this faculty, and his freedom 
from the thraldom of the mode! has resulted in certain 
pictures, of which “ Hypzthral” is a notable example. 
This was the large decorative canvas depicting two nude 
girls, composed against a background of conventionalized 
foliage, which he contributed to last year’s Royal Academy, 
a highly successful exercise in the designing and carrying 
out of a group of figures from acquired knowledge, and 
almost without reference to the living model. 

The painter without cultivated memory—he who 
depends solely upon the model before him—is a painter 
without knowledge, unworthy the name. No master, 
not even the most avowed realist, placed his complete 
dependence upon his model, and many have confessed 
that the presence of the model put them out. The hall- 
mark of the master is personal vision, and not even in 
portraiture can one master’s version of the same sitter 
be mistaken for another’s. 

Paris claimed our painter’s attention for two years, 
and most of the time not occupied in his labours at the 


atelier he spent in painting the streets and boulevards. 
Many of these studies are delightfully brushed in, fresh, 
spontaneous and vivid. Gunn’s decision and cleanliness 
of brushwork are characteristic; the outcome of a con- 
fident and knowledgeable draughtsmanship. Never 1s 
there the least ambiguity of statement, nor uncertainty 
of intention. Everything is placed as by instinct, directly 
upon the canvas at the first onset, without fumbling or 
hesitation. If I might venture a little captiousness, I 
would like to see occasionally a little more substance in 
his impasto, where I think a greater solidity of paint 
would make for increased permanence. 

After Paris, Spain, whither James Gunn repaired in 
search of fresh inspiration from the masterpieces in the 
Prado, attracted by what he had already seen of the 
glories of Titian and Velazquez in the Louvre. Toledo 
he visited also, and there he was particularly impressed 
by the “‘ Entombment ” of El Greco. 

Like so many born to that unhappy adventure, the 
days of Gunn’s “ wander years ” were cut short by the 
interruption of the war. He served with the 15th (Scot- 
tish) Division in the trenches of France and gained a 
commission. Gassed on the Somme, his health suffered 
a severe shock, and despite his native vigour and fine 
constitution a year or two of recuperation became 





* PAULINE IN BLACK”? (the artist’s wife) 
By H. Fames Gunn 
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necessary. Handicapped by his physical condition he 
was able to do little of importance at first, but worked on 
doggedly until he produced his first portrait of James 
Pryde. This formed the chief point of interest in the 
exhibition at Messrs. Colnaghi’s already referred to, 
and is now the property of the Scottish Modern Arts 
Association. 

Fine as it is, this portrait has been eclipsed by the 
new version of the same sitter—completed this year and 
illustrated as a full-page plate in the May number of 
APOLLO. This is perhaps the artist’s most outstanding 
achievement up till the present, and is in every way a 
masterly presentment of a fine subject. Hopes have 
been expressed in many quarters that it may be secured 
for one of our national collections. 

Of the portraits which we illustrate from the many 
he has already executed, the “ Hilaire Belloc” was 
shown at the Royal Academy last year and at the Paris 
Salon this present year. It was also selected to represent 
the artist at the British Pavilion at Venice. The portrait 
of Arthur Verney, Esq., painted in 1930, is destined for 


the Metropolitan Museum of New York. Professor 
Bryce, of Glasgow University, is of the same date, and 
also “ Pauline in Black,” a portrait of the artist’s wife, 
another portrait “ Pauline in White ” being shown at the 
Royal Academy this year. ‘“ James Inglis” is a fine 
character study of the founder of the Drapers’ Fund, 
showing great refinement in the treatment of the hands, 
and there is a vividly presented portrait of Mr. Justice 
Roche at Wadham College, Oxford. An exhibition of 
Gunn’s collected portraits is in contemplation. 

During Gunn’s convalescence in the South of France 
he painted many delightful studies of that delectable 
country. I have been revelling in his pictures of green- 
shuttered stuccoed houses, of washing-days, and sun- 
shine and blue waters, of fishing boats under the morning 
sky surcharged with impending heat. Of his Paris 
scenes one of the most fascinating is the “‘ Rainy Day, 
Boulevard St. Germain,” in which the difficult problem 
of wet pavements under lashing rain and the mingling 
of semi-shadows and reflections in the tops of covered 
tramcars are rendered with marvellous truth. 


THE EMBOSSED PICTURES OF 
SAMUEL DIXON 


By EGAN MEW 


UCH of the history of eighteenth-century 

Irish painters has been lost to us and the 
L details of the life and labours of Samuel 

Dixon, whose best work was done between 
1748 and 1769, is no exception. But it is known that he 
was one of a Dublin family of artists, the most famous of 
whom was John Dixon (1740-1811), the mezzotinter, 
whose engravings after Sir Joshua Reynolds, Gains- 
borough, N. Dance, and many other English masters 
have delighted collectors for several generations. 

It has been suggested that John may have been 
among the younger men that Samuel Dixon employed 
under his immediate supervision to assist him in the 
production of his basso-relievo decorative pictures of 
birds and flowers. The invention of this particular 
style of work no doubt rested with Samuel, who made 
copper plates with the design embossed thereon and 
then impressed the shapes upon somewhat thickish 
paper from the back. Thus the various exotic birds and 
flowers (always combined into an agreeable composition) 
which he chose to represent were made to stand out in 
slight relief. The whole was afterwards painted by hand 
in various and exactly appropriate colours in gouache. 

This work of colouring the impressed designs was 
carried out by Samuel Dixon himself and by his pupils, 
among whom, at one time, were James Reily, Gustavus 
Hamilton, and Daniel O’Keefe. The bird and flower 
pieces, which appear to have gained considerable fame 
among contemporary patrons of art, were issued in sets 
of twelve and usually dedicated to some person of in- 
fluence, probably one who was especially interested in 
the unusual birds and exotic flowers which formed these 
graceful compositions. Examples of Dixon’s curious 
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On the label! of this unusual example of basso-relievo work 
it is stated that this “ Rose-coloured Ouzel, a rare and un- 
common bird, was shot at Norwood and is to be seen 
stuffed at Don Saltero’s coffee house, Chelsea,” a place 
greatly famous in the eighteenth century 
From the collection of Frank Lambe, Esq. 











The Embossed Pictures 


art or craft are now hard to find, and found, are often 
hard to distinguish absolutely, particularly as these 
repoussé pieces were imitated in their day by other, and 
possibly equally clever, Irish artists. In 1750 Dixon 


of Samuel Dixon 


from London some curious plaster figures and busts, 
in the newest style-—From Faulkner’s Dublin 


Journal, April 8-11, 1749. 


Whereas I am informed that there is a base 


imitation of my basso relievo foreign bird pieces 
hawked about the city by a woman, I acquaint the 
public, that said bird and flower pieces in basso 
relievo, are sold at no shop or anywhere but at my 
picture ware-room in Capel Street, and at Mrs. 
Elizabeth Beeton’s in Cork. To prevent imitations, 
I acquaint all persons that the foreign original birds 
are all regularly numbered, with a printed descrip- 
tion of the nature, colour and quality of each bird on 
the back of each picture—and on No. 1 a short 
description of the whole set, humbly inscribed to the 
Rt. Honble. Chaworth Brabazon, Earl of Meath, 
and signed Samuel Dixon.—From Faulkner’s Dublin 
Fournal, Oct. 27-30, 1750. 

Mary Taverner having set* her house in Aungier 
Street, now lodges in Georges Street, where she 
continues to carry on the japanning and gilding 
business in all its branches, repairs all kinds of 
japanned work, as she employs an Indian, a person 
always remarkable in that branch, who wrought 
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* The Irish way of saying you let your land or house is to 
* set” St. 





An example of Samuel Dixon’s favourite parrot which 
appears in several of his larger and smaller pictures 


From the collection of Frank Lambe, Esq. 


thought it necessary to advertise the fact that imitators of 
his particular style of work were putting forth pictures in 
his original manner, and warned his patrons that his 
own productions were sold nowhere but at his own shop 
once the home of Richard Brinsley Sheridan’s grand- 
father, Dr. Sheridan), and by a Mrs. Beeton in Cork. 

The fullest and most valuable details of Samuel 
Dixon’s work in this connection—he was later a printer 
in colours on linen, but that is another affair—is to be 
found in his contemporary advertisements in the Irish 
papers, and as these are not only highly informative, 
but also full of character and the spirit of the period, I 
here reproduce them in full. 

Samuel Dixon at his Picture ware-room in Capel 
Street, having completed his set of Flower pieces, in 
basso relievo, returns thanks to Benefactors, and 
acquaints them that he has now in hand, a set of 
curious foreign bird pictures, in the same style as 
the former, but larger, with printed accounts of the 
nature and prospect of each bird on the back of 
every picture. Also some curious landscapes and 
views, done by the late ingenious Mr. Jones— 
Flowers painted from life, particularly some curious 
Auriculas, etc.—N.B. said Dixon has just imported 





An example of single-bird picture, showing that Samuel 

Dixon used the same subject in his large groups as in the 

smaller decorative pictures. This bird will be found in 
the large picture at Kew Palace 


From the collection of Frank Lambe, Esq. 
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with Mr. Robinson many years—She likewise sells 
the basso relievo Birds and Flower pieces, at the 
most reasonable rates and Hunting pieces in the 
Basso relievo, never yet done in this Kingdom.— 
From Faulkner’s Dublin Journal, May 25-28, 1751. 

A Base imitation of mv Foreign Bird pieces in 
basso relievo, hawked about this city by a woman, 
being improperly painted, and lost their colours, 
which has induced several to bring them to me to be 
repainted and repaired over again, I have refused to 
comply with any applications of this kind.—From 
Faulkner’s Dublin Journal, July 16-20, 1751. 

A most curious set of Flower pieces, 12 in number, 
done in basso relievo, from the designs of John 





The Gold Finch with flowers and the orange field butterfly. An 
example is also at Kew Palace 


From the collection of Frank Lambe, Esq. 


a choice parcel of original paintings to be sold, as 
also his curious original foreign and Domestick 
birds, Flowers, Fruit, India Figures and Shells in 
basso relievo, Landscapes, pictures for japanning 
in colour and gold, ditto for mock china, also plaster 
of Paris busts and figures, with others in wax im- 
ported from London.—From Faulkner’s Dublin 
Journal, Jan. 5-9, 1754. 

As Samuel Dixon’s business now requires his 
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Typical example of Samuel Dixon’s flower-pieces in basso- 
relievo. A similar piece is to be seen in the Palace at Kew 





From the collection of Frank Lambe, Esq. 
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Baptist, and painted from Nature is just published 
by Zach. Deane in Georges’ Lane, opposite Chequer 
Lane. They are of a large size, being executed with 
the utmost care and considerable expense. The 
publisher hopes for the encouragement of the 
curious.—From Faulkner’s Dublin Journal, Sept. 
25-29, 1753. 

A bust in basso-relievo of the Rt. Hon. Henry 
Boyle, Esqr., Speaker of the House of Commons, 
neatly painted from an original, is just now finished 
and to be sold by Saml. Dixon at his picture ware- 
room in Capel Street. The gentleman at whose 
request the piece was undertaken, may now see the 














specimen, and those who are desirous to have the : “es a. skies pene a an led be 7 ee 
¢ > av , = : co” ene . > . f© are to at it 18 (circa 5) c ssess OKC et 
same, may by sending their, names to the proprietor Lowther, in St. James’s Park, where there have been drawings 
be served with them in turn. At said Dixons, is also 
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The Embossed Pictures of Samuel Dixon 





Exotic birds and butterflies by Samuel Dixon. From the series in the 


Palace at Kew 


By permission of H.M. the King 


attention abroad, he requests the gentlemen who 
have subscribed to his new set of pictures (which 
are now completely finished) will please favour him 
with their commands. He also intends selling by 
auction all his present stock (his new set of pictures 
now in hand excepted), also several sets of birds 
and Flowers in basso relievo.—From Faulkner’s 
Dublin Fournal, Sept. 9-13, 1755. 

On Monday, Febry. 2nd, Mr. Dixon’s sale 
commenced at his house in Capel St., and will 
continue till all is sold (his new set ex- 
cepted), consisting of all sorts of Flowers, 
foreign and Domestick birds, Fruits, land- 
scapes all finely painted, in gold, pear 
tree, and Japanned frames. Also a curious 
collection of statues and Busts, in bronze, 
made in Italy and London, microscopes, 
telescopes, etc.—From Faulkner’s Dublin 
Journal, Jan. 31-Feb. 3, 1756. 

Zachariah Deane, at his picture and 
japan warehouse at the “ Face and Mask” 
in Georges’ Lane, sells all sorts of Japan 
work paints, etc. N.B.—Two beautiful 
and curious collections in basso relievo, 
one of hunting, and the other of Flower 


pieces, painted from Nature. — From 
Faulkner’s Dublin Fournal, Jan. 28-31, 
1758. 


In April and June respectively, Dixon 
advertises he had returned from abroad, 
and brought a collection of Italian, 
Flemish, and other paintings, and that he 
is carrying on a manufacture at Leixlip 
of copper plate printing on linens, calicos, 
etc.—From Faulkner’s Dublin Fournal, 
April 1-4, 1758, and June 10-13, 1758. 

Some time after these advertisements 


appeared Samuel Dixon may have had a busy 
connection in London and, indeed, some of 
the labels on the backs of these elegant pic- 
tures of single birds suggest that his once 
flamboyant dedications to Irish ladies of title 
had been superseded by addresses to a wider 
range of patrons; but of his London days 
and of this matter one can find no exact par- 
ticulars. The best examples which are indu- 
bitably by Samuel Dixon are to be found in 
the small and attractive palace at Kew, now 
transformed into so admirable a museum. 
This originally Jacobean house was so much 
used by Frederick, Prince of Wales, and a good 
deal later by his son, King George III, and 
various members of his family from time to 
time, that the interior of the house presents 
many characteristics of the eighteenth century. 
In no part of the house is this more marked 
than in the rooms used by Queen Charlotte 
towards the end of her life, and it is in the 
room in which she died that the ten examples 
of Dixon’s work are still to be seen. Here 
also are some half-dozen smaller pictures of 
flowers in the same style, which we presume 
are from Dixon’s studio. No other museum 
in London displays examples of his work, 
although it is possible that one or other may 
possess examples. There are, however, at least six 
or seven fine private collections, some of which one 
has had the advantage of seeing, but for all practical 
purposes as far as the would-be collector is concerned, the 
pictures at Kew give as excellent an idea of Dixon’s work 
as can well be desired. 

In regard to the labels on the backs of these designs, 
they generally set forth something as follows: “‘ To the 
Right Honourable the Countess of ———-—._ This piece 
in basso-relievo is dedicated by her Ladyship’s most 





Canary and flowers. Dedicated to the Countess of Cork 


By permission of H.M, the King 
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This basso-relievo is dedicated by Samuel Dixon to the Countess of Meath 
and shows the chaffinch with a group cf flowers, a butterfly, and a moth. 
An example of this design is to be seen in the Palace at Kew 


From the collection of Frank Lambe, Esq. 


humble and obedient servant, Samuel Dixon”’; and there is 
sometimes added the particulars of the birds and flowers 
represented in the picture. 

As with all eighteenth-century pictures, mezzotints, 
glass pictures, and the like, it is a great advantage to 
possess the original frames. The most characteristic in 
regard to Dixon’s basso-relievo work are narrow, flat, 
black-and-gold lacquer or japanned wood with a sugges- 
tion, and little more, of Chinese designs, sometimes 
slightly raised. In most cases these frames have with- 
stood the assaults of time uncommonly well, 
better than the pear-wood or gilt frames, for 
these last two styles are also employed. 

A short and excellent account of the painter 
has been written by Mr. Walter G. Strickland, 
but he does not give us any exact information 
as to whether Dixon designed his embossed 
pictures, which he was well able to do, or 
whether he made use of already popular birds 
and flowers of others, such as those admirable 
exotics of George Edwards, whose works on 
the subject were first published about 1740. 
But Dr. Bellamy Gardner, in an erudite and 
sympathic paper read before the English Por- 
celain Circle, makes it quite clear that many 
of the Chelsea bird models were based more 
or less successfully on the etchings made by 
George Edwards for his well-known work 
‘“* Natural History of Uncommon Birds,” and 
as almost any admirable or popular design 
that came to the front during the eighteenth 
century was made much more than a double 
debt to pay and invariably appropriated by 
the craftsmen in some other branch of pro- 
duction, it is not surprising to find that Samuel 
Dixon made very direct use of George Edwards 
in this way. It will be noted, too, that just as 
Dixon complained of Dublin plagiarists so 
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Edwards attempted to check in his writings the 
unauthorized reproduction of his drawings and 
letterpress. There is, of course, evidence and 
to spare showing that Edwards’s designs were 
used in this repoussé work, but there are also 
several examples in private collections of 
Samuel Dixon’s direct painting in gouache 
which demonstrated that he might have relied 
a good deal on his own skill as an artist had 
he cared to do so. Possibly, however, the 
production and publication of the basso-relievo 
work was a more profitable affair than the 
painting of pictures. Mr. Strickland’s ac- 
count, while telling us of various pictures apart 
from the several series of birds and flowers in 
gaufrage, does not help us about the pictures 
of single birds, 11 in. high and 9 in. wide, in 
the same style which are certainly rather easier 
to find today than the groups, such as those at 
Kew, which are usually 12 in. high and 16 in. 
wide. 

These single exotic birds, frequently with a 
spray or branch of a Chinese or foreign flower- 
ing shrub, are repousséed after the manner of 
the larger pictures and coloured in precisely 
the same way in brilliant gouache skilfully used. 
A comparison of the bigger compositions 
with the smaller certainly suggests that they are from 
the same studio. The only affair which makes one doubt 
whether all these single birds are to be attributed to 
Samuel Dixon is that most of those I have been able to 
examine possess highly interesting labels, but without any 
mention of the name of Dixon. All, or certainly most. of 
these single birds with sprays of flowers are taken directly 
from George Edwards’s works but the basso-relievo 
process and the vivid yet soft character of the painting in 
body colour does much to transform Edwards’s straight- 





The principal bird is the blue and yellow macaw balanced by what Samuel 
Dixon describes as the ‘* Sparrow of Paradise.” The centre bird is the 
Indian Redstart 


From the collection of Frank Lambe, Esq. 
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The Embossed Pictures of Samuel Dixon 





Bullfinch, blue titmouse, peaches, apricots, and a red admiral butterfly 


By permission of H.M. the King 


forward notes in natural history into a 1emarkably 
charming decorative picture. It is interesting to discover 
that other painters produced something nearly like Dixon’s 
work at the same period, on the same sort of paper and 
framed in exactly the same fashion. As already noted, 
Mrs. Mary Taverner, of Aungier Street, Dublin, one of 
the rivals or imitators of Samuel Dixon, advertised work 
in this style, but is more specific in regard to her “‘ hunting 
scenes in basso-relievo,” a specimen of which one would 
greatly like to see. 

Another rival, Dean, previously mentioned, boasted of 
““ A most curious set of flower-pieces, twelve in number, 
done in basso-relievo from designs of John Baptist (sic) 
and painted from nature.” The fact that Dean’s 
pictures are after Baptist helps us to identify his 
examples, and his advertisements show pretty 
clearly that he did not put forth single bird 
pictures after George Edwards or he would 
surely have mentioned it. John Baptist (1635- 
1699), who lived in London for twenty years, 
etched some of his greatly admired flower- 
pieces, and other engravers brought the total of 
these etchings up to eighty in number. It was, 
no doubt, from this folio volume that Zachary 
Dean adapted the designs suitable for his work 
in the repoussé method that Samuel Dixon had 
invented or first used. But, for a while at least, 
there were other imitators or workers in the 
same style. Mr. Frank Lambe’s collection con- 
tains some remarkable examples of the work of 
an artist named William Hayes, who gives his 
address in Chelsea, circa1777. These are much 
larger pictures than those made famous by 
Samuel Dixon and his followers, and, while 
doubtless correct and clever, lack that sense of 
decoration which the Irish artist never failed to 
achieve in his tasteful and spirited work. Per- 
haps, however, Hayes may claim that his work 
was more correctly coloured than that of Dixon. 


Q 


For, on the occasions when I have been able to 
compare several of the same designs belonging 
to different sets of Dixon’s pictures one against 
the other, I have found that the plumage of the 
birds and the colours of the flowers vary in a 
marked degree. This might, of course, prove 
confusing to the student of natural history, as 
the labels with full descriptions of the colour of 
birds and flowers remain the same, whatever the 
changes and chances that befall the actual paint- 
ing. The general effect is, however, all we really 
care about today, and that is wonderfully pleas- 
ing in all Dixon’s work, whether in his large 
compositions or his single bird pictures or in 
the small groups of flowers so well exemplified 
at Kew. It is in any case certain that there were 
still other producers of this style of picture to- 
wards the end of the eighteenth century. There 
are some examples of single birds, not quite so 
well designed or coloured as the known Dixon 
pieces, but still of a remarkable style and well 
worth collecting atthe present time. An exami- 
nation of several single bird pieces when taken 
out of their frames often shows the Christian 
names of Dixon’s pupils, and such research 
also goes to prove that the embossed card or 
paper was firmly affixed to the back board of the frame 
by means of a fine plaster, and that the front of the picture 
was also lightly treated with a white coating of gouache 
before the actual colouring of the bird and the surrounding 
plants or suggested landscape was carried out. 

We may take it as proved that Mrs. Taverner, Dean, 
and, slightly later, William Hayes, produced pictures of em- 
bossed birds and flowers which, when not signed, are often 
mistaken for the work of Samuel Dixon. It is only of very 
recent years that the interest in these decorative examples of 
eighteenth-century work has suggested that many others 
than Dixon and his pupils may have produced pictures in 
somewhat the same manner, if with rather less distinction 





Water-fowl, by Samuel Dixon. From the series of pictures in the palace at Kew 
By permission of H.M. the King 
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HERE is no German town that can be compared 

to Vienna as regards age, number, and import- 

ance of picture galleries. For example, the 

beginnings of the former Imperial Gallery, now 
part of the Kunsthistorische Museum, and also the 
gallery of Count Harrach, go back to the sixteenth 
century, though it is true that these collections, as well as 
the Liechtenstein Gallery, were not developed until the 
late baroque period. Nor have they remained unaffected 
by the tendency for systematic organization which is a 
characteristic of our own times. 

A few pictures in the gallery of the Vienna Kunst- 
historische Museum, which is the oldest and most 
important of all the Vienna picture collections, were 
already in the possession of the Emperor Maximilian I 
1493-1519) and his family; for example, the portraits 
of this monarch and his family by Bernhard Strigel and 
a portrait of the same emperor by Albrecht Diirer. 
Nevertheless, it was not until the Emperor Rudolf II 
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LIECHTENSTEIN GARDEN PALACE IN THE ROSSAU, VIENNA 


1576-1612) that a conscious and extensive activity in 
respect of collecting works of art began. His world- 
famous collections were removed by the Swedes towards 
the end of the Thirty Years War, after the occupation of 
the Prager Kleinseite (1648), and were eventually, after 
the death of Queen Christina of Sweden (1688), incor- 
porated in the collection of the Prince Regent Philip of 
Orléans, which was sold in England at the end of the 
eighteenth century. Many of the treasures, however, 
had previously been taken to Vienna because of the 
insecurity of the times; for example, such masterpieces 
of Diirer’s as ““ The Martyrdom of the Ten Thousand ” 
and the “ All Saints ” altarpiece; Correggio’s “‘ Jo” and 
“The Rape of Ganymede”; Parmegianino’s “‘ Self- 
portrait”? and the “‘ Cupid Carving his Bow”; and 
finally, a series of Pieter Brueghel the elder’s best 
works. 

The real kernel cf the picture collection of the 
Kunsthistorische Museum is, however, represented by 








The State and Private Picture Galleries of Vienna 


the former gallery of Archduke Leopold Wilhelm— 
Stadtholder of the Spanish Netherlands from 1646 to 
1656—who owned one of the most important collections 
of his time, having benefited by the dissolution of the 
collections made by King Charles I of England and 
the latter’s favourite, George Villiers, Duke of 
Buckingham. 


Whilst the uncles of the Emperor Rudolf 1I—Ferdinand 
of Tirol, the founder of the Ambras collection which 
was transferred during the Napoleonic wars to Vienna, 
and Charles of Inner Austria—as, indeed, the emperor 
himself, were guided in their selection of works by the 
rarity or curiosity of the offered objects, Leopold 
Wilhelm’s gallery replaces the cabinet of curios of the 





THE BAROQUE MUSEUM 
The great marble gallery with the fountain by Raphael Donner 


To Leopold Wilhelm’s collection, which he left to 
his nephew, the Emperor Leopold I, belonged most of 
the paintings of the early Netherlandish school, such as 
Jan van Eyck’s, Rogier van der Weyden’s, Hugo van der 
Goes’s, Geertgen tot Sint Jans’s, Memling’s, Pieter 
Brueghel the elder’s, and likewise a great number of 
contemporary Flemish pictures, such as Rubens’, Van 
Dyck’s, Jordaens’, and D. Teniers the younger’s. It was 
this last-mentioned artist who acted as adviser to the 
archduke. The presence in the collection of pictures 
belonging to the Venetian school of the Renaissance is 
also due to this prince, and includes paintings by 
Giorgione, Titian (of whose works Leopold Wilhelm 
bought more than a dozen), Palma Vecchio, Lorenzo Lotto, 
Jacopo Bassano, Jacopo Tintoretto, and Paolo Veronese. 


Renaissance with a representative gallery of baroque, 
stressing the esthetical perfection of the object. This 
tendency, however, and also the inability of the period 
to appraise the earlier and primitive epochs at their true 
value, accounts for the “ gaps ” in the collection which 
are still noticeable today. 

Under Charles VI (1711-40) part of the collections 
in Prague and in Castle Ambras, near Innsbruck, were 
transferred to Vienna, and, together with certain pictures 
belonging to the Court, such as the series of Velazquez 
portraits of the Spanish relatives, incorporated with the 
collection which was installed in the Hofstallburg 
(1720-8). 

The arrangement of the pictures, which during 
Archduke Leopold Wilhelm’s time had been partly 
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warehouse fashion, was on a purely decorative prin- 
ciple, so much so that some pictures were, for 
the sake of symmetry, cut down to fit the wall 
spaces. Views of the gallery, which was further en- 
riched with pictures by Holbein, Rubens, Van Dyck, 
Hals, Rembrandt (the large “ Self-portrait’? and the 
* Titus Reading”), and Moretto (“‘St. Justina’’), were 
published in the illustrated catalogues of the time by 
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cally arranged in the chronological order of the various 
schools. This organization was carried out under the 
supervision of Christian v. Mechel, an engraver and 
art dealer of Basle, whom the Emperor Josef II had 
called to Vienna, Rosa, the director of the gallery, 
having failed him. 

For a century the arrangement in the Belvedere was 
left undisturbed, except for certain, not always happy, 
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INTERIOR OF THE NINETEENTH-CENTURY GALLERY (MAKART), VIENNA 


Ferdinand v. Storffer, Franz v. Stampart, and Anton v. 
Prenner. 

Under the Empress Maria Theresa (1740-80) and the 
Emperor Josef II (1780-90) pictures from the provincial 
castles were concentrated in Vienna, in consequence of 
which Raffael’s “‘ Madonna im Griinen ”’ also reached this 
destination. From the College of the Jesuits in Brussels 
thirty panels were acquired, amongst them the large 
altarpieces, which Rubens and his pupils had painted 
for the Jesuits’ church in Antwerp; and from 
Coudenberghe Abbey the famous “ Ildefonso Altar- 
piece,” and, a few years later, from the church of the 
Dominicans in Antwerp, the “ Rosenkranz Madonna ” 
by Caravaggio. 

The collection having now become too large for the 
rooms of the Hofstallburg was transferred, during 1776-8, 
to the Belvedere Palace. Here, contrary to the former 
purely decorative hanging, the collection was systemati- 
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changes due to new acquisitions, exchanges, and selec- 
tions from the depots. During the reign of the Emperor 
Franz Josef, however, the Kunsthistorische Museum on 
the Burgring, designed by Karl v. Hasenauer, was 
planned in connection with the concentration of the 
whole of the Habsburg art treasures, and erected 
during the years 1871-82. 

This picture gallery, therefore, in its superabundance, 
as well as in its lacunz, is a monument of the Habsburg’s 
love of splendour and of art which still preserves its 
character in spite of its incorporation in the Kunst- 
historische Museum, and certain “ after - the - war” 
changes. Amongst these may be mentioned especially 
the concentration of the Gothic paintings in Austria 
and the exclusion of baroque and nineteenth-century 
art. 

x *x * 


Of more recent date is the picture gallery of the 
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Akademie der Bildenden Kiinste. The real founder of 
this gallery was Count Anton Franz de Paula von 
Lamberg-Sprinzenstein, since it was his generosity which, 
in 1821, increased the collection, which until then had only 
consisted of the diploma work of the Academicians, by a 
gift of 741 pictures, and so made it of more than local 
interest. 

The eighty-eight pictures of Italian provenance which 





provided. Other pictures, mostly old Austrian panel 
paintings, were ceded to the Kunsthistorische Museum, 
and, so far as works of the Austrian baroque and of 
quite recent times were concerned, also to the Oester- 
reichische Galerie. Pictures of less importance were got 
rid of partly by way of exchange and sale, partly by being 
housed in an auxiliary gallery. In the gallery proper 
only pictures of high quality were gathered together, 





INTERIOR OF THE LIECHTENSTEIN GALLERY, VIENNA 
Corner of the great salon 


the Emperor Ferdinand had in 1838 transferred from 
the depots of Venice and Verona, had, in 1919, to be 
delivered to the Italian Armistice Commission, but, on 
the other hand, the collection benefited by State 
acquisitions and gifts from private collectors, notably 
from the recently deceased Fiirst Johannes II of 
Liechtenstein. 

Originally housed in the Jesuitenprobhaus at St. Anne, 
the collection was moved, in 1877, into the new academic 
building on the Schillerplatz, designed by Theophil von 
Hansen; but from the first it suffered here owing to lack 
of space. The collection, which only a decade ago made 
the motley impression of a warehouse, owing to the 
chaotic mixture of daubs and masterpieces, has, under its 
present head, become an exemplary gallery. Owing to 
the interference of the Armistice Commission, much more 
room was—not in the most desirable manner, however— 


the walls having been harmonized in respect of colour 
with the paintings, and these were framed suitably 
in accordance with their period and hung with more 
space between each. In this manner their effect was 
much enhanced. 

Specially well, and much better than in the Kunst- 
historische Museum, are here represented the Dutch 
masters of the seventeenth century; for example, 
Rembrandt, Claes Pietersz Berchem, Jan Steen, Jan 
van Ruysdael, Pieter de Hoogh, Aert van Gelder, and 
many others. However, there are many notable pictures 
from other schools as well; for instance, the Flemish is 
represented by a large number of Rubens’s paintings; 
also Gaspard de Crayer’s, Jordaens’s, Jan Fyt’s; the 
early Flemish school by Dierick Bouts, Bosch, Joos van 
Cleve, Herri met de Bles; the old German school by 
Ambrosius Holbein, L. Cranach the elder, Hans Baldung 
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Grien. There are also remarkable works of the Italian 
school : for instance, a “‘ Madonna” by Botticelli; “‘ Tar- 
quinius and Lucretia,” a late Titian; many paintings by 
Guardi; and finally Spanish pictures, such as the “‘ Beggar 
Boys ”’ by Murillo, and French, especially two landscapes 
by Claude. 
*x * *x 

The most recent of the State galleries is the Oester- 

reichische Galerie, founded after the war and housed in the 
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HARRACH PALACE, VIENNA 
The great staircase 


Belvedere, which was built between 1714-16 and 1723-4 
by Lucas von Hildebrandt for Prince Eugene. This 
gallery was opened in 1923 with the Barockmuseum in the 
lower Belvedere. The walls here, decorated as they still 
are with paintings by Martino Altomonte, M. A. Chiarini, 
J. Drentwett and others, show at least partly their 
old character, and now display works by artists, who 
practised in Austria during the late seventeenth and 
the eighteenth centuries. These were given mostly by 
the Kunsthistorische Museum and the Akademie fiir 
bildende Kiinste, and amongst them are paintings by 
M. Altomonte, Daniel Gran, Troger, Maulbertsch, 
Kremserschmidt; sculpture by Mattielli, B. Permoser, 
Raph. Donner (the fountain from the “ Neue 
Markt”), Moll, F. X. Messerschmidt; and furniture 
of the period. This gallery therefore breathes the very 
spirit of a past epoch. 

The mainstay of the gallery, however, consists of 
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works by nineteenth-century masters housed in the 
upper Belvedere. It contains a selection of pictures 
from the ‘“‘ Moderne Galerie,” i.e. the former modern 
section of the Kunsthistorische Museum and the more 
recent pictures from the Kunstakademie. It is, in the 
main, dedicated to Austrian masters. Commencing with 
Fiiger, in whose art the Austrian baroque tradition still 
echoes, it takes one to the classicism of Peter Krafft and 
on to the realism of “ The Vormarz,” a period of which 
Waldmiiller was the most many-sided and significant 
artist, and is therefore the most effectively represented. 
Other artists of this time here are Amerling and Eybel, the 
portrait painters; Fendi, Danhauser, K. Schindler, genre 
painters ; Fiihrich, the “‘ Nazarene ” ; Schwind, the roman- 
ticist; and the landscape painter, Rudolf von Alt. Sharply 
contrasted with the fashionable art of retrospective figure 
painting, as practised by Rahl, Canon, and Makart, is 
that of Pettenkofen, Romako, J. E. Schindler, Jettel, 
and Ribarz, which leads to the plein air school of France. 
Here are also a series of the most important German 
artists, such as David Caspar Friedrich, Runge, Schnorr 
von Carolsfeld, Kriiger, Blechen, Menzel, Bécklin, 
Feuerbach, Marées, Thoma, Leibl, Triibner, Klinger ; and 
of Frenchmen, such as David, Géricault, Corot, Dela- 
croix, Daumier, Millet, Courbet, Monet, and Renoir; 
thus demonstrating the drift of art in the two countries 
which are the most important as regards the development 
of modern art and which have also influenced the course 
of art in Austria. 

A further section of the Oesterreichische Galerie, a 
“Moderne Galerie” devoted to works of the turn of 
the nineteenth to the twentieth century, was opened in 
the spring of 1929 in the “ Orangerie ” attached to the 
lower Belvedere. In this section likewise most attention 
is given to the Austrian artists, such as Klimt, Schiele, 
and Kokoschka. 

* * *x 

Of the private galleries open to the public the 
Firstlich Liechtensteinische is the most important. 
Its beginnings go back to Karl Eusebius (1611-84) 
but it was his son Adam Andreas (1662-1712), under 
whom, too, the Garden Palace in the Rossau was 


built by Domenico Martinelli of Lucca (in 1695), 
who began collecting on a larger scale. Under 
First Johann I (1805-30) who, like First Wenzel 
(1748-72), had enriched the collection by various 


acquisitions, the collections were moved from the 
Palace in the Bankgasse to the Garden Palace in the 
Liechtenstein Strasse. 

The unsystematical, purely decorative, arrangement 
of pictures, sculpture, and objets d’art surrounded by the 
mural decorations of Andrea del Pozzo, Rottmayr, and 
Bellucci on the ground floor gives a very good idea of 
a gallery of the Baroque period. It deserves its fame, 
especially on account of the Netherlandish paintings of 
the seventeenth century, Rubens and Van Dyck (“‘ The 
Story of Decius Mus”), Hals and Rembrandt being 
especially well represented. But there are also important 
works by masters of the older schools, such as Hugo 
van der Goes, Matsys, Memling, Jacob Cornelisz von 
Amsterdam, and Joos van Cleeve. Conspicuous 
treasures are Leonardo’s portrait of Ginevra dei 
Benci; the “Lute Player,” attributed to Orazio 
Gentileschi; and the genre pictures by Chardin. Under 
Fiirst Johann II the gallery was augmented by a number 
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of Flemish and early Italian works ; he also inaugurated 
a collection of modern paintings largely devoted to 
“Old Vienna” masters, principally Waldmiiller. The 
late prince had a special liking for the pictures of the 
Munich painter Spitzweg, to whom a whole room is 
devoted. 

x * * 


The origins of the art treasures of Count Harrach go 
back to Leonhard IV; Count Harrach, Obersthofmeister 
and Oberstkaemmer* of Emperor Maximilian II (1564- 
72); and Leonhard V, who was the Imperial ambassador 
in Rome. As the real founder of the Count Harrach 
Picture Gallery, Count Ferdinand Bonaventura von 
Harrach (1637-1706) must be named. It was he who, 
repeatedly visiting Madrid as Imperial ambassador there, 
laid the foundations of his collection. It is this which 
explains the pronounced Spanish element in this gallery; 
such masters as Alonso Sanchez Coello and Juan Carrefio 
de Miranda being specially well represented. Count 
Aloys Thomas Raimund (1699-1742), the son of the 
former, and who was likewise Imperial ambassador in 
Madrid, acquired, during his regency in Naples as 
Viceroy and Captain-General (1728-33), numerous 
Italian pictures, particularly of the Neapolitan school, 
such as Ribera, Luca Giordano, Solimena, Monsu 
Desiderio, and others. These pictures, together with the 
Spanish ones, give the collection its individual stamp. 
Nevertheless, it includes quite a number of good French, 
German, and Netherlandish paintings, the latter having 


* Approximately: Earl Marshal and Lord Chamberlain. 


mostly been acquired by Count Friedrich August, who 
was Lord Chamberlain to the Archduchess Stadtholder of 
the Spanish Netherlands, Maria Elizabeth, and resided in 
Flanders from 1732 to 1740. His son Guido, too, as well 
as his grandson Johann Nepomuk Ernst, added to the 
collection, the latter having bought from the Counts 
Truchsess’s and Fries’s and from Fiirst Dietrichstein’s 
collections over two hundred pictures. 


* x * 


The small but select Czernin Gallery was founded 
by Count Rudolf Czernin at the beginning of the last 
century. The pictorial art of the Renaissance with which 
the paintings in this gallery commence is, it is true, only 
represented by a few examples, of which the “ Portrait of 
a Man” by Diirer and Titian’s portrait of the Doge 
Andrea Gritti deserve to be specially mentioned. All 
the more impressive is the array of paintings of the seven- 
teenth century. This includes the Netherlandish as well 
as the Italian schools, amongst which the Bolognese—with 
Carracci, Guido Reni, Domenichino and Guercino— is seen 
to advantage. Of the French school none of the important 
masters of the Baroque period are missing, from J. Callot, 
N. Poussin and Claude, to Le Brun and Rigaud. Spain is 
represented by two of Murillo’s religious subjects. The 
palm, however, as regards the pictures of this period must 
be given to Jan Vermeer’s luminous “‘ Studio,” compared 
with which even the Rubens and Van Dyck paintings are 
but of secondary interest. The collection also contains 
good and characteristic pictures of the eighteenth century, 
e.g. by Pompeo Batoni, J. B. Greuze, Mme. Vigée Le 
Brun, R. Mengs, and Figer. 





THE STAIRCASE IN THE UPPER BELVEDERE, 
VIENNA 
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AN EMBROIDERED QUILT IN THE ROCCHI 
COLLECTION, ROME 


By CYRIL G. E. BUNT 


HE notable collection of art treasures gathered 

together by Chev. Prof. Mariano Rocchi, of 

Rome, has been the subject of many apprecia- 

tive articles, not only in Italian, but also in 
the English language. In these, rightly enough, no 
inconsiderable amount of attention has been devoted to 
the textile fabrics—the interesting Perugian towellings 
having secured the greater part of such attention. This 
was to be expected perhaps, if only because of their 
number and technical interest; but it has resulted in the 
almost complete neglect of one of the most intriguing 
specimens of textile art in the whole collection. We 
refer to the embroidered bed-quilt which forms the 
subject of our illustration. 

It would be difficult to over-estimate its importance 
and interest from the point of view of historic ornament. 
It must be unique in design if not in execution, and its 
careful stitchery shows it to have been the work of a most 
skilful embroideress. 

Somewhat archaic in its choice of subject, it is all the 
more fascinating on that account; for there is a unity 
of sentiment about it, coupled with a refined sense of 
taste in the subordination of motive to decorative effect, 
which is carried into every inch of the piece. Worked 


apparently in a fine chain-stitch throughout, we have, as 
will be seen, two broad panels, bordered and separated 


by narrow bands of traditional vine and bird design. 
The latter are interesting in themselves if only because 
of their ancient lineage. Not to over-emphasize what 
may after all be a mere decorative device, we need only 
refer to the vine-canopied bowers of Orpheus, the 
catacomb paintings (Jonah episodes and trellised ceil- 
ings), the Byzantine sarcophagi and their lineal descend- 
ants, the Ravennate and Torcello carvings, to point its 
continuity and symbolic use. 

The eight medallions in the two panels of the piece 
are formed by a pleasing device of scrolled and twisted 
strapwork, each enclosed subject having some bearing 
upon the message intended to be conveyed by the whole. 

The ground is covered with numerous graphically 
presented scenes—men shooting all manner of birds and 
beasts, including bears and lions, and men with spears 
likewise occupied with the pleasures of the chase in a 
tropical land. Elsewhere men are to be seen retrieving 
dead birds, carrying them by the legs. A scene to the 
left of the second panel from the top (on the right) 
shows us a man and woman sitting beneath a tree of the 
same type as that shown a little below to the right. 
Beneath the latter we may notice a single figure which, 
though male, differs from the rest in having a curiously 
twisted cap and full striped breeches. Here, too, we 
notice that the birds and beasts are not endeavouring (as 
elsewhere) to escape; the birds are perched in the tree, 
the rabbits sit placidly near, while a quadruped of larger 
size is approaching the outstretched arms of the man. 
Other peaceful scenes are found also—repeats of a tree 
with pendant, tropical fruit with birds fluttering above 
and around. We may distinguish among these birds 
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the ibis (between the first and second medallions on the 
left) and peacocks (between the first and second on the 
right). To the left of the third medallion on the right we 
also notice monkeys and parrots, which are repeated 
again near the second compartment on the left. 

Many of these features point to the influence of the 
Orient; as also, perhaps, do the quaint Chinese-like faces 
peeping from between the looped strapwork. On either 
side of these loops there are realistic little devils, obviously 
presiding over the various scenes presented near at hand. 

The eight medallions bring us nearer to a clear 
perception of what this is all about. The two uppermost 
strike the keynote, for in each is depicted the Tree of 
Life—the sacred sycamore fig—with the Bird of Immor- 
tality (the Phoenix, Oriental Cock, Peacock, and Eagle 
are among the forms best known to symbolism) sitting 
in the upper branches. In the right-hand panel we see 
the raging powers of evil snarling at each other by the 
foot of the tree, one monster having beneath its foot a 
prostrate bull. In the left-hand picture we have a variant 
—the Lion and the Unicorn (note the single horn and goat- 
beard). The antagonism of these two beasts, traced 
back through the ages, shows them to typify mutation— 
the passing of time.* We may here, too, notice that the 
lion has one paw upon a serpent, itself a symbol of evil 
or destruction. 

Below this medallion we have depicted a goat-bearded 
monster astride a lion, with bow and arrow in threatening 
attitude, from whom the birds and beasts are scattering 
in alarm. Level with this, on the right, are two devils 
half animal, half human—who are busy shooting with their 
bows and arrows. One imagines the author of the piece 
drawing a comparison between these two and the men 
with their destructive guns. The third medallion on the 
left shows Hercules tossing the lion over his head—a 
realistic representation of pride in brute strength. Level 
with this on the right we have a scene which begins to 
link the allusions of the whole with the two last and most 
important medallions. Two men on horseback, dressed 
like those shown in the field of the ground, i.e. in the 
costume of the late sixteenth or early seventeenth century, 
with plumed hats and flowing sashes, are shown giving 
the coup de grace to a bear, their weapons being long 
spears. 

Coming to the lower medallions, which draw the 
whole together, “ pointing the moral and adorning the 
tale’ so to speak, we see, on the left, a female figure 
standing between two armed warriors. The latter are 
helmed and each carries a shield of a form only found 
at the period in the Iberian Peninsula. The woman 
stands boldly forth with both arms raised as if exhorting. 
In the right-hand bottom picture we see a male figure 
and three young girls. We shall notice here a repetition 
of the twisted headdress and striped nether garments 
worn by the single figure referred to earlier. Judging 
by the book held in one hand and the crooked stick in 


* Bunt. The Lion and the Unicorn. 
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An Embroidered Quilt in the Rocchi Collection, Rome 


the other, this man may be pronounced to be instructing 
the children. 

We now come to the inscriptions above these graphic 
pictures. That on the left—nOMDVARDOSPRIMELIA—has 
been put forward as the name of the maker. That this 
is not the case should be obvious, for, apart from the 
masculine title DOM, it would be normal to suppose that 
its author would be a woman and therefore would hardly 
rejoice in the name Duardo. 

If we turn for a moment to the inscription above the 
opposite picture, it is clear that there we have to do with 
a somewhat contracted phrase. While, then, we may 
reasonably suppose that Eduardo Sprimelia may have 
been called by the Portuguese title Dom, yet those three 
letters may also perhaps (in view of the three little turrets 
above the lettering) be considered as a contracted form 
of Domicilio. 

The female figure, so strikingly posed, we may consider 
to be voicing the sentiment conveyed in the complete 
design. Guarded by her armed retainers she stretches 
her arms towards—shall we say the, to her, unknown 
East? It would seem, judging by the scenes she has been 
at such pains to work in gold (now much faded), that 
she endeavours to picture the pursuits of an absent 
husband in the far-off Indies. 

The inscription above the second picture is at first 
sight puzzling. Sprimelia is apparently an Italian 
name, so that, in spite of the presumed Portuguese 
provenance of the quilt and the title ““ Dom,” we need not 
be surprised to find it in Italian. The close political 


contact of the Peninsula with the southern parts of 
Italy is sufficient to explain this. Making good the con- 
tractions then, we may read this inscription as : Quando 
p(er) Id(d)io tue t s(i) fa d’am(m)assa(to) oro. This 
may be rendered, “‘ When by (or through) God (i.e. His 
help) thou hast amassed riches (gold).”’ 

Taking the sentiment of the whole decorative scheme, 
with its scenes of destructiveness supervised by little 
devils, the man and woman beneath the tree, these are 
the pleasures of youth in a far country, against which are 
ranged the prospects hinted at in the lower medallions. 
The Tree of Life, the opposing powers of evil, the 
passing of time (the Lion and the Unicorn) are equally 
in keeping with the sentiment expressed. The whole is 
reminiscent of that remarkable medieval romance Bar- 
laam and Josephat, in which Youth pursued by Death 
takes refuge in the tree of the Pleasures of the World. 

It is against such things that the embroideress has, 
so to speak, raised her voice. She holds out to her far- 
off husband the pleasing contrast of an honourable title, 
a home with armed retainers, and leisure to be devoted 
to the instruction of his three young children—when, 
by God’s help, he should have amassed a fortune. 

If, as we believe, the quilt represents a unique 
specimen of domestic needlecraft hailing from Spain or 
Portugal—probably the latter—then we may surmise 
that it was made to be sent out to the Indies. Its date 
would therefore certainly lie between 1580 and 1620. 
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H. de TOULOUSE-LAUTREC 


By FRITZ NEUGASS 


HIRTY years ago, on September 9, 1901, 
the Count Henri de Toulouse-Lautrec Monfa 
died, practically unknown, and mourned by 
few. He lived and worked in a small, very 
intimate circle, and was, in spite of his many titled con- 
nections and friends in artistic circles, absolutely off the 
beaten track of the then fashionable mode of painting. 

When Toulouse-Lautrec began to paint, Impression- 
ism had just obtained its long-fought-for place in the 
world of art. In 1881, Huysmans was able to observe 
that “ Pissarro and Monet were at last the victors in 
this terrible battle.” Impressionism was master of the 
field. But the introduction of this new style and taste 
meant the death of portraits and character studies. 
Light, colour and composition were the sole demands 
made by this new estheticism. 

Toulouse-Lautrec learnt a lot from the Impressionists ; 
but his disposition to Nature and landscapes was one 
of animosity. Nature had crippled him, had given him 
legs which were too short and too weak to be of use, 
and as he was forced to move about as little as possible 
he had to renounce landscape painting. He, the last 
of this noble, hard-riding, hunting family, was unable to 
mount a horse. But he loved everything strong and 
healthy. With Tristan Bernard he used to go every 
Sunday to sport meetings. The result of the encounter 
was of no importance to him; he sat on the grass and 
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PORTRAIT OF ROMAIN COOLUS, 1899 
By H. de Toulouse-Lautrec 
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Apollo: A Journal of the Arts 


studied movement—the movements of the players and 
the movements of the crowd. 

Only one other painter of those days had a similar 
conception of art; he also died young and unknown, and 
had only sold one picture in his life. His name was 





PORTRAIT OF THE YOUNG ROUTY AT 
CELEYRAN, 1882 
By H. de Toulouse-Lautrec 


Georges Seurat, and although his two pictures, “‘ Chahut” 
and “ Cirque,” are dynamic movement, he was not able 
to shake himself free from Impressionism. He saw in his 
movemented style a continuation or an extension of the 
Impressionist programme. Lautrec, however, was more 
severe. After his youthful attempts, the studies under 
Bonnat and Cormon, the influence of Manet, Bastien 
Lepage, and John Lewis Brown, and his neighbourly 
connection with Degas in 1884, he left all and continued 
on his own way. He suppressed the palette and the 
modelling in colour of the Impressionist style, and began 
to cultivate the line and the drawing. Even with the 
brush he retained his treatment of the lineary element, for 
his canvases are more a kind of shading than painting, 
and the colour areas are often thrown on the canvas with 
quite large gaps between them. It is for this reason that 
his works often appear unfinished. Then comes his 
preference for oil painting on cardboard; the oil, being 
quickly absorbed by the fibre, leaves the colour dull and 
blunton the surface. The effect of this “drawn painting ” 
is the same as that of work in crayon. For Lautrec, 
however, the technique of the crayon was too petty, and 
although he later tried it he never achieved anything 
worthy of mention. 

The time of his independent artistic work, 1884 to 
1900, may be divided into two equal parts. 
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During the first eight years Lautrec’s sole aim was to 
express himself artistically; that is to say, he sought the 
domination of colour and the polish of his own style. 
Entirely different types of technique run parallel and divers 
influences intersect one another. One can see through 
Lautrec’s paintings his meeting with Van Gogh, Seurat, 
and above all with Gauguin, who returned to Paris in 1888 
from Martinique, and gave for the first time in 1893 an 
exhibition of his paintings of Tahiti. 

It was just the outsiders of the period who attracted 
Lautrec—the radicals of the ’eighties and ’nineties, who 
at any price wanted to go their own way, although they 
only met with expressions of scorn and misunderstanding 
from their contemporaries. Seurat died at the age of 
32, Van Gogh at 37, and Gauguin fled from the European 
Continent to Tahiti to continue the course of his unhappy 
life. Lautrec was the fourth of those perntres maudits 
whose successors were to be Modigliani and Utrillo. 

How far these artists influenced Lautrec is a very 
difficult question and cannot be considered in the space 
of a short study. But let it be said that modern painting, 
the painting of the twentieth century, is not a descendant 
of Impressionism, but has its origin in that small group of 
despised painters. 

Lautrec suffered, not only physically but also morally, 
under his misshapen exterior, and tried to alleviate his 
pain by the use of alcohol and visits to cabarets and 
closed houses. The saloons of these latter places and 
the dancing halls thus became the chief motives of his 
painting. 

From 1890 on he began to cultivate line rather than 
colour. Contour offered him new possibilities of pre- 





MADAME PASCAL AT THE PIANO, 1895 
By H. de Toulouse-Lautrec 
































H. de Toulouse-Lautrec 


cision, characteristics, and movement. This is certainly 
due to the influence of Gauguin. But this accentuation 
of line also had another effect on Lautrec: he began to 





PORTRAIT OF A STABLE BOY, 1895 
By H. de Toulouse-Lautrec 


design placards and later he started to lithograph. The 
placards for the Moulin Rouge and for Aristide Bruant 
required contrast, suggestive effect, and limitation in the 
use of colour. Herein we have the first signs of the 





MEDICAL EXAMINATION AT THE UNIVERSITY 
I9OI 
By H. de Toulouse-Lautrec 


second period of his work, the years 1892 to 1900. The 
colour loses its individual value and serves only as a 
means of obtaining contrasts. His paintings become more 
and more rare, and for the greater part they are only 
variations of themes which he had lithographed previously. 
We have La Goulue, Miss May Belfort, Yvette Guilbert, 
Marcelle Lender and many other music-hall stars of the 
time. Lautrec often went thirty to forty times to the 
same piece and to the same seat in order to study a 
movement—a smile, a bow, or a dance pose. He saw 
his models from underneath, in the glare of the footlights. 
They thus had strong shadows on the face and hollows 
round the eyes, and it is for this reason that this series of 
pictures has something diabolic in the expression. 

His line became finer and finer and reached an 
extremely high degree of eloquence. The colour is 
thinner and even more expressionless than before. In 
fact, colour is only present to give tone to the drawing. 
His mode of work shows something of the influence of the 
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PORTRAIT OF LOUIS PASCAL, 1893 
By H. de Toulouse-Lautrec 


Japanese woodcuts then in vogue. Even the composi- 
tion did not remain untouched ;_ the large foreground 
figures, overcut by the frame, to carry the eye to the back- 
ground, the light effects, and the sudden shortening of 
perspective, are all echoes of that Far-Eastern art which has 
been amalgamated into European painting by Toulouse- 
Lautrec and James Ensor. 

Only thirty years after his death has his work been 
brought together in different exhibitions, and it is only now 
that the impulse he gave to art is appreciated. He gave 
us a new note in the characteristics of the night life of his 
time. But he is rather more a recorder than a painter. 
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IGNATIUS 


HUGFORD: A REMARKABLE 


ENGLISHMAN 


By INA M. HARROWER 





SELF-PORTRAIT OF IGNATIUS HUGFORD 
Uffizi Gallery 


OT many people are acquainted with the 
name of Ignatius WHugford, still less with 
this self-portrait. For a rather unfair oblivion 
has settled on him, and as the portrait has 
for more than a hundred years been stowed away 
in the last corner of the last room in the Pitti Palace, 
the vitality of most travellers has ebbed away before 
reaching the spot. It has lately been returned to 
the Uffizi.) It is a truly charming work and full of 
character. Hugford is attired in an exquisite apple- 
green satin coat; behind him is a branch hung with 
pale golden lemons, and above is draped a rose-red 
curtain, the tones of which are echoed in his healthy 
cheeks and in splotches of paint on the palette. The 
little white dog is very white indeed, and makes a daring 
note in the scheme. 
Matteo Marangoni, in his “‘ Arte Barocca,” writes that 
“ Hugford’s self-portrait does not suffer at all from 
being in proximity to the great English painters of his 
time.” 
It is indeed a tragedy that Hugford is not known by 
a succession of such achieved portraits, and that Fate led 
him into strangely different paths. 
The Dictionary of National Biography disposes of 
Hugford in a few lines, as does Byron in his “ Painters 
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and Etchers,” but, thanks to the courtesy of the librarians 
of the Uffizi Gallery, I have been able to glean much of 
interest about him from contemporary Italian writings. 
Ignazio Enrico Hugford was born in Pisa in 1703, and 
was the son of well-born English parents who had settled 
in Italy. He and his brother embraced the religion of 
their adopted country. The boy showed a decided talent 
for drawing, and was placed by his father in the studio 
of Anton Domenico Gabbiani, under whom he remained 
for many years. In fact, to understand Hugford’s life we 
must understand his master’s, for to that indefatigable 
and lovable man he owed much; and, moreover, in the 
flowery Italian eighteenth-century “ Elogio ” on Gabbiani 
we find many illuminating allusions to Hugford which 
throw light on the esteem in which he was held. We learn 
that it was Hugford who wrote Gabbiani’s life, “ una 
Copiosissima Vita,” which was produced in Florence in 
1761 along with a “ Raccolta dei cento pensieri del 
Gabbiani” (this volume of engravings of Gabbiani’s 
drawings can be seen in the Print Room of the British 
Museum); that several of Gabbiani’s works were in the 
possession of the “tante volte lodato Signor Ignazio 
Hugford, degno discepolo del nostro insigne pittore”’; 
that a small picture of the Prophet Elijah under the juniper 
tree was by Hugford’s orders engraved in its original size 
by Bartolozzi; and that the list of the distinguished pupils 
who flocked to Gabbiani’s studio finished with “ Il Signor 
Ignazio Hugford, ancora vivente,’’ whose works are well 
known to the public in the churches of Tuscany, and more 
especially the several ‘‘ excellenti opere a olio ” which are 
to be found in Florence. And, finally, the “ Elogio”’ ends 
in a note of thanks to this “ abilissimo professore,” from 
whose life of Gabbiani the treatise, with its engraved 
illustrations of Gabbiani’s works, has been compiled. 
Antonio Domenico Gabbiani was born in 1652. His 
first patron was the Grand Duke Ferdinand II. It is 
interesting to find the later and feebler Medicis occupying 
themselves with the later and feebler painters! Fer- 
dinand sent him to study first under Sustermans in 
Antwerp, and then under a certain Vincenzio Dandini, 
an “ assai perito ed oneste pittore.”” With “ fervorosis- 
simo”’ activity Gabbiani now began a schooling of 
copying pictures, chiefly those by Piero da Cortona, in 
the Pitti Palace, until after two years he was allowed to 
do original work. Another Grand Duke, Cosimo III, 
now stepped in and sent him to study in Rome for five 
years, where “the bas-reliefs and Greek statues, the 
works of Raphael and Polidore di Caravaggio and of 
Cortona were his delight.”” After some years in Venice, 
where he was supposed to add the colouring of Titian 
and Veronese to his technical prowess, he returned to 
Florence and was induced to begin work in fresco. For 
the next forty years Gabbiani never paused, and covered 
acres of walls and ceilings with mythological or theolo- 
gical subjects. His “ vastissima opera ” was the Cupola 
of Cestello, which he began in 1701 and finished in 1718 
The Strozzi, Corsini, and Riccardi Palaces were all 
adorned by him, and hardly a church in the country 

















Ignatius Hugford: A Remarkable Englishman 


escaped his eager brush. And besides the gigantic frescoes, 
his portraits were eagerly sought after. His fame having 
reached Vienna, the Emperor Leopold sent for him to 
immortalize himself and his family, and the Duke of 
Orleans, the Duke of Modena and Cardinal Francesco di 
Medici all gave him important commissions. Gabbiani 
died in 1726 at the age of seventy-four, his brush literally 
falling from his hands. He was working at a ceiling for 
the Prince Incontri, and the Prince’s carriage was sent 
daily to fetch him. But having a strong presentiment 
that he would die before he had finished the work, he 
countermanded the carriage one day and made an 
appointment with a Notary to make his will. The Notary 
failed to see him, so the old man set out and walked to 
the Palace. Arriving rather fatigued he ascended the 
scaffolding, but, becoming giddy, he overbalanced and 
fell to the floor, where he lay in a “lago di sangue.” He 
never regained consciousness, and died within three days, 
mourned and beloved by the whole city. 

Such was the man of energy who inspired Ignatius 
Hugford. After his training with him, Hugford was to 
become the inspirer of others. He started a studio for 
art classes in Florence known as the Florentine Academy, 
and young men of talent flocked to him. He would 
have much of his old master’s knowledge to impart and 
certainly insisted on faithful unsparing work. Two of his 
pupils became famous. They were Francesco Bartolozzi 
and Giovanni Batista Cipriani. Bartolozzi remained 
under him for three years, during which time Hugford 
made him study solely from the life, and he soon showed 
a vein of invention combined with scrupulous truthfulness 
of form. From Hugford, too, he learnt the technique 
which made him famous, for Hugford, we are told, was 
the “inventore” of some new process of colouring 
engravings (di contraffare le incisiom che paressero disegni 
acquereliati), and also of one of imitating drawings in 
black and red chalk by some method of engraving. 
Bartolozzi and Cipriani remained life-long friends and 
together found a welcoming soil in England, where 
Cipriani’s graceful drawings were engraved by Bartolozzi 
and gained great popularity. They were both elected 
original members of the newly-formed Royal Academy, 
and together designed and engraved the Diploma, which 
is still in use. 

A new outlet was now to arise for Hugford’s work 
and one which changed its whole character, taking from 
him the chance of achieving immortality as a portrait- 
painter, and giving him the shadowy distinction of being 
the only Englishman who has decorated the walls of 
Italian churches. Few care to look at these works, fewer 
still know they are by him. They are somewhat mono- 
tonous and feeble, though for the most part accurate in 
drawing. His elder brother, Ferdinando Enrico Hugford, 
who also had an innate love of art, had at the age of 
seventeen entered the Benedictine Monastery at Vallom- 
brosa, and was known by the name of Don Enrico. The 
new buildings at Vallombrosa had been completed in 
1673, and were crying for decorations. Don Enrico 
spoke to the authorities of his painter brother, and 
Ignatius was commissioned to begin the work. His first 
“bel medaglione ” represented the Benedictine Saint 
Ildefonso receiving from the Blessed Virgin some con- 
secrated vestments. This effort was greatly praised and 
procured for him commissions from churches all over 
Italy. In the church at Vallombrosa can be seen the 


“‘ medaglione ” of St. Peter Igneo, the Florentine monk, 
in the act of excommunicating the Canons of Lucca. In 
the clergy-room he painted kit-cat figures of the living 
monks, and in the Refectory a “ bellissimo” wall- 
painting of the Assumption of the Virgin, and another 
of the two disciples at Emmaus surrounded by portraits, 
amongst others of Saint Benedict and Saint Giovanni 
Gualberto. It was Saint Giovanni Gualberto who in 
1038 founded the Vallombrosan Order. Every wanderer 
in Florence knows from E. V. Lucas the story of his 
sparing his brother’s assassin, and of the Crucifix bending 
towards him, which caused him to renounce the world. 

Hugford’s works are also to be found in other Bene- 
dictine churches and in the Abbey of Vigesimo, in the 
Abbey of Passignano, in the churches of Ponte Rosso 
and Ronta, and in several in Pistoia and Pisa. He worked, 
too, for the Carmelites and the Capuchins. In the Church 
of the Reformed Carmelites in Florence there is a pair 
of typical wall-paintings by him. The scenes are taken 
from Spanish history. In one we see the appearing of 
Christ with His Cross in a vision to the ascetic Saint 
John of the Cross, the friend and confessor of Saint 
Teresa. Small cherubs hover in the sky and carry flowery 
wreaths to crown the patient Saint, who looks up in 
ecstasy. The companion picture depicts the Virgin and 
Saint Joseph fastening a great chain of gold round the 
neck of Saint Teresa, which confers on her the honour 
of being a “ Dottoresse ” of the Order. 

But Florence possesses one really fine achievement of 
Hugford’s, and this is the so-called “‘ San Raffaelle”’ in 
the Church of Santa Felicita. This was praised by Lanzi. 
Amongst the usual deadened and sunken altar-pieces of 
the eighteenth century this glowing canvas is a surprise 
and a delight. It is of huge proportions, rising from the 
altar to the roof, the upper portion being filled with trees 
and buildings and classic pillars. The subject, one dear to 
all painters, is from the story of Tobit. Hugford has 
chosen the happy moment of the safe return to the 
anxious home. On one side stands the Archangel, clad 
in a lovely golden tunic, with b!ue mantle and outstretched 
silvery wings, while on the other we have the family 
group with Tobias actually applying the restorative to 
the old man’s eyes, while his mother stands anxiously 
beside him. In the foreground, a spot of unexpected 
white in truly Hugfordian manner, lies the dog, partly 
exhausted by the long journey and partly satisfied that 
his mission is successfully performed. It may of course 
be objected that the glowing Archangel somewhat cuts 
the picture laterally, as the opposed group is in sombre 
colouring. Be that as it may, Hugford’s picture is a noble 
and most arresting one. 

A smaller work which brought him great fame was a 
standard worked on two sides for the Company of the 
Stigmata, which was taken to Rome in 1750 for the Holy 
Jubilee. On one side he depicted Saint Francis receiving 
the Stigmata, and on the other his taking the Child Jesus 
from the arms of the Blessed Virgin. 

In 1758 Hugford was attacked by severe illness, which 
by degrees became a form of arthritis, leaving him unable 
to move. For twelve years he was a prisoner in a chair, 
a trial he bore with “ somma pazienza e rassegnazione.”” 

Ignazio died in August 1778. He left—and this is 
surely another claim to distinction—a large collection of 
fine pictures and statues, many of which have found their 
way into public galleries. 
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THE ART OF EDWARD WOLFE 


By LOUIS GOLDING 


HE pleasure of fixing labels to artists is one 

which is universally cried down, and universally 

indulged in. Sometimes, of course, the artists 

fix themselves to the labels, but what happens 
then is immaterial. But even with important work it is 
a necessary evil, because art has the troublesome habit 
of creating its world just beyond the limits of our 
critical vocabulary. To express our reactions to an 
original picture we must either create a poem, reforging 
words to meet the unique experience, or we must resort 
to the makeshifts of a rough code of symbols and 
arbitrary labels. These clumsy pointers, like coarse 
sights on a gun, are liable to hide the very core of the 
work from us, unless we keep their inadequacy so clearly 
in mind that we can see through them. It is often 
illuminating to tear off the label we have proudly affixed 
and substitute its exact opposite. 

“.. . having dubbed Matisse temperamental, and 
Picasso theorist,” says Clive Bell—and we automatically 
agree. But when he goes on to say, “‘ 1 come, on examina- 
tion, to find in the art of Matisse so much science and in 
that of Picasso such extraordinary sensibility that in the 
end I am inclined to pull off the labels and change them 
about,”’ we become alert and conscious that exactitude 
on the really important point is balanced for a moment 
between the two crude terms. 

This particular formula is well worth applying to 
most of the painters whom we habitually regard as 
intellectual, or as emotionalist. In no case does it yield 
richer results than when applied to the work of Edward 
Wolfe. 

Wolfe’s status as an emotional artist hardly needs 
defining. Among the younger men, those who have 
stepped into the front rank since the war, we have three 
whose work is saturated with emotional values of the 
first importance. These are Duncan Grant, who 
expresses the stylist’s emotion, the rapture of technique; 
Matthew Smith, who labours tremendously to embody 
a vision at once singular, grand, and disturbing; and 
Edward Wolfe, who has a direct and unerring instinct 
for pleasure, and for a pleasure which is effortless to a 
degree altogether foreign to our conscientious Nordicism, 
and therefore the more valuable to us. 

We have no one who comes near to Wolfe in this 
quality of freshness and ease. But as, if he paid us a visit 
in person, Dionysius might only be sneakingly admired, 
and generally suspected of being a Parisian, so, with 
Wolfe, we are in danger of feeling that anyone who 
paints delight so delightfully must necessarily lack 
depth. Let us expose the ambiguity of that treacherous 
word by considering the lilies of the field, in whose 
height of beauty depth is altogether forgotten. Then let 
us dodge behind the point, and explore the deep and 
complex third dimension that underlies Wolfe’s bright 
surface of spontaneity and grace. 

Nothing is more inescapable, and nothing is more 
hard to define, than the part played by intellect in a work 
of plastic art. It is at least a realization of some more 
complex aspect of form than that which evokes the 
direct emotional reaction. How much more complex, 
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and how much more significant, we are not sure, but 
we find that where this deeper consciousness is highly 
developed in painting, it intermultiplies with emotion, 
enabling us to extract an ineffable pleasure from the 
processes by which the emotion is conveyed. Where it 
is present in great force the work epitomizes all art, in 
that it shows the mind functioning at closer grips with 
reality than ordinary logical processes permit, and in a 
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By Edward Wolfe 


creation and a discovery which are so closely bound up 
that they are quite possibly aspects of one another. 
Your solely emotional artist does not offer us this final 
and best experience. Wolfe, I think, very often does. 
His first impulse is emotional, evoked by those colours 
which his singular and iris palette reflects for us. He is 
moved by liquid lines, which, floating free of perspective, 
indicate no more recession than might the lines of a 
petal which is bent back for the sake of variety of tone. 
If he never did anything more than this he would still 
be a delightful artist, and a valuable one, for these 
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lyrical pieces are gems of a sort which English painting 
does not very frequently produce. But Wolfe only 
begins here. 

His progress over the last ten years has shown us 
that when he has turned out half a dozen or so of these 
simple organisms, he is possessed by the accumulation 
of a more complex state of mind, and one which no 
ready-made method will satisfactorily express. This 
takes the form, to put it very crudely, of a preoccupation 
with the emotional values of colour in the third dimension 

a problem which most modern artists find solved for 
them somewhere in the work of Cézanne, but for which 
Wolfe, much as he has profited by Cézanne, finds it 
imperative to invent a solution for himself. 

This problem of his first found important expression 
in a large still-life, painted in 1926, in which the recessive 
planes were saturated with bloomy, cloudy colour, and 
which, in the mixed exhibition where it appeared, lit 
up, by its individuality, a distressing family likeness 
between the works of all the other artists exhibiting. 

As if relieved from some internal pressure, Wolfe 
proceeded with a further set of simple lyrics, until some 
months later, when his excitement had reaccumulated, 
and demanded the invention of a new formula, in the 
arbitrary association of recession and two-dimensional 
painting in the magnificent “‘ Reading Woman ” which 
dominated the London Group exhibition of that winter. 

Then, after one or two less spectacular cycles, came 
the extraordinary ‘ Flowerpiece ” reproduced here, in 
which the expression of mass itself, and weight even, was 
entirely achieved in the hot and violent colours in which 
he worked. Since then his progress has shown the same 
alternation. It should be observed, though, that after 
every excursion into the major problem his simpler pieces 
are produced with a difference. Both are aspects of a 
continuously developing research, and a research which 
is no less intellectual and considerably more subtle, 
in that it is focused directly upon the problem of ex- 
pressing emotion, and not upon the theories of the 
schools. 

At his last exhibition a certain merging of the two 
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sides of his work was to be noticed. It would be difficult 
to ascribe either to one or the other this quite superb 
portrait of Cunninghame Grahame, in whose crocus 
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colours and delicate joyous lines one can point to no 
passage which is not entirely taken up with the most 
direct and simple delight. And yet, mysteriously, the 
effect of the whole is unmistakably that of the super- 
consciousness which informs this artist’s deepest and 
most personal work. 


AND THE BASQUE 


LANDSCAPE 


By RODNEY GALLOP 


NE of my earliest memories of a childhood 

spent at Saint-Jean-de-Luz, the little Basque 

town where the grey Atlantic rollers break 

against the last spurs of the Pyrenees, is of the 

lanky French boy whom I used to see being wheeled 

about recumbent on a long chair. For from his childhood 

Philippe Veyrin has always been a victim of ill-health, 

and his achievements in the realm of art are a wonderful 

testimony to the indomitable spirit which dwells in that 
frail body. 

Born in 1899, the son of a Lyons business man of 

Protestant family, and nephew of André Siegfried, the 


distinguished French writer, Philippe Veyrin lost his 
mother in early childhood. Debarred by ill-health from 
going to school or following a career, he was entrusted to 
the care of a Basque lady, Mlle. Thérése Okhélard, and 
brought up by her at Saint-Jean-de-Luz. As he grew 
older his health improved, although it has never ceased 
to be a cause of anxiety and an obstacle to all his activities. 
During his youth he developed a passionate affection for 
the Basque country (“ un pays qui attache ” it has often 
been called), and for the fine stalwart race of mysterious 
origin which dwells there astride the Pyrenees. When 
the bustle of the Céte d’Argent season drove him away 
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from the coast he took refuge in one of those peaceful 
villages of white houses grouped round an ancient sombre 
church and mirrored in the waters of the Nive or the 
Nivelle. It was Saint Pée, Sare, Saint Etienne de Baigorry 
which first inspired Philippe Veyrin with the desire to 
paint; and it is at Ainhoa where he has a little house 
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on the winding village street that he has attained his 
maturity. 

From first to last Philippe Veyrin has been a self- 
taught artist. In those green valleys where he made his 
first faltering steps he could take no lessons in draughts- 
manship, nor had he any extended opportunity of seeing 
the works of the great masters except those in 
the Bonnat collection at Bayonne. From the 
first he was exercised to find a technique which 
would render not only the outward form, 
but the very spirit of the Basque landscape. 
His ambition was not to use that landscape 
as a medium through which to express a 
strongly individual temperament, for he had 
the discernment to realize that the Basque 
country has a personality of its own a thousand 
times more powerful than that of any mortal, 
and that a conflict between the two could 
never result in any satisfactory artistic pro- 
duction. The justice of this view has been 
borne out by the disappointing work exe- 
cuted by artists of renown who have 
attempted to portray the Basque country 
without steeping themselves in its atmo- 
sphere. Like Ramiro Arrue, J. B. Tillac 
and Cabanas Oteiza, Philippe Veyrin has 
been content to subordinate himself to his 
subject. 

The Basque landscape is one of infinite 
richness and variety. The mountain contours 
have a swinging rhythm and a quiet strength 
which contrast strikingly with the luxuriant 
verdure of the valleys. In this setting, which 
combines the softness and colour of the 
north with the brilliant light and sharpness 
of outline of the south, every detail stands out 
clearly a valley’s breadth away and assumes 
a vital significance quite disproportionate to 
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its incidence. The translucent atmosphere affords no 
indication of depth, and the only perspective is that of 
the little white farms stretching away into the far distance, 
each planted firmly on the brow of a hillock in the midst 
of its apple orchards and vineyards, its maize fields and 
bracken ricks. 

Philippe Veyrin realized, therefore, that it was as 
impossible to treat this landscape impressionistically as 
photographically, and that it was essential to select from 
the mass of material a few salient details and to record 
these with all the precision of which he was capable; and 
just as his form must be conventionalized, so also must 
his colouring. With this in mind he devised a technique 
in which a tinted paper is used as the ground for a design 
drawn in Indian ink and washed with white gouache. 
He was not long in acquiring an astonishing virtuosity 
in this difficult medium, which serves admirably to depict 
the clustering Basque villages with their whitewashed, 
half-timbered farmhouses. 

He was, however, wise enough to realize that, complete 
as was his mastery over this style, it was a blind alley 
which could never lead him farther. It had, indeed, great 
and obvious limitations. Not wholly uninfluenced by 
Ramiro Arrue, perhaps, he turned his attention first to 
coloured gouache, which again provided him witha medium 
well suited to his subject, and finally to oils. Feeling his 
way a little tentatively at first, he soon recovered lost 
ground, and it was not long before he was able to reconcile 
his conceptions with the more ambitious medium. In 1928 
his “‘ Valley of Baigorry in Autumn ” was bought for the 
nation. Considerations of health have hitherto prevented 
him from exhibiting farther afield than Bayonne and 
Bordeaux. 
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THE TECHNIQUE OF FLOWER-PAINTING IN OIL, 
WATERCOLOUR AND PASTEL. Written and _ illus- 
trated by ESTHER BOROUGH JOHNSON. With a foreword by 
A. Lys BaLpry. (London: Sir Isaac Pitman and Sons.) 
25s. net. 


THE TECHNIQUE OF PASTEL-PAINTING. By L. Ricu- 
MOND, R.O.I., R.B.A., and J. LITTLEJOHNS, R.B.A., R.B.C., 
A.R.W.A. (London: Sir Isaac Pitman and Sons.) 21s. net. 
The reader of these two—in their way excellent— 

guides to painting is confronted with the old problem : 

Is art a trade? If it is a trade it can be learnt; if it is an 

art, as we understand the word today, it cannot be learnt; 

but the reservation printed in italics is of the greatest 
importance. Possibly we do not today understand the 
word art rightly. 

The trouble and difficulty we have in this respect are 
caused by our enemy, Time. We move so quickly. A 
century in the days of Old Egypt was but what a year is 
to us. To the casual observer of Egyptian art a thousand 
years seem to have made no appreciable difference, and 
even the centuries—less than ten—which cover the period 
of classical antiquity show comparatively little change in 
design and execution, at least of sculpture. The artist 
of yore could therefore “learn how ” to do things and 
continue to do things in that way from generation to 
generation. 

The authors of these two volumes tell the art student 
lucidly and show him practically how to paint flowers and 
how to use pastel. The innocent beginners will therefore 
conclude that having studiously followed their preceptors’ 
advice they will have learnt how flowers should be 
painted, or how pastels should be handled. The tyro 
generally, however, should remember that he no longer 
lives in the happy days of old, when art was a trade and 
pupils copied their masters. Today we demand of an 
artist that he should “ be himself’; in other words, we 
now believe that there are many ways of doing things and 
that all that instructors can do is to indicate the nature of 
their own personal practice. 

If this reservation be made, both books, beautifully 
illustrated in colour, and accompanied by a readable text 
as they are, can be strongly recommended. 


WOMAN AND ROCOCO IN FRANCE, seen through the 
life and works of a contemporary, Charles Pinot Duclos, by 
KaRL TOTH; translated by ROGER ABINGDON. London : 
George Harrap.) 2§s. net. 

For those who have eyes to see, the Rococo, that is 
to say, the period of the eighteenth century in France, 
presents an aspect of esthetical unity such as would seem 
never before or since to have existed. It is truly amazing 
in its perfect consistence; its determination to live in an 
Eden of its own, and to ignore the world bevond, even unto 
the threshold of death. Its philosophy of life was ob- 
viously feminine, concerning itself with form rather than 
with substance, with appearance rather than with realities. 
And this concern was purely subjective, that is to say, 
like a woman the Rococo saw the world only in personal 
relations and judged them in personal reactions. 

Herr Toth’s brilliant study, based on Charles Pinot 
Duclos’ contemporary evidences, quotes, as it were, 
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chapter and verse for this, elaborates the picture of the 
period in its details, psychological, ethical, moral, political, 
and literary. Moreover, his style—which obviously has 
caused the translator some difficulties, for the most part 
successfully overcome—is stimulating and makes many 
of the new facets he reveals the more impressive. 

The raison d@’étre of the work is the author’s desire to 
prove the essential difference between the French and 
the German “ nations”—the former he regards as the 
feminine complement to the masculinity of the latter. 
He devotes, in fact, the last chapter of his book to this 
thesis. It is, unfortunately, the least satisfactory—as 
such generalizations always must be. 

The scheme of the book, however, places it outside 
the scope of these pages, and it is therefore not possible to 
discuss its many merits in detail or to refer to its few 
blemishes, especially apparent when the author attempts 
to deal with art. 

** Above all, Rococo is Impressionism,” he says, for 
instance; but that surely is just what it is not. The 
essence of Impressionism is objectivity—the desire to 
represent optical facts; the desire of the Rococo is to give 
subjective pleasure. Both deal with appearances, but 
from diametrically opposite points of view. If Chardin is 
an impressionist, and there is at least good reason to say 
that he anticipated that movement, he is to that extent 
not in the “‘ Rococo ”’ picture. 

In this last comparative chapter, he draws upon the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries for evidence of this 
masculine and feminine polarity of the two nations; but 
the Rococo period is as far removed from ours as Mme. 
Du Barry is from the average French housewife of today, 
and the average French housewife is no more “ the tender 
flower, the charming child, the delicious plaything or— 
the cruel tyrant who can set on her slave’s neck her al ! 
so pretty foot ” than is her German sister to her German 
husband. 

Herr Toth, who admires them, nevertheless loads his 
dice a little too much against the French, even sometimes 
with unconscious humour: “ The men of the North, 
however, because of their women’s big-bonedness and 
thinness, are here more inclined to the spiritual.” 

The reader, however, will be recompensed by the 
intensely interesting study of the eighteent1 century, 
which forms the greater part of this important and 
fascinating book. 
MODERN ART: WHY, WHAT AND HOW, by HENry 

RANKIN Poore. National Academy, New York, Society of 

Arts and Letters, Paris. ‘With 50 illustrations. (London : 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 54. 

This book, like so many recent ones, is intended to 
put not only the man in the street, but the artist and the 
critic, “ wise” on the subject of Modern Art. The 
author, a well-known American esthetician who writes 
from an American point of view—at least he refers to a 
great many artists with whose work he is more familiar 
than any one of his readers this side of the “ herring 
pond ” is likely to be. If this makes it somewhat difficult 
for us to appreciate his arguments, his manner of writing 
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and his often curious way of grouping apparently unrelated 
ideas and names together make it still more so. 

We gather, however, that he is “ in decided sympathy 
with several points of view of modern art, with some of 
its philosophy and with those efforts which naturally 
evolve themselves from that philosophy.” In this spirit 
he discusses in three parts, twenty-two chapters and 


With much that the author has to say one seems to 
be in sympathy, but is continually held up because time 
and again one must doubt whether he really means what 
he says, or rightly understands what others mean. Not 
only, however, does he occasionally take up what seems to 
us to be a wrong line of debate, but he does this often ina 
language which is to our ears wrong English. Gauguin, 
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By Seymour Fox 


From The Art of Carved Sculpture by Kineton Parkes 
(London : Chapman and Hall) 


several appendices, the why, the what, and the how of 
modern art. 

It is probably our lack of American associations which 
makes it sometimes impossible to follow him. He tells us 
of a “modern mode club,” the personnel of which 
included “such names as Bellows, Luks, Sloan, Beal, 
Renoir, Henri, Higgins (Eugene), Corot, Costigan, 
Jerome Myers, Jonas Lie, Augustus John, Epstein in his 
detail period, Mahonri Young, Eakins, Daumier, and 
scores of original artists who are in no wise derivative 
of modernism.” Corot, Daumier, Renoir, John and 
Epstein, with the American gentlemen, all in the same 
galére, leave us on this side rather befogged. What can 
“derivative of modernism” mean anyway? Or, again, 
speaking of the elimination of detail work, our author 
groups together “‘ Diirer and Holbein and Teniers and 
Epstein of yesterday.”” What Epstein is that ? one wonders. 
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he says, would not have been “ heard from ”’ when he 
means “‘ heard of’; and about Cézanne he writes in the 
following curious style of mixed metaphor : “ Quite in 
distinction from Matisse, Cézanne was less sophisticated 
and more honest. Rarely do we find. an artist more 
persistent in his peripatetics. He kept on like Diogenes, 
content with a tub, but demanding the necessary light to 
explore the honesty of a purpose. He paused, but passed 
by Delacroix, Courbet, Monet, Picasso, the Venetians 
holding up his lamp on each and going on for something 
beyond. Like a bee he got a little from each of these, 
but was unsatisfied . . .” 

The ultimate point of all this fine flower of expression 
is the author’s conclusion that there is some gold in 
Modernism. “ The larger nugget is simplification: It 
has entered art to stay. The second is the synoptic 
symbol bifurcating through the varied categories of the 
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allegorical, the naive and the humorous. A third is 
freedom in colour with a release from convention, but 
in no wise a freedom from principle ” ; and, in the author’s 
opinion, “ with these real aids the robustos juvenes of our 
newer generation may yet raise the art of tomorrow to a 
higher power.” 

Mr. Wilenski as a prophet of the robustos juvenes 
should not fail to study carefully the author’s detailed 
criticism of his views, to which a whole chapter is devoted. 

H. F. 


need not go so far in this sense as “‘ Madame Tussaud ” 
does; the mere tinting of a statue as in Gothic and later 
Spanish sculpture, and also in the days of classic Greece, 
is now generally resented. It is probably this abstract 
quality which we expect, and the further fact that sculp- 
ture is of necessity more restricted in its choice of 
subject matter, which makes it less popular than painting 
and the other graphic arts. 

Yet unrealistic as sculpture is in spite of its tangible 
reality, its zsthetical qualities have until practically our 





THE WATER CARRIERS 
From The Art of Carved Sculpture by Kineton Parkes 
(London: Chapman and Hall 


THE ART OF CARVED SCULPTURE. Vol. I: Western 
Europe, America and Japan ; Vol. II : Central and Northern 
Europe. By KINETON PARKES. (Chapman & Hall, Ltd. 
21s. each net. 

For the public, for the critic, and even for the artist 
himself, sculpture is in some ways perhaps the most 
perplexing of all the fine arts. Its works are as tangible, 
but not as unrealistic, as architecture, yet so unreal in 
esthetical fact that any considerable degree of realism has 
a disturbing influence, at any rate on us of today. One 
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own generation always been judged according to the 
degree to which they approached those of Nature. 
Nevertheless, there always have been circumstances in 
which obvious deviations from Nature have been accepted 
without demur. In our generation the deviation from 
Nature rather than its imitation has received the artists’ 
special attention. 

These are questions of design. 

Then there are problems of form dependent on 
material and on tools; for sculpture may either be 
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modelled with the fingers, or carved with the knife, or 
chiselled with the aid of a mallet—according to the 
materials out of which it is fashioned. 

And lastly we have the question of size; for sculpture 
may be as gigantic as the Sphinx or the Colossi of Thebes, 
or as diminutive as a Japanese netsuké, and even smaller. 

All these many differences involve differences of 
approach and of esthetical judgment. 

It will be seen that an understanding of sculpture 
demands a high degree of zxsthetical sensibility which 
the average person has less opportunity of exercising, 
because the larger forms of sculptural art are not trans- 
portable, or are at least difficult and costly to move. There 
also are fewer sculptors than painters. The public have 
consequently less opportunity for gaining first-hand 
knowledge and for making the comparisons necessary 
for the education of one’s taste. 

All lovers of this art therefore owe a debt of gratitude 
to Mr. Kineton Parkes, who for many years has not only 
been one of the most enthusiastic amongst their number, 
but has also accumulated a vast amount of material relating 
to modern sculpture. This he has published first in 
his two volumes entitled “‘ Sculpture of To-day ” and now 
in two further volumes devoted to “ The Art of Carved 
Sculpture.” For these he has again ransacked, if not 
the ages, at least both hemispheres of the world. No name 
of any importance seems to have escaped him. The 
illustrations of his text will in themselves be enough to 
attract many who have hitherto perhaps been indifferent 
to this art. His text, however, possesses more than 
ephemeral value, apart from his technical and esthetical 
disquisitions, by reason of the many biographical 
references, for which future historians will be grateful. 


ART STUDIES: MEDIEVAL, RENAISSANCE, AND 
MODERN, edited by members of the Departments of the 
Fine Arts at Harvard and Princeton Universities. Vol. I, 
1930. Vol. II, 1931. (Cambridge, U.S.A.: Harvard 
University Press. London: Humphrey Milford, Oxford 
University Press.) Price £5 §s. 

KUNSTWISSENSCHAFTLICHE FORSCHUNGEN. Erster 
Band. Schriftleitung Otto PAcuT. (Frankfurter Ver- 
lagsanstalt, Berlin. 


The two heavy tomes of “ Art Studies” cannot 
form the subjects of an ordinary review. Their contents 
are the works of specialists in the various departments and 
sub-departments of art, and an adequate critique would 
have to be written by a college of specialists. We must 
content ourselves therefore with a description of the sub- 
jects dealt with. In volume one Miss Georgiana Goddard 
King devotes a critical examination to the manuscripts of 
Beatus of Liebana. Mr. Ellis K. Waterhouse seeks to 
identify the paintings of El Greco’s Italian period, and 
Mr. Rudolf M. Riefstahl commences an essay on Turkish 
Architecture in South-Western Anatolia, which is con- 
cluded in the second volume. This latter contains rather 
more and shorter essays. Here Victor Lasareff writes 
in German on a new group of Byzantine-Venetian 
paintings of the fourteenth century; Donald Drew 
Egbert on Baroque ivories in the Museo Cristiano of the 
Vatican library; Frank Jewett Mather, Jr., on ‘‘ Giotto 
and the Stigmalization”; Alan Burroughs on “ Some 
esthetic values recorded by the X-ray”; J. Puig i 
Cadafalch on “ More Decorative Forms of the First 
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Romanesque Style’; Timotio Rojo, in Spanish, on the 
“* Beato ” of the cathedral at Osma; Evelyn Sandberg- 
Vavalx on medieval painting at Verona; Giuseppe 
Gerola, in Italian, on the Deutero-Byzantine churches of 
Ravenna (incidentally, there is a misprint here in the 
“contents ” that ought not to have occurred); Messrs. 
C. R. Morey, Carl H. Kraeling, and Edward Kennard 
Rand on “ The Gospel-Book of Landevannec”’ (the 
Harkness Gospels) in the New York Public Library; and 
Mr. Raymond S. Stites publishes the third part of his 
“* Leonardo da Vinci, Sculptor.” 

Both volumes are beautifully printed and fully 
illustrated. 

By way of criticism, however, we venture to express a 
doubt whether the publication of such multilingual and 
heterogeneous essays in this general form really serves 
its purpose best. We should have thought that a separate 
issue of each essay would have been incomparably more 
useful, having regard to the fact that hardly a single one 
of the articles is of general interest. 

A similar criticism must also be made in reference 
to the “‘ Kunstwissenschaftliche Forschungen,” edited by 
Herr Otto Pacht, although in this case the editor tries to 
justify the ‘‘ Arbeitsgemeinschaft”” as being of use to 
the various contributors and their “ departments.” In 
fact, in the first volume, which has just been issued, Herr 
Hans Sedlmayer makes a plea for the establishment of an 
exact science of art. Herr Sedimayer’s style is so involved 
in its philosophic reasoning that it is to be feared few 
English readers, even with a good knowledge of the 
German language, will be able to follow him in his dis- 
tinctions between “ Die ‘ erste’ und die ‘ zweite ’ Kunst- 
wissenschaft,” though his aim is clear enough : he wishes 
the mere history of art to be converted into a science; 
to combine, that is, chronological records with zsthetical 
values objectively defined and organized. 

The first volume further contains an article by G. A. 
Andreades on the “ Hagia Sophia”; another by Carl 
Linfert on the “ Foundations of Architectural Drawings ” ; 
and another, by the editor, on “‘ Die Historische Aufgabe 
Michael Pacher’s.” 

As in the case of the American publication, a detailed 
critique of these “‘ Forschungen ” is here impossible, not 
so much because of their heterogeneousness—the German 
publication does “ hang together” a little in virtue of 
its attempted philosophic unity—but because it is precisely 
this which cannot be dealt with in the available space. 

This volume, too, is well printed and illustrated. 


FACT AND FICTION ABOUT WAGNER, by ERNEsT 
NEWMAN. (Cassell.) 8s. 6d. 


ENGLISH MUSIC, by Sir W. H. Hapow. ‘“ The English 

Heritage ’’ Series. (Longmans.) 3s. 6d. 

I cannot think of anyone since Samuel Butler who 
shows the same dialectical virtuosity as Mr. Ernest 
Newman. True, he lacks Butler’s irony, and his wit is 
more obvious. ‘“ The average musical biographer .. . 
may not know a Colloredo archbishop from a Colorado 
archbeetle,” he says apropos of the haphazard methods 
of those who hop blithely over the fields of Mozart 
(or Wagner) criticism “ thinking that easy fame and easy 
money are there for the mere picking up.” Still, if 
Mr. Newman’s little jokes crackle more convincingly in 
the columns of the “ Sunday Times ” than within the 
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covers of a book, one can forgive them for being no more 
than an occcasional friskiness in a serious and determined 
pursuit of the truth. 

Mr. Newman’s thesis in this last book of his is one 
that he has already expounded. He holds that the great 
composers of the past, whatever may have been the 
attitude of the critics or the cognoscenti, have been 
recognized by contemporary public opinion. The case of 
Wagner is one in point, a man more or less consistently 
abused by the professional critics, but whose operas, from 
“ Rienzi” onwards, possessed, from the first, a sensational 
success. Mr. Newman has no difficulty in proving his 
point and showing that the legend of Wagner the 
despised and rejected is utterly at variance with the facts 
and even with Wagner’s own view of himself, in spite of 
his being always ready to consider himself the sport of 
ill-fortune, though in reality he was one of the luckiest 
of men. 

After arguing to his brief in a way that must make 
any leader at the Bar feel thankful that Mr. Newman did 
not apply his talents to forensic use, he takes a book by 
two American writers, Messrs. Philip Dutton Hurn and 
Waverley Lewis Root, “‘ The Truth about Wagner,” and 
leaves those gentlemen very little with which to cover their 
literary nakedness. It can be good sport to pursue fact, 
and the showing up of the fictions which still pass current 
in Wagner literature gives Mr. Newman scope for his 
knowledge of the subject and his astonishing skill in 
argument. 

If we must agree with him that in the case of the 
masters of music the vox populi has been the vox Dei (and 
even Schubert, the best example for those who controvert 
this, owed his poverty to his own fecklessness rather than 
to any lack of recognition), it is certainly not true in the 
case of art—at least in the second half of the nineteenth 
century. 

Sir W. H. Hadow’s little handbook on English music 
in the “‘ English Heritage ” series is done with a masterly 
ease. Dr. Vaughan Williams contributes a preface in 
which he pleads for a parochial outlook in music. 

H. E. W. 


IL DUOMO DI SIENA. Monografia illustrata a cura di O. 
TuRBANTI. I. Origini Storiche-Esterno. II. Interno. III. 


Pavimento. IV. Libreria Piccolomini. 500 numbered 
copies only on sale at Lire 180 each. (Tipografia Turbanti, 
Siena.) 


‘ 


The whole story of Siena, the “ ancient City of the 
Virgin,” seems to centre, to find expression, in her wonder- 
ful Duomo. Dating back in its vast proportions to the 
great days of the old Republic—the ruins of which still 
remain to show the dream of an earlier age—its com- 
pleted achievement remains as one of the most perfect 
creations of the Italian genius. The author has very 
properly divided his ample material into the “ external,” 
referring especially to the facade, designed by Giovanni 
Pisano, worked on by Ramo di Paganello, and carried 
forward through later ages; then the “ internal,” with its 
black and white—whose effect is admirably rendered here 
in the colour plate by F. Notari, giving the warmth of 
the marble—its famous pulpit by Niccolo the Pisan, its 
high altar with Vecchietta’s “‘ tabernacolo,” and the 
bronze angels by Francesco di Giorgio, till we reach a 
later age in Beccafumi and even Gian Lorenzo Bernini. 

The pavement of Siena Cathedral, with its figures of 


the Sibyls and its scenes from Old Testament history by 
famous Sienese Masters, is so important that Sig. Tur- 
banti has wisely given it a chapter to itself, with a very 
complete set of full-page plates. He has done the same, 
with as good or even better reason, in the case of the 
“Libreria Piccolomini,” which was entirely frescoed 
at the best of his powers by Pinturicchio, very probably 
with the assistance of young Raphael, whose figure may 
be traced in these scenes; with, as his subject, the life 
story of the great Sienese Pope, Aeneas Silvius Picco- 
lomini, who as Pope took the title of Pius II. Sig. Tur- 
banti gives these not only in black and white, but a 
complete series in colour; and this alone would give his 
work a very special value, apart from the reproductions 
of the very fine miniatures from choral books contained 
in the library. I may be permitted here to express my 
own regret that on visiting last month this library I 
found the beautiful antique group of the “‘ Three Graces,” 
which had been brought here from Rome by Pius II— 
having been found there about 1460—and had been his 
gift, as a great Humanist, to his library, whose decoration 
it had been for centuries, had been more recently removed 
to the Opera del Duomo, where it can never possess the 
same interest or historic continuity. 

This publication is a tribute by its author to his city 
of Siena; a protest against the view—as he says in his 
preface—* that has taken root, especially among strangers, 
that a flight there of a few hours can give a just impression 
of the city of St. Catherine and St. Bernardino.” It is a 
worthy tribute; and I understand that both His Holiness 
and the King of Italy have shown their appreciation by 
receiving copies in person at the Vatican and the Quirinal. 

S. B. 


FIGURE E FANTASMI. By Corrapo Ricci. With 64 full- 
page plates. (Milano: Ulrico Hoepli, Publisher.) Price 
Lire 25. 

This delightful volume of essays from the pen of 
Senator Ricci is a companion volume to the preceding 
volume called “ Eroi Santi ed Artisti.” Here, in his 
“ Figures and Phantoms,” he gives his fancy full play in 
such subjects as the Chimera, that mythic beast of 
Etruscan origin; in the lake of Nemi, which has in our 
time yielded up its submerged galleys; while such figures 
as Dante, Federigo di Montefeltro, Leopardi, and 
Margarita of Savoy cross our path in his pages. 

Perhaps one of the most attractive of these essays is 
that which is called “ The Soul of Castel S. Angelo.” 
Here, in pages full of colour and research, the whole story 
of the wonderful “‘ Mole Hadriana”’ comes before us, 
from its inception, as the last resting place of the great 
Cesar and his immediate successors, to its conversion 
by Aurelian into a fortress which defied the Gothic 
attack, and its medieval story, full of grim tragedies in 
the prisons from which few had the good luck—like 
Benvenuto Cellini—to escape. 

Corrado Ricci protests very rightly against the modern 
use of such a building, once a tomb, for modern exhibi- 
tions, such as that of 1911; though the grand old Castel 
has at least been more fortunate than the mausoleum of 
Augustus, turned into an amphitheatre for bull-fights, a 
dancing hall, and, finally, a concert hall under the name 
of the Augusteo, and vulgarized out of all connection 
with the great Roman tomb of the Cesar, once surrounded 
by lines of dark cypresses. S. B. 
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LA RELIURE FRANCAISE, par ETIENNE DEVILLE. 
Le XVIII® et XIX®* Siécles. 8vo, pp. 52 
Sewn. (Paris: G. Van Oest.) F. 18. 1931. 
How much more interested in the arts the French are 

than the English, not only the fine arts, but the applied : 

a piece of wallpaper, or figured silk or cotton; an iron 

grill, or a lock and key; a brass candlestick or a clock; a 

china dish or a glass beaker. Most of the people of 

France possess and value all these things; they do more, 

they study them and buy books about them. In England 

we take such things for granted much too liberally, and 
our publishers do not bring out series after series of 
small books at a cheap price, as is done in Paris. French 
books are issued in paper covers, and those who buy them 
often bind them, so that a craft largely of a private 
nature, that of bookbinding, flourishes abroad, while it 
is, except for public, such as library purposes, little 
heard of or encouraged here. Hence a work like this 
short one on French binding, the first volume of which 
was reviewed in APOLLO in June 1930, dealing with the 
origins of the craft and its progress to the end of the 
seventeenth century. It was then largely sustained by the 
aristocracy, but in the present volume, while the aristo- 
cratic connection is still maintained, the patronage of less 
highly placed people has been secured, and the interest of 
the bourgeoisie secured. Bookbinding during the nine- 
teenth century became a popular craft. Consequently, 

Etienne Deville, the conservator of the Lisieux library and 

museum, is himself a collector of bindings and presents 

plates of some of his own finer specimens by the side of 


Vol. II. 
plates xxxii. 


a few from museum and cathedral, as well as other private 


collections. Padeloup, Derome and Dubisson are illus- 
trated sufficiently well for their high excellence in design 
and tooling to demonstrate itself. A number of the 
bindings have association as well as their intrinsic artistic 
interest—Napoleon, the Empress Josephine, the Duchesse 
de Berry. Others have period interest, and it is interest- 
ing to observe how well the great traditions of the 
eighteenth century have been recognized and followed, 
and how little progress either in craftsmanship or design 
was made by the later binders with their tendency to 
flamboyancy. 


EL CANT EN LA LLUNYANIA: POEMS, 1921-1930, by 
JOAN MALLAGARRIGA. 8vo, pp. 124, illus. Sewn. (Barce- 
lona: Tallers Tipografics d’En R. Tarragé.) 1931. 

DE CARA A MAR, by FRANCESCH Mas-AsrIL. Half foolscap 
4to, pp. 144. Sewn. (Barcelona: De N. Eugeni Foz, del 
Carrer dit la Riereta.) 1930. 

Amidst all the political turmoil due to the Spanish 
revolution and the determination of Catalonian auto- 
nomy, the Catalan poets and artists have been doing 
their work quietly and unostentatiously. Two of the 
results are the volumes of poems named above, beautiful 
poems, the qualities of which, however, we are not 
concerned with here. But these two volumes are definitely 
linked with graphic art, as both include frontispieces of 
the respective authors by Joachim Biosca, a distinguished 
Catalan portrait painter and landscapist. The former 
volume is also distinguished by a number of figure and 
floral designs cut on wood by Daniel Masgoumiery. 
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The second volume must be acclaimed on behalf of the 
book-collector as a piece of perfect book-making of the 
old style and in a size little used today, a charming size, 
a half-foolscap sheet folded quarto. The verses are 
printed in italics and the pages are bordered with a thin 
line. All lovers of well-produced books should get 
this little volume. 


MELANGES HULIN DE LOO. 8vo, pp. ix + 356 — plates 

xlvii. Sewn. (Brussels and Paris: Librairie Nationale d’Art 

et ’Histoire; G. Van Oest.) 1931. 

This is a volume of homage to the celebrated Pro- 
fessor of Art History of Ghent. A pleasing portrait 
frontispiece indicates a genial and liberal personality, 
to which such homage might well be tendered. Specialist 
in the Flemish primitives, authority on Van Eyck and 
Breughel, extensive traveller over Europe, Georges 
Hulin de Loo has, in Brussels and Paris, Strasbourg and 
Berlin, delivered valuable courses of lectures. He 1s 
known throughout the Continent and this fact prompted 
the production of this valuable volume of exposition 
and research. The essays are written in at least half a 
dozen languages, from English to Catalan, according 
to the nationalities of their authors. These authors are 
for the most part keepers or directors of the leading 
museums of Europe, and the whole is edited and intro- 
duced by Professor Paul Bergmans, the librarian in 
chief of the University of Ghent. There are no less 
than fifty contributors to this appreciative testimonial, 
and their papers are concerned with a great variety 
of work consonant with the labours of Hulin de Loo. 
Paintings and prints are the subject-matter for the most 
part, but sculpture and glass and cognate themes are 
included. Sir Martin Conway writes on the Wilton 
Diptych, Campbell Dodgson on prints after Breughel, 
Alan Burroughs on Jan Van Eyck’s portrait of his wife, 
and A. E. Popham on Dutch glass design. Other articles 
are in German, Portuguese, French, Spanish, and 
Italian, a most interesting and valuable collection, 
worthy of the name of the scholar to whom it is presented. 


BIBLIOGRAFIA VINCIANA 1493-1930, by ETTORE VERGA. 
2 vols. 8vo, pp. xii + 838. Sewn. (Bologna: Nicola 
Zanichelli.) 1931. L. 200. 

This book is well printed on fine tough paper yielding 
softly to the touch of the paper-knife. It is a good 
example of Italian book production. Ettore Verga is the 
great Italian authority on Leonardo da Vinci. His own 
contributions to the bibliography number 160. He has 
given thirty years of his life to the compilation of this 
incomparable work, a work which reduces the chaos of 
Vinciana to order. 

There are 2,900 entries of Leonardo’s works, and 
writings of others about the editions in all sorts of 
journals, scientific, artistic and literary. Leonardo was so 
various a genius—painter, sculptor, draughtsman; philo- 
sopher, inventor; mathematician and physicist; geologist 
and physiologist. He was the intellectual and artistic 
wonder of his age—in many ways the greatest period in 
the history of the world. This bibliography enables the 
careful and diligent student to attain to a comprehension 
of its subject hitherto impossible. 

The first allusions to Leonardo and his works are in 
1493, and 158 references in Latin, Italian and French are 
noted up to the year 1651, when “ Trattato della Pittura 
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di Leonardo da Vinci” appeared in Paris in folio, and in 
quarto “ Traité de la Peinture.”” The earliest allusion in 
English was in 1670, when Richard Lassels published 
in London “ The Voyage in Italy’; in German when 
Joachim Sandrant issued ‘“‘ Teutsche Akademie der 
Bau-Bildhauer und Malerkunst”’ at Nuremberg. The 
allusions in English are continued in 1686; in 1753 
in William Hogarth’s “Analysis of Beauty”; in 1784 in 
William Hunter’s “ Anatomical Lectures”; in 1805 by 
William Roscoe in his “ Life of Leo X”; in 1818 
in William Bray’s ““ Memoirs Illustrative of the Life and 
Writings of John Evelyn”; and later Leonardo became 
popular enough to be treated of in “‘ The Penny 
Magazine” and ‘“ Blackwood.” The scientists dis- 
covered him, and William Whewell and Charles Lyell 
introduced him as physicist and geologist in their books. 
By the writers on art he has been voluminously treated 
ever since these early years of last century in popular 
and other periodicals and books. 

As regards Leonardo’s original works, the “‘ Treatise 
on Painting ” appeared in London in 1721, “ translated 
from the Original Italian, and adorn’d with a great 
Number of Cuts. To wich is prefix’d the Author’s Life, 
Done from the Last Edition of the French.” Several 
other editions in English appeared, the last being pub- 
lished in Boston, U.S.A., in 1887. ‘‘ The Literary Works 
of Leonardo da Vinci,”’ compiled and edited by Jean Paul 
Richter, were published in two quarto volumes in London 
in 1883. 

The honour of introducing England to the graphic 
work of Leonardo goes to the great Czech engraver, 
Wenceslas Hollar, who was an exile from his native land. 
In 1645 at Antwerp he included Leonardo in his “‘ Variz 
Figure ”’; in 1666 he issued “‘ Divers Antikes Faces after 
Leonardo da Vinci etshd in copper by Venceslaus Hollar 
and sold by John Overton at the White Horse in Giltspur 
Street, London.”” There were four issues of the designs 
outside Italy before the publication of a folio at Milan in 
1784. By the year 1927, when the first volume of the 
manuscripts and designs was published by the Reale 
Commissione Vinciana at Rome, editions had reached the 
number of thirty-one. The entries of the works occupy 
the first fifty pages of the bibliography, the rest, the 
writings on Leonardo, needing nearly 800 pages for their 
elaboration, which is sometimes quite considerable. If 
Ettore Verga has missed any items they are to seek. A 
few inevitable misprints occur; two very embracive 
indexes add to the value of this unique and, in more 
senses than one, surprising work. 


POUSSIN, par PIERRE DU COLOMBIER. 


Crown 8vo, pp. 24 + 
plates 64. Sewn. (Paris : G. Crés. 


F. 20. 

In view of the French Exhibition at the Royal 
Academy, London, next year the several series of the 
booklets devoted to the French masters issued by the 
Paris publishers will be very welcome. In the series 
““Le Musée Ancien ” this welcome little work joins the 
one already published on Corot, and the photogravures 
are excellent and generous in number in both cases. The 
great classical subjects are all there; the splendid pictures 
of the nude, and to these are added a fair number of fine 
drawings, for which students will be grateful. Pierre du 
Colombier writes a good study of Poussin, and adds to it 
a skeleton bibliography. 


DERAIN, par ADOLPHE BASLER. Crown 8vo, pp. 14 

Sewn. (Paris: G. Crés.) F. 10. 

As the largest section of the forthcoming French 
Exhibition in London will be devoted to the nineteenth 
century and shortly after, the series “Les Artistes 
Nouveaux ”’ will be found most useful. There are nearly 
twenty French artists in the list, and the last, on Derain, 
is an excellent example of the whole. Following the 
short Introduction by Adolphe Basler, of whom a 
portrait by Derain appears, are thirty landscapes, portraits, 
figure-subjects, and general drawings. The latter are 
accomplished examples in sanguine, for which the artist 
has become justly famed. 


plates 32. 


MODIGLIANI, par ADOLPHE BASLER. 


Crown 8vo, pp. 16 
plates 32. Sewn. (Paris: G. Crés. 


1931. F. 10. 

There are welcome additions to the egg-shaped, side- 
slipped heads of Modigliani among the illustrations of 
this little book, of which they form the greater part. 
There is one of a sculptured head which is even more 
welcome. The bibliographical summary is useful, and 
Adolphe Basler’s personal reminiscences of the distin- 
guished Italian draughtsman are enlightening. (“‘ Les 
Artistes Nouveaux.” 


MALLET-STEVENS, par LEON MoussINac. 
pp. 16 + plates 32. Sewn. (Paris : G. Crés.) 
Robert Mallet-Stevens gives a good account of the 

modern tendencies of the building arts in France during 

the last ten years in which his structures have arisen. 

Curved lines are to seek in them; they are all angular, and, 

to adapt W.S. Gilbert’s song in “ Patience,” angular and 

flat; to cultivate the trim rigidity of limb one has to get 

a set of cubes and form its shape on them. They are 

very interesting, and Léon Moussinac writes ingrati- 

atingly concerning them. His book will be studied by 
all modern architects. (‘ Les Artistes Nouveaux.” 


Crown 8vo, 
1931. F. 10. 


BRAUNSCHWEIGER FAYENCEN, von CHRISTIAN SCHERER. 
8vo, pp. 70, illus. Sewn. (Brunswick: Druck und Verlag 
von E. Appelhaus.) M. 3. 


The pottery of Brunswick is one more piece of evidence 
of the somewhat sudden and very widespread phenomenon 
of the eighteenth century, when common folk became 
civilized enough to demand from life the amenities that 
their betters had hitherto for the most part enjoyed. 
Crockery came into common use to the exclusion of a 
good number of the cruder wooden and metal utensils; 


not only into common use, but into abundant use. The 
ceramic production of Holland was everywhere imitated : 
in the North, in England, and all over Middle Europe, 
where the native goods had for the most part been made 
and used. There was a gain in utility and facility, but a 
loss in particularity; the Dutch patterns were everywhere 
imitated to the exclusion of native. Here and there, 
however, some of the older wares withstood the onslaught, 
or were more or less modified by it. There is a good deal 
that looks like Delft illustrated in this interesting brochure, 
some Chinese, some figures that look like Staffordshire, 
largely in private collections, but a special section is 
devoted to the principal pieces to be found in museums 
at Brunswick. 
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ART NEWS AND NOTES 


By HERBERT FURST 


EXHIBITION OF TURNER’S EARLY OIL-PAINTINGS 
1796-1815) AT THE NATIONAL GALLERY, MILLBANK 

This interesting exhibition of Turner’s early oil- 
paintings, which induces one to look more carefully into 
many of his pictures long familiar and therefore treated 
with more or less indifference, makes one speculate. One 
is inclined to question whether all those who profess an 
admiration for his pictures would have Turner’s own 
approval. I doubt it. Most of the paintings here and 
in their present state, for instance, appear to me to be 
mere travesties of his intentions. They are covered with 
dirty varnish and in many cases certain colours have 
so faded as to rob the designs of their meaning. To realize 
the havoc the varnish has played with his pictures one 
should compare the “ River Scene with Cattle” (36) 
with the “ Coast Scene with Fishermen and Boats ”’ (34) 
and “‘ Shipping at Mouth of Thames ” (35), all painted 
“circa 1808.” There is no comparison—the two latter 
are alive today, the other one is at best a well-preserved 
mummy. To realize how his colours have “ gone ” one 
need only look at the flags in “‘ The Death of Nelson ” (25) 
or the “ Spithead : Boat’s Crew Recovering an Anchor” 

26). Turner must not only be credited with knowing 

what the colours of the “ tricolour”’ and the “‘ White 
Ensign” were, but with having desired to make them 
intentionally the “treble” and “alto” leads in his 
colour orchestration. 

To add further injury to his “ colour ”’ his paintings 
have, at any rate in the first room, the horrid patchily- 
faded red of the walls to contend with. Anyone wishing 
to arrive at an approximate estimate of Turner’s signifi- 
cance must therefore make all manner of complicated 
allowances, and then perhaps his opinion will shape itself 
somewhat in the following manner. 

Turner’s eyes were, so to speak, a long way ahead of 
his mind; they were incredibly sensitive to hues and 
values and relations. Even one of his earliest paintings, 
the “‘ Moonlight: a Study at Millbank ” (2) of 1798, is 
a little miracle of almost pure tone relation. There is 
not only an illuminated atmosphere, but the painted 
moon itself seems not to reflect but to irradiate light. 
And the picture next to it, the “‘ Buttermere Lake ”’ (4), 
makes one question whether the colours of the rainbow 
have faded or whether Turner’s eye for the finest nuances 
of colour relation has not succeeded in giving a suggestion 
of the spectrum to what is now very nearly monochrome. 

We have then this fact, that Turner is the supremely 
sensitive master of atmospheric colour. When we see 
skies that are not convincing we can rest assured that the 
fault is not Turner’s, though perhaps the responsibility is, 
for we know that he was fond of using new and untried 
pigments that were being invented at the time. 

The other fact that we must not overlook is that 
Turner’s mentality was a little too simple. He liked the 
melodramatic and in consequence was not only apt upon 
occasion to sacrifice his design to the dramatic intention of 
his masses of light and dark, but to become quite vulgarly 
“sensational ”’ in the “ staffage ” of his landscapes, as, for 
example, in the “ Rizpah Watching the Bodies of her Sons” 
of 1801. Here we have a ferribilita with a vengeance : 


‘ 
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giant beetles, horrid worms, ghastly and ghostly figures, 
all, we may be sure, meant to be “ moving.” So also the 
“* Apollo Killing the Python ” of 1811 seems to have been 
intended as a rather grizzly spectacle, though the glass 
makes it somewhat difficult to see just exactly how the 
python came by his all-too-open wounds. 

Yet I think we may take it that Turner considered 
just these large imaginative compositions, with their often 
disturbing or at least unhelpful figures, his most important 
work. Nevertheless, even here he has occasionally 
brilliant notions, as that of the nigger and the white 
woman in the foreground of “ The Deluge,” an incident 
which in itself would have sufficed other artists as the 
subject matter of a complete picture. 

As Mr. Finberg says in the introduction to the 
catalogue: “ If some of Turner’s works still delight and 
refresh us, we shall value them for their own sakes and 
for our own good; those that do not can be dismissed to 
the places where the lumber of the past is stored.” It 
may be that many of the paintings, the large compositions, 
which the artist himself probably thought the most 
important, will have to be dismissed as “‘ lumber.” On 
the other hand, it is certain that Turner has painted a 
sufficient, an overwhelmingly sufficient, number of 
pictures in watercolours and oils to make his name “ safe 
with posterity ”—his own greatest ambition. 

In this present show we must welcome, apart from 
those already in the nation’s possession, especially the 
two pictures of “‘ Bonneville ” (16 and 17), both exhibited 
in the Royal Academy of 1803 and belonging to 
Mrs. T. Horrocks Miller and Mr. Stephen L. Courtauld 
respectively. They are simply superb and worthy fore- 
runners of Corot and Cézanne. Another work of the 
more ambitious kind is Mr. Gerald Agnew’s magnificent 
“The Opening of the Vintage at Macon” (20), shown 
originally at the same place and time, but to judge this 
properly one ought to see it without its very disturbing 
glass. Two other good paintings, not in the National 
Gallery, are Mr. F. J. Nettlefold’s “‘ Linlithgow Palace ” 
(47) and Mr. A. Thomas Loyd’s “* Walton Bridges ”’ (50). 
In the “Somer Hill, Tunbridge” (53), exhibited at the 
Royal Academy of 1811, we get a glimpse of what Turner’s 
skies really were. Can it be that Edinburgh air is kinder 
to paintings than our London atmosphere ? 

The exhibition is worth visiting for these and other 
paintings specially lent, but visitors are once more advised 
to try and deduce from what they see, that which they 
would have seen whilst the pictures were on Turner’s 
easel. 


PAINTINGS BY ADRIAN DAINTREY AT THE CURTIS 
MOFFAT GALLERY 

In judging an artist’s work, one should pay him the 
courtesy of assuming that he is at least as intelligent as 
oneself, so that one ought not to condemn what one does 
not approve of except after due consideration. Mr. Adrian 
Daintrey is a young artist who paints in what one may 
describe roughly as the impressionist manner. That 
means that he draws with his paint brush—and he draws 
often inaccurately. Nevertheless, his drawings on papei 
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with the point show that he can draw accurately when 
he wishes. So the apparent “‘ bad” drawing in his 
paintings is obviously not unintentional, due to incapacity, 
as it is with so many now popular paintings of the 
Douanier Rousseau type. We may now legitimately 
question his technique, and come to the conclusion that 
the handling of pigments, that is of the substance, not 
the colour, is more important than he seems to recognize. 
His pictures suffer because we are too often conscious of 
the pigment: they are “ bumpy,” like some roadways. 
In both cases it does not mean that you do not “ get there,” 
but that the journey is uncomfortable. Generally, too, in 
Mr. Daintrey’s case the landscapes are less comfortable 
to the eye than the portraits. It does not mean merely 
that his technique is rough and sketchy and that more 
** finish ” would give us anything better; it merely means 
that the “‘ journey ” would be less hard going. “‘ From 
Brooklyn Bridge” is perhaps the best of his landscape 
paintings here. It has both excellent design and good 
colour; it tells one what he wished to tell, and the spectator 
is therefore not so much as in other cases apt to complain 
of “‘ pigments, pigments, pigments.” It is, however, in 
his portraiture—for example, ““ The Lady Juliet Duff,” 
** Miss Anita Loos,” “ Sir James Dunn,” and particularly 
the one called “‘ Daisy ’—that he is seen at his best. 
“Daisy” is, apart from its good colour, distinguished 
by psychological depth. The nude study called “ After- 
noon” is either too partial, the artist having obviously 
taken greater interest in the body than the head, or not 
partial enough, his preference not being expressed with 
sufficient emphasis. 

So one concludes that Mr. Daintrey is a good painter 
who will be still better when he has convinced himself 
that the medium as such needs to be kept in control, and 
that every artist, in whatever medium, must learn to 
confine himself strictly to the relevant. 


A RETROSPECTIVE EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS, 
DRAWINGS AND SCULPTURE BY LEADING ARTISTS 
AT THE BEAUX ARTS GALLERY 

This exhibition suggests an interesting problem. Its 
catalogue is headed with a quotation of Sir William 
Rothenstein’s dictum: ‘‘ No rivalry is so formidable as 
one’s early self.”” We have then two possible views : one, 
expressed perhaps by the Latin adage, experientia 
docet, tells us that we learn by experience; the other, 
expressed by Sir William Rothenstein, makes this at least 
doubtful. It suggests that the early, i.e. inexperienced, 
youth might successfully rival in its works the powers of 
maturity. Which of the two is true? I have myself 
always inclined to the belief that experience teaches and 
practice makes perfect; but that can only be true in a 
very limited and fundamentally unimportant sense. An 
artist may learn to overcome certain technical difficulties, 
and in fact posit a new problem for every work he 
attempts; in that sense he may go on “learning” as 
long as he lives; but a work of art is not a solution, it is 
an achievement. It is relative to nothing but itself. 
Take, for example, in this exhibition, William Nicholson’s 
two Morris Dance subjects of 1901 and 1902, his “‘ White 
Roses ” of 1910 and his two Still-lifes of 1930 and 1931 
respectively. Here you have “samples” taken from a 
period that covers practically a generation; one cannot 
very well say youth, maturity and old age, because the 
painter’s latest work shows no signs of senility. On the 
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other hand, the period is long enough, and the examples 
important enough, to show progress, if any. Personally, 
I see none. There are tremendous differences; the 
“* problems ” he has proposed to himself at each epoch of 
his career have obviously varied. There is much more 
light and brilliance in his last paintings than there is in 
his first; and the Flower-piece of the middle period 
shows much more “ finish” than the later work; it 
“* dates,” but so will, in the eyes of posterity, his later 
work, because brilliance and lack of finish are the present 
fashion. Perhaps the Morris Dancers are the most 
original, both in subject and in treatment, in which case 
there would be no progress to register. I leave this an 
open question. Certain it is that an expert a hundred or 
two hundred years hence would be greatly puzzled if, 
without any signature or documentary evidence, he had 
to decide whether all these pictures were by one and the 
same master; but he would have, I think, no hesitation 
in saying that each was definitely the work of a master. 

The expert of the future would likewise, I have no 
doubt, be quite certain that the late Messrs. H. and W 
Greaves were never masters; that in fact they invariably 
painted badly, sometimes more so than at others, and 
that they produced worse pictures when their painting 
under Whistler’s influence appeared superficially better. 
But the expert of the future would be lacking 
in sensibility if he did not recognize in the Chelsea 
views of the “ sixties,” here exhibited, the naive but 
powerful images of a genius loci, perhaps by that time 
long departed. Similarly, he may come to the conclusion 
that Charles Conder, here also interestingly represented, 
was no better equipped for his task than were Messrs. 
Greaves; but he belonged to a different class of society, 
and has preserved not so much the spirit of a place than 
that of a clique and an epoch. In comparing Mr. Paul 
Nash’s paintings, “The Copse” of 1914 and the 
“Interior” of 1930, this expert of the future may 
possibly come to the conclusion that we of today, 
regarding Nature as a sort of general servant, imposed 
upon her our geometrical planes and angles, cubes, cones 
and cylinders. It all depends whether we are right 
or whether Nature herself will teach us a different lesson. 
In any case, Mr. Nash will be regarded by future histor- 
ians as what he seems to us today, one of the few truly 
significant modern English painters. . 

I find these speculations are leaving me no room to 
deal fairly with other works in this stimulating show. I 
must confine myself to the mention of the fact that it 
contained many more pictures and also sculpture by such 
living masters as Brangwyn, Cameron, Bone, Clausen, 
Augustus John, Orpen, Rothenstein, Sickert, Pryde, 
Steer, and such more or less recently deceased artists 
as Forain, Edward Stott, Sims, McEvoy, etc. 


WATERCOLOUR DRAWINGS BY TATTON WINTER, 

R.B.A.; R. TALBOT KELLY, R.I.; CECIL KING, R.I., 

AND OTHERS AT THE MUSEUM _ GALLERIES, 
7 HAYMARKET, S.W. 


The contrast between these artists is entertaining. 
They are all of them “ safe ” painters; that it to say, there 
is nothing untraditional and consequently disturbing about 
their work. Mr. Tatton Winter’s suggest the artist’s 
great admiration for Corot, particularly obvious in “ By 
the Somme ” and “ In Provence,” and his other water- 
colours are similarly suave, with perhaps a little more 
concentrated light in one or two of the others, such as the 
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sun-flecked “ Entreagues.””». Mr. A. J. Meyer may be an 
admirer of Sam Prout; at all events his views of Oxford 
Colleges have a technique that reminds one a little of the 
earlier master. His very happy manner of handling the 
medium is conventionally calligraphic, whereas Mr. 
Winter’s is impressionistically pictorial. Mr. Talbot 
Kelly’s work is delicate and orthodox, with a preference 
for soft contrasts between warm and cool colours. Only 
rarely does he get beyond the essentially pretty, as, for 
example, in the “‘ Nile Bank, Upper Egypt,” and the 
** Colossi of Thebes,” though even here he has preferred 
what Burke would call “‘ the beautiful ” to “ the sublime.” 
Mr. Cecil King’s outlook is the most virile; his manner 
of representation is definite and a little hard—even where 
softness would seem to be indicated, as in the ‘‘ Grand 
Canal, Venice—Evening,” albeit a good piece of work, 
as is also the harmony in blue called ‘ Gibraltar” 
and the “ Sunday Afternoon in the Piazzetta, Venice.” 
Comparison of the two nearly identical views of the 
‘“* River Neuve, Old Port, Marseilles,”’ painted on different 
occasions, is interesting; and the yellow harmony of 
the “‘ Carlo Felice Theatre, Genoa, 1921” provides a 
pleasant /egato relief from this artist’s rather staccato 
methods. Finally, Mr. David Donald’s views of the 
south of Italy and the north of Africa are done with plenty 
of vigour but not enough selection to make them quite 
satisfying to the eye. 


NEW BRONZE DOORS FOR SAN PAOLO AT ROME 
BY SIGNORE ANTONIO MARAINI 

The Basilica of St. Paul at Rome has been awaiting 
its new doors for more than a century. The destruction 
which befell the church in 1820 is now repaired and the 
work brought practically to completion. The basilica is 
a rectangular building faced with a loggia of twelve 
classical columns. The scheme is continued on either 
side so as to form a court in front. The new great 
bronze doors are the work of the sculptor Antonio 
Maraini, the secretary-general of the Venice International 
Exhibitions, who is known in London. The two doors 
embrace twelve panels modelled in the recognizable style 
of the modern school of Florence to which the sculptor 
belongs. The panels are divided vertically by the stem 
of a cross, and the two at the top by the arms of the 
cross, which is decoratively treated. The panels them- 
selves are pictorial, some depicting the principal scenes 
in the lives of St. Peter and St. Paul in Rome. There are 
many figures, including Christ and the two saints and 
Roman soldiers and workmen, mostly with architectural 
backgrounds, forming an imposing array in bas-relief. 
There is a classical flavour in the design treatment in ac- 
cordance with the style of the basilica itself, but the general 
style is romantically pictorial. The panels plainly and in- 
terestingly tell their story. These doors form one of the 
most important works in applied sculpture in Italy of 
the century, and they indicate that the technique and 
craft of bronze founding in Italy are in a high state of 
plastic efficiency. The casting of two such pieces as the 
wings of these doors must have been a great effort, 
worthy of the talent and skill of their designer and 
modeller, Antonio Maraini. The great, if too pictorial, 
tradition of Ghiberti, as seen in his two divergently 
designed doors of the Baptistery at Florence, is worthily 
supported by his latest successor, rather than the more 
primitive style of Andrea Pisano, K. P. 
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SHORTER NOTICES 

It is not too late to draw the attention of APOLLO 
readers to the most interesting Exhibition of Seventeenth- 
and Eighteenth-century Paintings by Japanese Artists, which 
was opened some weeks ago in the Prints and Drawings 
Gallery of the British Museum. I have not the space to 
give the exhibition the detailed notice it deserves. Suffice 
it to mention that it contains amongst other things of 
greater or lesser interest some beautiful work by such 
masters as Tani Buncho, Ganku, Hokusai and Zishin. 


At the Fine Art Society there is an exhibition of 
“too Engravings and Etchings by Diirer, Rembrandt, 
and other Old Masters.” This includes Rembrandt’s 
“* Hundred Guilder” print, second state, in a fine impres- 
sion; also very fine impressions of the same artist’s “‘ Christ 
at Emmaus” and “ Adoration of the Shepherds.” 
Amongst other more notable prints are one of Buonasone’s 
** Michelangelo,” the charming “ Fifth Foolish Virgin ” 
by Martin Schongauer, and a fine impression of Bega’s 
*“ The Inn.” 


The Goupil Gallery have added some new pictures to 
their Summer Show, notably several by Charles Ginner, 
of which “ The Chrysanthemum ” is perhaps the most 
impressive. Other new contributions are by Albert 
Bottomley, Sir William Orpen, W. G. de Glehn, Thomas 
Hennell, and Alan E. Sorrell. 


The Exhibition of the Collection of Works by Living 
British Artists which Sir Joseph Duveen is sending to 
Tokyo at the request and under the patronage of the 
Foreign Office is due to be opened in November by 
Sir Francis Lindley, British Ambassador to Japan, in 
the presence of Prince Chichibu. The catalogue of the 
exhibition has been written by Sir Martin Conway and 
translated by Mr. Gormoské Komai, the Japanese artist 
and poet who has lived amongst us “ Western bar- 
barians ” for nearly twenty years. Any one of us who 
has been privileged to see the manuscript written in 
Mr. Komai’s beautiful hand must feel conscious how 
superior the Japanese are in this matter of handwriting. 
The manuscript is itself a work of art which we can 
only admire. 

It is to be hoped that the Japanese public will have 
at least some of such admiration for the works we are 
sending them. There is not room enough to give a 
complete list of the artists who are represented, and 
selection might be invidious. Suffice it to say that it 
includes most of the best living painters and engravers, 
both of the older and the younger generation. 

Not the least interesting point of the exhibition 
would be to learn the opinions of the Japanese world on 
British art. We hope in due course to be able to give 
our readers some idea of these. 


Mr. Louis Wain’s affliction, which is indirectly the 
cause of his exhibition at the Brook Street Art Gallery, 
has been mentioned in the daily Press. Mr. Wain’s 
naive art that has given hundreds of thousands harmless 
pleasure was of a kind that calls for no comment in these 
pages. I use the past tense advisedly because he is now 
actually doing work that possesses zsthetical merits of a 
peculiar kind. There was little sense of design and still 
less of colour in the drawings that gained him his un- 
questionable reputation. His present work is distin- 
guished not only by an obviously better feeling fo: 
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design, but also by an enthusiasm for patterning and 
an appreciation of colour orchestration which, whilst un- 
certain, is in some cases remarkably good. This exhibition 
is therefore of the greatest psychological interest. May I 
suggest that at least one of our national institutions—the 
Tate Gallery or the Victoria and Albert Museum perhaps 
—should acquire specimens both of his earlier and 
his present work, and, if there is a suitable medical 
institution, that it, too, should make such acquisitions, 
which I feel sure would be of the greatest value from the 
alienist’s point of view ? 

Unfortunately the catalogue of the Sammlung H. 
which Messrs. Paul Cassirer of Berlin and Theodore Fischer 
of Lucerne are selling by auction in Lucerne on our day of 
publication arrived too late for our August number. We 
have little doubt that the prices realized will be eminently 
satisfactory, for this collection embraces paintings and 
sculpture by old and modern masters of the very greatest 
interest. For example, there is amongst the Old Masters 
an early Tintoretto, “‘ Portrait of a Young Man,” 
formerly in the Sperling collection; El Greco’s “ Last 
Supper,” formerly in Viscount d’Abernon’s collection; 
another Greco, and some fine drawings by Rembrandt 
and Rubens. Then amongst the modern works the 
striking “‘ Beggars ” by Daumier, formerly in the Widener 
collection; a number of first-rate Renoirs; Cézanne’s 
** Baigneurs au repos”; a Toulouse-Lautrec; a Braque 
“* Still-life.” The sculpture includes a Daumier bronze 
of “ Ratapoil ”; Rodin’s “‘ Le Vague ”; two bronzes by 
Degas and two by Renoir; Méaillol’s wonderful torso 
“L’Action enchainée”’; and several admirable German 
pieces by Barlach, Renée, Sintenis, Gaul, and others. 


A NOTABLE ENGLISH BALLET 


Marie Anne de Cupis de Camargo would have been 
astonished at the ballet “‘ Job” which the society bearing 
her name produced at the Oxford International Festival 
of Modern Music. Things have moved far in the art of 
the dance since her time—two centuries ago. But if that 
once delightful ballerina has managed from the Elysian 
fields to keep in touch with its development, she will 
admit, I am sure, that “ Job ” marks another step in its 
history. The Camargo Society, founded a year or two 
ago to give modern ballets, has now produced a master- 
piece which, of course, owes a great deal to the late 
M. Diaghileff, but at the same time carries the stamp of 
an authentic inspiration. The fault of the last phase of 
the Russian Ballet, as shown, for instance, in ‘‘ The 
Prodigal Son,” Jay in an excessive stylization of the 
mechanical pulse running through modern life. If I 
remember aright, it was the man in the Scriptures who 
after regaining his sight saw men as trees walking, but 
M. Lifar, and his corps de ballet in that production, and 
in many others, showed us human beings as machines 
walking with a motion that must be the ideal for the 
Fordian, or the Bolshie, Man. 

“Job,” thanks to Miss Ninette de Valois, choreo- 
grapher, Dr. Vaughan Williams, composer, and Mr. 
Geoffrey Keynes, inventor, draws no strength from this 
mannerism. Never once is the spectator’s mind directed 
to the articulation of the body which God made in his 
own image and not in that of a machine. M. Anton Dolin 
has joints, heaven knows, and a body resilient as rubber— 
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his fall before the Almighty’s throne is an extraordinary 
piece of technique. But his movements, if sinister, as 
befits the Devil, are flowing and jerkless. The essence 
of the art of the dance, after all, is kinetic, not static, and 
the whole history of the ballet can be resolved into the 
conflict between the conception of it as a series of poses— 
whether it be the ballerina balancing on one of her points, 
or the ladies of the corps joining hands in flowing lines— 
and one of movement where any cessation is almost 
a major treason. 

Miss Ninette de Valois in the past has not been free 
from the accusation of designing ballets where the stress 
lay upon the groupings and not on the interplay of 
rhythms of which they were but a cadence. Not that 
the conventions of the classical Italian ballet have ever 





Photo: Pollard and Crowther 
JOB, HIS WIFE, AND SOME OF HIS 7,000 SHEEP 


troubled her, but the naturalistic Greek school, in which, 
I take it, her earliest inspiration was gained, has also 
its prettinesses not less harmful because less obviously 
artificial. Well, she has shed them in “ Job.” None of 
the dancers moved as if trying to remember how the 
figures on the Parthenon frieze bent their elbows or their 
knees, and though there were perforce full closes—to 
apply a musical term to an art older than music—three 
of which are here illustrated, the whole thing gave the 
impression of being conceived in time rather than in 
space. It flowed like a Bach fugue, which, to my mind, 
is the most convincing of the efforts art has made to 
imagine the eternal flux in which Job’s spiritual self, the 
godhead, works out his purpose. 

Far be it from my purpose to appear solemn. And I 
was glad to see that some people complained that ‘‘ Job” 
was too much like folk-dancing. 

This at least proves how little pretentious were the 
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eight scenes of old Job’s trial and ultimate triumph. In 
fact, something of the naiveté, or rather the simplicity, 
of folk-dance was necessary in order to catch the innocence 


Photo: Pollard and Crowther 
THE DEVIL SUPPLICATORY 


running through Blake’s vision, on which, as these illus- 
trations plainly enough show, the whole piece was 
designed. Elaborate technical steps would have been 
quite out of place for any character except Satan. He, in 
the person of M. Dolin, gave us an extraordinary exhibi- 
tion of virtuosity. More than that, there was a power 
in his conception which I have never before seen in any 
work of his, an intensity never surpassed by any of the 
dancers who at one time and another M. Diaghileff 
numbered in his company. He was dynamic, catastrophic 
—in a word, the very devil. 

The rest, except for the Three Comforters, displayed 
a rustic or a heavenly reticence. Nothing more felicitous 
than the movement of the children of God, eight young 
English danseuses, round God’s throne, a charmingly 
designed movement in several planes—nothing less 
mannered than the feasting and dancing of Job’s sons and 
daughters before Satan’s unpleasant irruption on their 
diversion. Miss Gwendolen Raverat, who designed the 
cenery and costumes, provided us with the authentic 
Blake atmosphere. You can see the Blake sheep on the 
backcloth—though not the delicious Blakeian Gothic 
church set in the midst of the mountains green that have 
solaced the imagination of so many town-dwellers since 
he sang his songs. And I must mention, too, the masks 
designed by Mr. Hedley Briggs, himself a dancer with a 
rapidly growing power of expression. As for the music, 
this was unaffectedly simple, strong, unhoneyed, and at 
the same time unembittered, like the rest of the produc- 
tion keeping cleverness outside the theatre, or at least 
confining it to the remarks in the foyer. H. E. W. 
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OUR COLOUR PLATES 

Frontispiece.—The Madonna and Child with Saints and 
Donors, by Hans Memlinc, in the collection of the Duke 
of Devonshire, at Chatsworth. This triptych is one of 
the masterpieces of Flemish art, and is painted on wood. 
The historical interest of this work has been increased 
by the discovery, by the late Mr. James Weale, of the 
identity of the Donors as Sir John Donne and his wife 
Elizabeth, a daughter of Sir Leonard Hastings, both 
wearing the badge of King Edward IV. 


St. Justina, by Giovanni Bellini, in the collection of 
Baron Bagatti-Valsecchi, Milan. Painted in tempera on 
wood, size 40? 213. This was one of the notable exhibits 
in the recent Exhibition of Italian Art at Burlington House. 


Stormy Weather, Furzebrook, is from an original oil 
painting by the late Evelyn Cheston, whose memorial 
exhibition at the gallery of the R.W.S. m June was 
noticed at length in these pages. Since then her pictures 
have been on view in the Sheffield Art Gallery, and are 
now going to the City Art Gallery, Leeds, for exhibition. 
The plate gives a good idea of the artist’s methods 
and of her skill in capturing the effect of the fleeting 
moment. 


Correction—In our July issue there appeared an 
article by Dr. Curt Weigelt on “ Minor Simonesque 
Masters.” The illustration, Fig. IX (Madonna), was 
ascribed in error to Simone Martini instead of to the 
** Master of the Madonna in the Straus Collection.” 


We very much regret that in the notice in our July 
issue of the Exhibition of Gun Dogs at the Greatorex 
Gallery, the name of the artist was misprinted. It 
should be Mr. R. Ward Binks. 
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EARLY MURAL PAINTING IN FRANCE 


By MARY CHAMOT 
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FIG. II. 


HE study of English medieval paint- 

ing has made enormous strides during 

the last two decades, and this growing 

interest in our Own monuments is 
bound to lead to a need for making comparisons 
with the remains of medieval painting in other 
countries. Only then will it be possible to 
ascertain how far the English school was 
original, and how far dependent on foreign 
inspiration. Obviously the country where 
most of this inspiration could have come from 
is France, at any rate up to the fifteenth 
century, when Flanders took the lead. And 
yet there is practically no literature on French 
medieval painting in English, and it is by no 
means easy to find reliable reproductions of 
existing works. Even in France, as recently as 
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ANGERS, ST. AUBIN. 
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Painting on the arcades 


1925, Monsieur Dimier* stated emphatically 
that it was a mistake to begin the history of 
French painting before 1300. Fortunately 
other French authorities have shown greater 
appreciation for medieval art. Much has been 
done to uncover and preserve existing paint- 
ings, and in the Trocadero Museum there is a 
splendid collection of copies, comparable to 
the copies of English medieval paintings made 
by Professor Tristram and preserved in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum. A study of this 
collection at the Trocadero, or better still a 
visit to the most fertile regions of French 
medieval art, Poitou and Burgundy, will reveal 
the importance of the existing paintings, and 





* L. Dimier, Histoire de la Peinture Frangaise dés l’origine au 
retour de Vouet, 1300-1627. 
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leave no doubt that the Romanesque period 
was more truly the golden age of French 
decoration than any subsequent “classical 
age.” 

The earliest wall-paintings that have so far 
come to light in France are in the crypt of the 
old Abbev of St. Germain in Auxerre. These 





FIG. I. AUXERRE CATHEDRAL 
Painting on the vault of the crypt 


were uncovered as recently as 1927, and consist 
of three lunettes with scenes from the life of 
St. Stephen, executed in a style still strongly 
reminiscent of Roman art, with massively 
modelled round heads, and décorative garlands 
surrounding the figure compositions. The 
following year a further series of paintings 
representing bishops was uncovered in another 
part of the crypt. All these paintings are 
ascribed to the ninth century, the crypt having 
been dedicated in 865. 

The chapel of the Trinity in the crypt of 
the Cathedral at Auxerre is covered with 
paintings of a later date, belonging probably 
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to the twelfth century, and showing a much 
more decorative style, which reminds us that 
Byzantine art had developed its most charac- 
teristic hieratic phase in the interval which 
separates these paintings from the ones in 
St. Germain. Iconographically the subject in 
the nave of the chapel is very unusual (Fig. I). 
A large jewelled cross separates the barrel- 
vault into four compartments. Against the 
centre of the cross is placed the figure of Christ 
riding a white horse, and angels, also on 
horseback, occupy medallions in the four 
corners; but instead of being contained within 
the dark medallions they are decoratively 
disposed in such a way that their heads and 
wings cut across the lines of the cross, which 
might otherwise have appeared too rigid. It 
seems unlikely that these angels should be 
meant for the Evangelists, especially since the 
usual representation of Christ in Glory 
surrounded by the symbols of the Evan- 
gelists, and flanked by angels and seven- 
branched candlesticks, appears in the apse of 
the chapel. 

The colours here include green and blue, 
while the nave vault is painted mainly in red 
and yellow ochre. The influence of goldsmith’s 
work in the representation of the jewelled cross 
is an interesting feature. It is certain that in 
Romanesque times the minor arts led the way, 
and painting and sculpture followed. The 
jewelled cross had been frequently used as a 
symbol of Christianity in Coptic and Byzantine 
art; here it merely serves as a background for 
an actual representation of Christ. 

At Angers there is a curious illustration of 
the close relationship between Romanesque 
painting and sculpture. It is well known that 
most medieval sculpture was painted, but it is 
not often that one finds a single composition 
executed partly in painting and partly in 
sculpture. Such an instance occurs in the 
arcade of the former Abbey of St. Aubin, now 
incorporated in the buildings of the Préfecture 
of Angers (Fig. II). The story of the Magi is 
painted on the face of the arch, but the Virgin 
and Child to whom they bring their gifts are 
carved in the spandrel above. In their 
animation and expressiveness the painted 
figures recall the Bayeux tapestry and 
certain eleventh- and early twelfth-century 
manuscripts; and it is certain that the 
sculptor derived a good deal of inspiration 
from textiles and other materials, oriental 
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influence being clearly seen in some of the 
animal capitals. 

Unquestionably the most famous Roman- 
esque paintings in France are the decorations 
in the church of St. Savin, Vienne, about 
40 kilometres from Poitiers. These were 
discovered as early as 1834, and were published 
by Prosper Merimée in 1845 in a handsome 
volume, though, unfortunately, the colour- 
plates, made from copies, give a very false 
impression of the character of the paintings. 
The entire barrel-vault of the nave is covered 
with Old Testament scenes arranged in four 
horizontal bands running from west to east on 
the north side, and back on the south side, 
and again from west to east in the lower band 
(Fig. III). Ornamental borders separate the 
four bands longitudinally, but except where 
arches intersect the vault there is no transverse 
division of the scenes, a contrasting back- 
ground, or the introduction of a tree or a 
building serving to separate one scene from 
another. 

The result is a singularly broad and free 
treatment of the composition with great 
variety in the grouping of the figures. Certain 
favourite poses meet the eye again and again, 
such as the advancing figure with legs crossed 
and hands raised, but it is never repeated so 
exactly as to suggest that tracings were made 
from the same original drawing. It is 
more likely that the artist, having found an ex- 
pressive attitude, used it again with slight 
variations, where the same figure had to be 
reintroduced. 

The colours are mainly red, yellow ochre and 
green, with white for the high lights. There is 
little modelling, but a strong pattern is pro- 
duced by the arrangement of broad masses of 
contrasting tones. For the decoration of large 
surfaces, to be seen at a considerable distance, 
it would be difficult to imagine a more suitable 
method. No evidence exists to fix the exact 
date of these paintings, but they seem to belong 
to the middle or second half of the twelfth 
century. The paintings in the porch of the 
church are a little earlier,* and represent 
Apocalyptic visions taken probably from con- 
temporary illuminated manuscripts. Par- 
ticularly dramatic is the representation of 
St. John’s vision of the ‘“‘ Woman with the 
Moon under her Feet, delivered of a Man- 
child and attacked by a Dragon ” (Fig. IV). 


* See E. Maillard, L’Eglise de St. Savin, 1926. 


The child is being caught up by an angel and 
the ark is seen in heaven. Below is a repre- 
sentation of the New Jerusalem “coming down 
from God out of heaven, prepared as a bride 
adorned for her husband.” The whole point 
of this design lies in the great semicircle of 
light behind the enthroned bride, and this has 





FIG. III. ST. SAVIN 
General view of nave 


been entirely missed in Merimée’s reproduc- 
tion, an instance of how unreliable the early 
copies often are. The Heavenly Jerusalem, 
personified by Christ, surrounded by his 
apostles and angels doing homage to him, 
occupies the tympanum over the entrance to 
the church. All these frescoes have been 
whitewashed and have consequently lost much 
of their original colour. The paintings in the 
crypt, on the other hand, are better preserved, 
and being very low, can be easily studied in 
detail. The subjects here are the lives of 
St. Savin and St. Cyprien, two brothers who 
were subjected to torture in Brescia for their 
refusal to worship the pagan divinities, fled to 
Gaul, and met with martyrdom near the site 
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of the present church. In style and technique 
these paintings resemble the decorations in the 
nave, except that the backgrounds are for the 





FIG. IV. 


ST. SAVIN 
Paintings in the porch. Scenes from the Apocalypse: 
The “ Woman delivered of a Man-child” and the 

** New Jerusalem ” 


most part dark blue, producing a much richer 
colour scheme and expressing an emotional 
intensity appropriate to these scenes of 
martyrdom. 

The paintings at St. Savin are famous on 
account of their completeness and good pre- 
servation, but they no doubt represent one 
instance only of a practice that was general in 
the early Middle Ages. In Poitiers itself traces 
of twelfth-century paintings remain in the 
Baptistery of St. Jean and in St. Hilaire; and 
the vaults of Notre Dame la Grande and 
Ste Radegonde, though repainted, record the 
original designs. 

Not far from St. Savin is the very interest- 
ing church of Vicq sur Gartempe, with a 
choir decorated entirely with paintings in a 
very different style to those at St. Savin 
(Fig. V). The figures are much more rigid, 
and the draperies are stylized into parallel 
folds, modelled with hard lines of white and 
black. This convention in the figures, and the 
use of a Greek fret as a border above connect 
these paintings with the decoration of Clayton 
Church, Sussex, and prove that far from being 
local, the schools of art in Romanesque times 
were international and monastic. 
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The practice of the arts was encouraged by 
many of the Benedictine establishments, and 
especially by the monks of Cluny, who created 
or inspired some of the most magnificent 
decorations both in painting and in sculpture. 
Unfortunately nothing now remains of the 
paintings which once adorned the great church 
at Cluny, famous through the Middle Ages as 
the largest church in Christendom and one of 
the most splendid in its decoration. But 
near by, at Berzé la Ville, there stands a chapel, 
forming part of a grange which used to belong 
to the monastery, and here a perfect specimen 
of Romanesque wall-painting can be seen 
(Fig. VI). The entire apse is covered with 
paintings, divided into three tiers. Three 
windows occupy the centre, with rich decora- 
tions all round, and blind arcades on either side 
containing paintings—St. Blaise in prison and 
his martyrdom on the left, and the martyrdom 
of St. Lawrence on the right. Below the 





FIG. IX. BOURGES 
Vault of the chapel in the house of Jacques Coeur 
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windows half-lengths of saints appear above 
looped-up draperies, and in the apse above we 
see Christ in a mandorla with the apostles in 
groups of six on either side, and small figures 
of saints below. In style these paintings differ 
markedly from any we have seen round 
Poitiers, and show much stronger Byzantine 


influence. Mosaics rather than manuscripts 
seem to have served as models for these 
painters. Even some of the decorative motives 
peculiar to mosaic have been imitated here, as 
for example, the vases with garlands growing 
out of them on the soffit of the arch, richly 
jewelled and crowned busts in the spandrels 
between the windows, and the pearled borders 
consisting of groups of white circles executed 
in mother-of-pearl inlay in the actual mosaics, 
but here copied in paint. This chapel was 
built probably in the eleventh century, and the 
paintings may date from the first years of the 
twelfth century. 

With the development of Gothic architec- 





ture the space available for wall decoration 
became more and more restricted. Rib and 
panel vaults could no longer be covered with 
large compositions like the unbroken surface 
of a barrel-vault, the larger windows left little 
wall-space between them, and that was often 
filled with buttresses, arcading, or sculptured 

















FIG. V. VIC (Indre 
Painting of prophets 


decoration. Above all, the magnificent achieve- 
ment of the glazier completed the expulsion of 
the painter from the Gothic interior, except for 
purely ornamental work. Where figures occur 
at all they are either enclosed in small medal- 
lions borrowed from the glazier, or in canopied 
niches borrowed from the sculptor. The vault 
of the choir in the chapel of St. Julien at 
Petit Quévilly, near Rouen (Fig. VID), is a good 
example of the former method of decoration, 
and the style of the painting will at once suggest 
many parallels in England. It dates probably 
from the late twelfth century and is remarkable 
for the fine treatment of conventional foliage 
in the spaces between the medallions, an 
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FIG. VI. BERZE LA VILLE 
Apse of the chapel 
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arrangement strongly reminiscent of an inter- 
esting group of champlevé enamels.* It is 
not surprising that in painting Normandy 
should be more closely related to England than 
any other part of France; another characteristic 
of this region is the use of masonry patterns, 
both geometric and floral, often identical with 





the familiar English ones, executed in pure 
line in red or ochre on a white ground. 

The fourteenth century was still less pro- 
pitious to the development of wall decoration. 
The plague and the hundred years war ravaged 
a large part of France, and, on the other hand, 
the rise of panel painting provided another 
field for the painter’s activity. Only at the 
Papal court at Avignon did wall-painting 
receive unparalleled encouragement, and a 
great deal of beautiful work still survives both 
in the Papal Palace and in the neighbouring 
churches. Most of the artists employed there, 
however, were Italians, and though French 

* See M. Chamot, English Medieval Enamels, 1930, pl. 5 sq. - 








names occur in the accounts, they worked under 
the general direction of Matteo de Viterbo, 
who is evidently responsible for most of the 
paintings in the palace. The delightful hunting 
scenes in the Tour de la Garde Robe (Fig. VIII) 
have often been claimed to be French work, 
and it cannot be denied that they are closely 


FIG. VII. 
PETIT QUEVILLY 


Vault of the Chapel 
of St. Julien 


related to such undoubtedly French manu- 
scripts as the Gaston Pheebus in the Biblio- 
théque Nationale, MS. 616,* and to certain 
early tapestries like the fourteenth-century 
hunting scene in the Louvre. At the same 
time the figures are too Italian in character 
to have been produced by any but Italian 
artists. 

The fifteenth-century remains of painting 
in France are again very numerous, though on 
the whole less good in quality, the best work 
being now done on panel. Yet it must be 
admitted that the average standard of wall 
decoration is much better and there is much 





 * See Burlington Magazine, Vol. II, p. 8. 
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greater variety of style than in fifteenth-century 
England. Italian and Flemish influences alter- 
nate, and sometimes mingle, resulting in the 
formation of a distinctly French style, which 
finds its most perfect expression in the works of 
Jean Fouquet. 

One of the most famous and most romantic 


patrons of the arts at this time was René of 
Anjou, Count of Provence and King of Sicily. 
A poet and a painter himself, he must have 
been the inspirer of many noble schemes of 
decoration, and attracted painters of different 
nationalities to his court at Aix, besides the 
Frenchman, Nicholas Froment. It is not 
possible now to attribute anything beyond a 
possible page in the British Museum MS. 
Egerton 1070 to René’s own hand,* but some of 
his poetic conceptions are reflected in existing 
wall-paintings, for example, in the “ Carrying 

* See Count Durrien, in A. Michel, Histoire de l’Art, IV, 2nd 
part, p. 710. 
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of the Cross ” in the Church of Notre Dame 
at Chauvigny, Vienne. The representation 


differs from the usual rendering of the subject, 
in that a large group of people, including 
popes, bishops, abbots, monks, laymen, women 
and children, assist Christ in bearing the long 
arm of the cross. 


Canon Urseau* has shown 


FIG. VII. AVIGNON 
Hunting scene in the 
Palace of the Popes 


that the conception is based on one of René’s 
poems. There was a similar painting in the 
church of St. Aubin at Les Ponts de Cé. Both 
date from the sixteenth century, and show the 
long-continued popularity of the subject. The 
same author has pointed out the appearance of 
another set of verses, attributed to King René, 
on the scrolls held by the flying angels bearing 
the implements of the ‘* Passion,”’ which adorn 
the vault of the Chapelle de Pimpéau, Grésillé, 
and again in the very beautiful tapestries from 
St. Croix at Angers. This theme of flying 
angels brings us to the most important 





* See Ch. Urseau, La Peinture decorative en Anjou, 1920. 
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surviving decoration of the fifteenth century, 
the vault of the chapel in Jacques Cceur’s 
house at Bourges (Fig. IX), though here the 
inscriptions are not King René’s verses but 
extracts from the ** Song of Songs ” and “‘ Gloria 
in Excelsis.”” The arrangement of single angels 
or groups of three in the panels of the vault is 
a remarkably happy one, and the painting is in 
an excellent state of preservation. There has 
been a great deal of controversy as to the 
nationality of the artist. We know the names 
of several Flemish painters who worked in 
Bourges when this chapel must have been 
decorated (shortly before 1453, the year of 
Jacques Cceur’s disgrace), and it may either 
be by one of them, or by some member of the 


school of Fouquet. In any case the painting, 
with its bright blue background, starred with 
gold, the angular drawing of the angels’ 
drapery and their characteristic heads, is 
Franco-Flemish in style with no signs of Italian 
influence. It was not until the advent of 
Francis I that French decorative painting 
became definitely classical in style. 

In the forthcoming Winter Exhibition of 
French Art at Burlington House, it will not 
be possible to represent medieval wall decora- 
tion, except perhaps through reproductions, 
but it will be well to remember the achieve- 
ments of these early, and often anonymous, 
painters, when we admire the productions of 
their more famous successors. 


SEVENTEENTH- AND EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY 
MIRRORS IN THE COLLECTION OF 
LORD PLENDER 


By R. W. SYMONDS 


VENDEN, a charming eighteenth- 

century manor house of considerable 

architectural merit situated near the 

village of Sundridge, Kent, contains 
the fine collection of seventeenth- and eigh- 
teenth-century furniture belonging to Lord 
Plender. It would not be possible to find a 
more suitable setting for a collection of this 
description, as many of the rooms still possess 
the original deal wainscot and chimneypieces 
of both marble and wood. 

An exceptional feature of the interior is the 
staircase, which is a beautiful example of the 
early Georgian period with spiral twist 
banisters. 

Owing to the size and importance of Lord 
Plender’s collection, which contains not only 
many outstanding examples of English fur- 
niture, but also objects of art such as old 
needlework, pictures, and Stuart relics, it is 
not possible to review the whole of it in one 
article. It is therefore proposed to confine 
this review to a description of a number of 
fine English mirrors which hang at Ovenden 
and which, from the collector’s and student’s 
point of view, are of particular interest. 


U 


In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
the word mirror does not appear to have been 
used, as in contemporary writings the term 
“* looking-glass ”’ is almost invariably employed, 
although sometimes, as an alternative expres- 
sion, “‘ glasses and frames” was used to 
describe mirrors. The mirror illustrated 
(Fig. 1), with its frame and hood decorated with 
floral marquetry, is the earliest type of mirror 
in Lord Plender’s collection. It dates from 
some time during the first twenty years of the 
reign of Charles II, when mirrors of this 
design with frames of a wide and bold ovolo 
section were much in vogue. The frames of 
these mirrors were made of polished wood, 
usually of walnut or olive, some being 
ornamented with marquetry. Many must 
also have been made with frames of Japan 
lacquer, but only a few examples of these are 
extant. 

Mirrors of this design were invariably 
fitted with hoods of semicircular form, similar 
to the one illustrated. A large number have 
survived without hoods which, because of their 
fragile construction, were easily damaged and 
broken. All mirrors of this type, whether 
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FIG. I. A MIRROR WITH FRAME DECORATED WITH FLORAL MARQUETRY AND BIRDS 
Temp. Charles II 
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large or small, have the same proportions as 
regards the height and width of the frame. 

The design of this rectangular hooded 
mirror was undoubtedly introduced into 
England from the Continent where, however, 
frames of ebony and tortoiseshell veneer were 
more in favour. From the knowledge that we 
have of seventeenth-century mirrors this par- 
ticular type would appear to be the only one 
that had any considerable vogue up to the 
reign of William and Mary. To show, how- 
ever, that other types of mirrors existed the 
following advertisement from the “ Kingdom’s 
Intelligencer,” of the year 1661, may be 
quoted : “‘ Stoln from a house in York Street 
about the twentieth of November last, a 
looking-glasse about thirty inches long, and 
twenty inches broad, the frame of it is carved, 
an eagle on the top of it, and gilded with 
burnisht gold. . . .” 

The existence of a burnished gold mirror 
with a bird surmounting it as early as 1661 is 
difficult to account for when the design of 
those mirrors that are extant belonging to that 
date is considered. There is a type of mirror 
dating from the Charles II period, usually of 
Dutch or Flemish provenance, with the frame 
carved with a design of amorini amidst con- 
ventional foliage; such mirror frames, usually 
made of deal, were, however, more often 
silvered than gilt. It is possible that the mirror 
referred to in the advertisement was one of 
this kind. 

Another contemporary advertisement which 
reveals the existence of a type of Charles II 
mirror, no example of which is known today, 
can also be cited. This advertisement appeared 
in the “ Mercurius Publicus ” under the date 
August 30, 1660, and reads as follows : “ Stoln 
the second of September out of a Dining room 
in Holborn, a large looking glasse set ina Ebony 
frame a Landskip being drawn at the bottom 
of the glasse with a Shepperdess, a lamb, a 
Goat and several other figures.” In the 
middle of the eighteenth century the decoration 
of mirrors with a painted design in the Chinese 
taste was much in vogue. From the foregoing 
advertisement in which the mirror glass is 
described as being decorated with a “ Land- 
skip,” it would appear that this method of 
decoration was also used in the time of 
Charles II. The survival of an example of 
such a mirror has not been recorded, and this 
again shows how unreliable is the knowledge 


that we possess today, especially when it is 
confined entirely to those examples that}have 
survived. 











FIG. III. A MIRROR WITH BEVELLED GLASS 
BORDERED FRAME 


Temp. William and Mary 


In the reign of William and Mary mirrors 
of taller proportions came into vogue, and the 
mirror plate, instead of being in one piece, was 
divided into two. The join of the two plates 
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FIG. II. A MIRROR WITH GLASS-BORDERED FRAME DECORATED WITH ENGRAVED DESIGN 
Temp. William and Mary 
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usually occurred at the spring of the shaped 
arched top which was a particularly favourite 
feature in the design of mirrors at this period 
(see Figs. II and III). In these two examples 
the join of the plates is below the spring of the 
arch, which defect is undoubtedly due to the 
difficulty of making mirror plates at this period 
of large dimensions. When, however, the 
junction of the two plates does coincide with 
the spring of the arch it considerably improves 
the design, as it acts as a transom. The 
division of the plate into two also gives a tall 
mirror a proportion which it would lack if the 
plate were in one piece. 

The following interesting advertisement 
from the “Postman” under the date 
February 13, 1700, shows that at this date the 
makers of looking-glass were getting over the 
difficulties of manufacturing it in large plates. 
‘““ Large Looking glass Plates, the like never 
made in England before, both for size and 
goodness are now made at the old Glass house 
at Foxhall, known by the name of the Duke of 
Buckingham’s House, Where all persons may 
be furnished with rough plates from the 
smallest sizes to those of six foot in length, 
and proportionable breadth, at reasonable 
rates.” 

The tall mirror illustrated (Fig. II) is an 
especially beautiful and interesting example, 
the elaborately engraved glass border being a 
most unusual feature in an English mirror, 
though not uncommon in mirrors of Con- 
tinental provenance. The moulded border 
executed in cut glass of the mirror illustrated 
(Fig. IIT) is the type that is more usually found 
on English mirrors. 

The following advertisement from the 
“London Gazette” of November 14, 1698, 
concerning these moulded borders is of interest, 
as it shows that at this time this moulding and 
cutting of the borders to mirrors was executed 
by a machine, and not by hand, as is generally 
supposed to be the case. “‘ The Engine for 
Grinding, Pollishing and Cutting Looking- 
Glass Plates (for which a Patent is granted by 
his Majesty) by which Glass is truly Ground 
and Polished with the best black Pollish, and 
also the Borders cut most curiously Hollow, 
and with a better Lustre than any heretofore 
done.” 

It would be interesting to know whether 
the black polish mentioned in the advertisement 
had anything to do with the black reflection 


which is so typical a feature of eighteenth- 
century mirrors today. ; 
The tall mirror illustrated (Fig." IV) with 
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FIG. IV. A MIRROR WITH FRAME DECORATED WITH 
GREEN AND GOLD LACQUER 


Circa 1725 


the frame decorated with “‘ Japan-Work ” on 
a green ground is an unusual lacquer example 
as it measures nearly 6 ft. in height. Judging 
from the number of advertisements in con- 
temporary newspapers inserted by cabinet- 
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makers for the sale of lacquer furniture by 
auction, considerable quantities of it must 
have been made in the late seventeenth and 
early eighteenth centuries. The rarity of it 


FIG. V. 
A MIRROR, ONE OF 
A PAIR, WITH GILT 
GESSO AND CARVED 
WOOD FRAME 
Circa 1720 


today is no doubt due to the high percentage 
of destruction owing to the inability of lacquer, 
which is composed of paint and varnish, to 
withstand wear and also because the carcase 
on which the lacquer was superimposed was 
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made of deal, a wood which is especially 
susceptible to the inroads of the worm. 

In the best quality lacquer work the surface 
of the deal was first of all veneered with a 


smooth wood, such as a fruit wood. This 
veneer gave a far better foundation for the 
lacquering than deal, and also prevented the 
surface from being disfigured by cracks through 
the opening of the joints of the carcase through 
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shrinkage. The veneer covered the joints and 
it was only occasionally that it split through 
shrinkage. 

The two carved wood and gilt gesso mirrors 
illustrated (Figs. V and VI) are especially 





( y — 
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noteworthy examples owing to the excellence 
of their design. Both these mirrors date from 
the reign of George I, and the low relief 
ornament decorating their crestings is of gesso 
work, i.e. the ornament being carved on a 
gesso ground, and not out of the wood itself. 





This type of gilt gesso mirror, which came into 
vogue in the reign of William and Mary and 
lasted until the beginning of George I’s reign, 
is especially noteworthy because of the beauty 
of its design. In character the design is not 


FIG. VI. 

A MIRROR WITH 
GILT GESSO AND 
CARVED WOOD 
FRAME 
Circa 1720 
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architectural, as it lacks the classical pediment, 
so favourite a feature in the design of mirrors 
dating from the reigns of George I and 
George II. In design the frame of this type 
of mirror was composed of a series of elegant 
scrolls which culminated in an_ elaborate 
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FIG. VII. A MIRROR WITH FRAME VENEERED WITH BURR WALNUT AND 
GILT ENRICHMENTS. Circa 1725 
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cresting. The use of motifs such as shells and 
eagle heads was typical of this particular kind 
of mirror. The mirror was only contained at 
the sides by a thin moulding. 

The example (Fig. V) is terminated at the 
bottom by an apron-piece which, together 
with the cresting at the top, form a complete 
and harmonious design. The mirror (Fig. VI) 


FIG, VIII. 


George I. The flat surfaces of the frame are 
decorated with fine mottled burr walnut 
veneer, the mouldings and enrichments alone 
being of carved wood gilt. The combination 
of walnut and gold is an especially happy one, 
the warm colour of the walnut acting as a foil 
to the gilding. This architectural type of 
mirror, which came into vogue in the early 
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DETAIL OF CRESTING OF MIRROR 


(illustrated Fig. VII 


is terminated abruptly at the bottom by a 
straight moulding; the reason for this is 
undoubtedly because this mirror was intended 
to hang above a side-table, the table and the 
mirror forming one complete design. Because, 
therefore, it no longer possesses its comple- 
mentary table its design should not be criticized 
adversely. 

Fig. VII is a beautiful example of a mirror 
of the architectural type of the reign of 


xX 


part of the eighteenth century, continued until 
the mid-eighteenth century, when mirrors of 
an elaborate rococo design, often displaying 
Chinese and Gothic motifs, replaced them in 
the public taste. Such a rococo mirror is 
illustrated (Fig. IX). This example, although 
of the most beautiful execution as regards its 
carving, is restless in its design as compared 
with the dignity and reserve of the early 
George I example (Fig. V). Over-elaboration 
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of a form which is weak and undecided in its 
outline shows a decadence in design. The 
designers of mirror frames in the mid-eigh- 
teenth century had lost the traditional feeling 
for design so prominently displayed by their 
predecessors of the William and Mary and 
Queen Anne period. Forsaking the principles 
of design which hitherto had been so well 
understood, they sought for novelty by making 
a design of ornament only, as they ignored the 


FIG. IX. 
A MIRROR WITH CARVED 
WOOD AND GILT FRAME 
OF ELABORATE MOROCCO 


DESIGN Circa 1750 


principle that ornament should be used to 
enrich a structure because it cannot itself 
compose a design. It was not until 1770 when 
the influence of Robert Adam began to be felt 
that mirrors again became of good design. 
With his ingenious taste he designed the 
structure of a mirror and then made it elegant 
with appropriate ornament which was always 
subordinate to the form. 

It is because of this question of design that 
the study of late seventeenth- and eighteenth- 
century mirrors is of such interest. Their 
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design, changing according to the various 
fashions in vogue, can be traced from the 
reign of Charles II to the end of that of 
George III. The evolution of the various 
styles overlaps. Some styles gradually merge 
into others, whereas others remain distinctive. 
Those of the best design unquestionably be- 
longed to the period of Charles II to George II, 
and it is to these mirrors that the student and 
collector should pay attention. 


The late eighteenth-century mirrors of the 
Adam school of design are elegant and pretty, 
but lack the fine proportions and line of the 
earlier mirrors. It must not be thought that 
all mirrors of the earlier period are of good 
design, as many of them display defects of 
proportion and lack elegance of form. It 
should be the aim of the student and collector 
to discern the difference between those of good 
and those of bad design, as it is only the former 
that will have lasting value both esthetically 
and economically. 











A NEWLY DISCOVERED VOLUME PRINTED BY 
WILLIAM CAXTON 


PYLGREMAGE OF THE SOWLE 
By W. LOFTUS HARE 











7 Watton the firft Introducer of Printing: into England. 


PART I—BIBLIOGRAPHICAL PARTICULARS 


O event in the book world during the past 

season has been of such importance as the 

discovery of a volume—a copy hitherto un- 

known to bibliographers—printed by William 
Caxton, the first of the long line of English printers. 
APOLLO has been allowed to inspect this precious volume, 
and to give the first detailed account of it, by courtesy 
of Messrs. William H. Robinson, Ltd., the booksellers 
of Pall Mall, amongst whose treasures the book is now 
the chief ornament. 

The rarity of a work by the first English printer 
may be judged by the fact that of the books printed by 
Caxton, 104 are represented by extant examples or 
fragments; of twenty-seven separate works only a single 
copy remains, while of one production, the first edition 
of “ The Golden Legend ” twenty-nine copies are known 
to exist. Our volume belongs now to a class of five 
books of which six copies each are recorded. 

Before giving an account of the bibliographical and 
literary interest of the new discovery, it may not be amiss 


to give a résumé of the career of England’s proto-typo- 
grapher. Born about 1421, and apprenticed for some 
years to a London merchant, Caxton some time after 
1441 went to Burgundy. He spent about thirty years in 
the Low Countries, and rose to the position of “‘ Governor 
to the English Nation” (i.e. English merchants) at 
Bruges. It was after his retirement from active work that 
he began, as a pastime, his translation of the “‘ Recuyell of 
the Historyes of Troye.” He finished the translation 
while at Cologne in 1471, and it is supposed that it is 
there that he became interested in the new art of printing. 
On his return to Bruges he set up a press to supply the 
demand for copies of the “ Recuyell.” In 1475 he 
printed at Bruges ‘‘ The Game and Playe of the Chesse,”’ 
the first book printed in the English language. In 1476 
Caxton returned to England and set up a press in the 
Abbey precincts at Westminster, where in the next year he 
executed the first book printed in England. After six 
years steady printing, during which time he gradually 
incorporated various improvements into his books, he pro- 
duced the work which is the subject of the present article. 

This Caxton volume is of great interest in several 
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ways, and it is many years since such a fine example has 
come into the market. The book is John Lydgate’s 
translation of a work attributed to Jehan de Galopes; 
it is a prose version of Guillaume de Deguilleville’s 
poem “ Le Pélerinage de |’Ame,” and was printed by 
Caxton at Westminster and finished June 6, 1483. 

To begin with a bibliographical description, there is 
no title page to the book as we know title pages. The 
practice of placing the name of the work on a separate 
leaf at the beginning of a volume was, at this date, 
unknown. Caxton, in printing all his books (with one 
exception), followed the current practice of simply heading 
the first page with the name of the treatise. In this he 
was but following strictly in the manuscript tradition 
which his new art was destined to supersede. The 
heading of the first page reads (see Fig. I) :— 

“THIS BOOK IS INTYTLED THE PYLGREMAGE OF THE 
SOWLE TRANSLATED OUTE OF FRENSSHE IN TO ENGLYSSHE. 
WHICH BOOK IS FUL OF DEUOUTE MATERS TOUCHYNG THE 
SOWLE, AND MANY QUESTYONS ASSOYLED TO CAU_ SE A 
MEN TO LYUE THE BETTER IN THIS WORLD. AND IT CON- 
TEYNETH FYUE  BOOKES AS IT APPERETH HERAFTER BY 
CHAPYTRES,”’ 

The book is printed throughout in what is known as 
Caxton’s type 4. This is a type very near indeed to 
modern English, and is the smallest of any used by 
Caxton. A full page consists of forty lines, and there are 
running headlines and foliation numbers at the head of 
each page. It is fortunate, indeed, that in this copy the 
margins have been very little trimmed, and it is, to use a 
bibliographical term, a “‘ very large” copy. The beauty 
of the page is well shown in our illustrations, and one may 
wonder at it being the birth of the printing art in this 
country. The paper is stout and good, and will still exist 
when the cheaper materials of the present day have rotted 
away. En passant, one can well appreciate that the contem- 
porary mind would consider even Caxton’s paper epheme- 
ral, used as they would be to the imperishable vellum. 

At the beginning of each chapter space has been left 
for the insertions of two-, three-, or six-line initials, 
which were to be drawn by hand. In this is shown the 
last lingering connection with the manuscript art, which 
the new vehicle of knowledge was about to supersede. 
It is on record that Caxton employed up to 1485 the 
services of a scrivener or rubrisher to paint in these 
initial letters, and to make paragraph marks in appropriate 
places. Small guide letters were inserted in the blank 
spaces for the convenience of the scrivener. The British 
Museum copy is rubricated up to folio xxx, but the 
present example is more or less untouched. A little 
while after this present production Caxton introduced 
into his books the printed woodcut initial. 

The volume, when it left Caxton’s workshop in 
June 1483, consisted of 114 leaves, four of which were 
entirely blank. No entirely complete copy, with all the 
blank leaves, is known. Five other copies are known, only 
one of which is in private hands. The copies are: British 
Museum; John Rylands’ Library, Manchester; St. John’s 
College, Oxford; Sion College; and the Pierpont Morgan 
Library in the United States. Of these, only two (British 
Museum and John Rylands’) contain the whole of the text. 

Our copy lacks, in addition to the blank leaves, three 
leaves of text, viz. A8, N1, and N8, which must have 
been torn out after binding. Also a very curious 
and interesting feature of the present copy is that the 
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whole of signature E is represented by signature E of 
another work of Caxton’s, Lydgate’s “‘ Lyfe of our 
Lady,” published in the following year, 1484. This 
mistake probably occurred in Caxton’s workshop, and is 
an error easily made in “ collecting ” and binding up the 
sheets of different books of the same size. It would be 
interesting to know if there is any record of a similar 
error in any other Caxton book—two Caxtons in one ! 

It is an extremely fine crisp copy, comparable only 
to the beautiful copy in the British Museum. Five other 
copies are recorded as having appeared in public sales 
during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, but 
their present owners have not been traced, though one or 
two of these copies may be identical with the five definitely 
traced. The newly-discovered copy measures 10,'; in. 
by 7: in., and is in an eighteenth-century calf binding, 
with armorial stamp on sides. 

Of the five copies hitherto known, one of them (the 
Pierpont Morgan copy) was found to vary slightly from 
the others in the printing of sheet F. Our copy is of this 
rarer issue. The book concludes with the following 
colophon :— 

“* HERE ENDETH THE DREME OF PYLGREMAGE OF THE 
SOULE TRANSLATED OUTE OF FRENSSHE IN TO ENGLYSSHE 
WITH SOMWHAT OF ADDICIONES THE YERE OF OURE LORD 
M.cccc & THYRTEN AND ENDETH IN THE VIGY LE OF 
SEYNT BARTHOLOMEW. 

““EMPRYNTED AT WESTMESTRE BY WILLIAM CAXTON 
AND FYNYSSHED THE SIXTH DAY OF JUYN THE YERE OF 
OUR LORD M.CCCC.LXxxilj | AND THE FIRST YERE OF THE 
REGNE OF KYNGE EDWARD THE FYFTHE.” 

It is, indeed, the only book from the press of Caxton 
known to bear the name of Edward V, who was mur- 
dered in the Tower in the very same month of June 1483. 

Our facsimile reproductions of folios ii, xxxi and cx, 
together with the insertion from the “Lyfe of our 
Lady,” give the impression of the beauty of the text; the 
fine border lines represent, approximately, the size of the 
margins. 

PART II—LITERARY HISTORY 


Every book, even the most modern and familiar, has 
a history; and, in the present instance, some penetration 
into its antecedents is more than ordinarily interesting 
and will be justified here now that the work has been 
studied objectively. 

Guillaume de Deguilleville 

Preachers of the Middle Ages are known to have 
adopted the habit of spiritualizing the tales and jests 
familiar to the people for the purposes of religious 
literature. The practice was followed by Guillaume de 
Deguilleville, a Cistercian monk of Pontigny, who 
became the Prior of the Abbey of Chaalis. He took for 
his model the celebrated “‘ Roman de la Rose ” and com- 
posed a poem of great length, containing, indeed, more 
than 36,000 lines. To this work he gave the title “ Le 
Romant des Trois Pélerinages.”” His labours were 
completed about 1335. Dissatisfied with his production, 
however, he recast the whole into three separate parts 
which he described, respectively, as “‘ Le Pélerinage de la 
Vie Humaine,” “ Le Pélerinage de l’Ame,” and “ Le 
Pélerinage du Jésus Christ.””. These poems were com- 
pleted about the year 1358. A fine mianuscript copy lies 
in the Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris (No. 6988/2), and it 
has been printed in several editions. 
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Fig. II}, Folio vii, verso, of signature E of Fohn Lydgate’s ‘Life of Our Lady,’ printed by Caxton in 1484, 
and inserted in error in place of signature E of ‘The Pylgremage.’ The type is No. 4a 
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Fig. IV, Folio Cx verso, containing the colophom with date of the translation Aug. 23, 1413, 
and the printing Fune 6, 1483; with MS. additions 
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De Deguilleville’s life is believed to have extended 
from 1294 to 1358. He was primarily a poet, remarkable 
for the length rather than the high quality of his pro- 
ductions; nevertheless, he had a great vogue, and two of 
his long poems were transposed from archaic French 
into contemporary prose, translated into English, and 
finally printed in England and France. A critical edition 
of the text by Stiirzinger appeared in the years 1893, 
1895 and 1897. 

There may have been more than one prose version 
written in French of “‘ L’Ame.”” There certainly was one 
by a personage who now claims our attention. 


CAXTON AND HIS PRESS 
For the litrary of the Vice-Rega. Residence, New Delhi 


By Vivian Forbes 


Jean de Gallopes 

This translator comes before us in at least three works 
and a number of notices in the bibliographies. He is 
known as Jean de Gallopes, and the statement of the 
French critics that he was ‘‘ without doubt of English 
origin” is substantially reliable. His surname, indeed, 
betrays his origin, for, in the Middle Ages, a name of 
several variants appears in English documents as le Galey, 
le Waley, le Waleis, le Walsshe, all of which, in Anglo- 
French, mean simply ‘“ The Welshman,” just as in 
France an Englishman would receive the surname 
“* Langlois.” When, therefore, our transposer describes 
himself as “ dit le Galoys”” he wishes to say that he is 
known as Jehan le Gallois or John the Welshman. The 
form “ de Gallopes ” is no doubt a French corruption. 

The year and place of birth of Jean are not known, but 
it may be provisionally suggested that he was born not later 
than 1390 in this island. Henry V, who came to the 
English throne in March 1413, provides, as we shall see, 
the terminus a quo for Gallopes’ literary activity. The 
invasion of France followed in 1415, and the famous 
treaty of Troyes, making Henry the Regent of France 
and the heir to its throne, was signed in 1420, the English 
King being at the apex of his power. In 1421 Henry V 


was back in England, leaving his uncle, the Duke of 
Exeter, in charge of French affairs. 


The Bonaventure-Gallopes 

We may now turn to the prologue of a work by 
Gallopes which seems to reflect, almost to describe, the 
exact conditions of the hour and to enable us to date his 
first known work with something like precision. It was 
a translation of a Latin book known as “ Meditationes 
Vite Christi,” attributed erroneously to Bonaventure, 
but actually composed by a Friar Minor for a Poor Clare. 

A beautiful illuminated manuscript lies at Corpus 
Christi College, Cambridge, with a prologue in French, 
of which the following is a translation. A later note 
adds that the book belonged to King Henry V, whose 
portrait it contains : wor 

“The Golden Book of Meditations on the life of 
Our Saviour Jesus Christ, according to Bonaventura. 

“ To the noble, mighty and victorious Prince, Henry 
the Fifth of this name, by the Grace of God King of 
England, Heir and Regent of France and Duke of 
Ireland,—your humble chaplain Jehan (Jean) Galopes, 
known as ‘ le Gallois,’ Dean of the Collegiate Church of 
St. Louis de la Saulsoye, in the diocese of Evreux, in your 
Duchy of Normandy, and within the territory of the 
Earl of Harcourt, appertaining to the mighty and potent 
Prince and my beloved Lord—the Lord Duke of Exeter, 
your noble uncle, to whom I owe honour, obedience and 
subjection.” 

Thomas Beaufort, Duke of Exeter, was step-uncle to 
Henry V, at whose death he returned to England to share 
in the care of the young King Henry VI; he died in 1426. 
The title “‘ Heir and Regent of France” was conferred 
in 1420, while Charles VI retained the title of King. 

It may be added that an English version of the 
“‘ Bonaventure” was printed by Caxton about 1488 in 
type No. 5. A copy can be seen in the King’s Library 
at the British Museum. 

The facts given above warrant our belief that the 
“* Meditationes”” may be dated about 1420-1. The 
presentation is more likely to have been made in France 
where John the Welshman had settled long enough to 
have become the Dean of the Collegiate Church founded 
in 1313 by William, Earl of Harcourt. 


The Bedford-Gallopes 

We now meet Gallopes in another aspect. Henry V 
died on August 31, 1422, in his thirty-fourth year, 
leaving his affairs to the care of his brothers, Gloucester 
and Bedford. The latter became Regent of France. 
Then followed the desolating war in which Joan of Arc 
figured as the central heroine and victim, and the death 
of the Duke of Bedford in 1435. « 

Our second book is a version in French prose of 
‘* Pélerinage de l’Ame,” again by the hand of Gallopes. 
There is a perfect copy in the Bibliothéque Nationale, 
Paris (MS. No. 7086), which we have been able to inspect. 
The prologue reads :— 

** Je, vostre humble ‘chapellain, ay transpose de rime 
en prose le livre de icellui pelerinage de l’ame, pour 
esclaircir et entendre la matiere la contenue en briefves 
paroles.” 

The Duke of Bedford was the statesman and 
warrior who gave his name to the “ Bedford Book of 
Hours,” in respect to which an interesting study appeared 
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in APOLLO in September 1930. The Duke held his office 
of Regent of France from 1422 to his death in 1435 at 
Rouen, and with the capture of Paris by the armies of 
Charles VII the book must have fallen into French 
hands. It is doubtful if Lydgate ever saw the Gallopes- 
Bedford manuscript. 

We are enabled to place this manuscript with some 
confidence about 1430, the year when Joan of Arc fell 
into the Duke of Bedford’s hands. 


for Laval, in 1461. He would then be no more than 
seventy-one years of age. This last-named work may 
have been the original of the books printed at Lyons 
in 1486—three years after Caxton’s—and at Paris in 1506. 


The Verad-Gallopes 
One more document belongs to the series with which 
we are here concerned. A prose version of “ L’Ame” 
was printed in 1499 by Antoine Verad of Paris, which 





JEAN DE GALLOPES PRESENTING HIS WORK TO THE DUKE OF BEDFORD 


By courtesy of the Director of the Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris 


The Laval-Gallopes 

Gallopes is also credited with the prose translation of 
de Deguilleville’s “‘ Pélerinage de Vie Humaine.” J. C. 
Brunet (Manuel II, p. 1823, 1861) says of him that he 
made the version at the request of Jeanne de Laval, 
Queen of Jerusalem and Sicily, and Duchess of Anjou, in 
February 1461, being her very humble clerk, servant and 
subject then living at Angers. Celestine Port, however 
Dictionaire Historique II, p. 224, 1876), thinks it incredible 
that Gallopes should be engaged on a translation of the 
same work thirty years after the version he made for the 
Duke of Bedford. But Port is mistaken in describing 
it as “‘ the same work.” It is not impossible that Gallopes, 
if born about 1390, may have executed translations as 
follow: Of “ Bonaventure,” for Henry V, in 1420; 
of “ L’Ame,” for Bedford, in 1430; of “‘ Vie Humaine,” 
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the catalogue of the Bibliotheque Nationale describes as 
“redigé en prose par Jean Gallopes.” It bears no 
author’s nor translator’s name. The opening words, 
here translated, are of interest :— 

“* Here begins the table of this book and firstly The Pro- 
logue of the translator, folio first . . . Afterwards begins 
the book of ‘ The Pilgrimage of the Soul,’ folio i . . .” 
The Prologue opens as if it were the words of the author 
and closes as if it were written by the translator. It seems 
to refer to ‘ The Pilgrimage of Human Life’ which had 
already been printed by M. Husz in 1486 at Lyons, and 
again in 1499, both said to be “ redigé en prose par 
Jean Gallopes.” 

““In my former book I described the vision in my 
dream (indicating) the Pilgrimage of Human Life and 
the various events and happenings met with in a long 
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life, whether one is rich or poor (and for whatever 
purpose). Now, in this present work, I wish to explain 
the vision in my dream, of the pilgrimage of the soul— 
which came upon me when awake, after considering the 
subject of the first dream. At this point I awoke, and 
found myself in my bed, and when I had thought over 
the things above described, I wrote them down as follows : 
Here beginneth the Pilgrimage of the Soul—in prose.” 

The table of the Gallopes-Verad contains 87 para- 
graphs, while the Lydgate-Caxton is divided into five 
books and 127 chapters. The French version has 
170 pages of text and the English one 110. A careful 
comparison of the two works brings the conviction that 
the English is not a “translation” of the French text 
used by Verad. 

Verad’s colophon dates the work April 27, 1499. 


John Lydgate 

The historical issue is of some importance. Critics 
would have us believe that the book under notice, printed 
by Caxton, was turned into English prose from the 
Gallopes-Bedford French prose; but that cannot be. 
The colophon already quoted contains decisive words 
which make this impossible. If Gallopes did not enter 
the service of the Duke of Bedford till 1422, and his 
dedication was made in 1430 when the Pylgremage had 
been in existence for at least seventeen years, it may 
have been translated out of the French poem of Deguille- 
ville into English prose, or from a much earlier copy of 
Gallopes’ prose. The British Museum catalogue derives 
it from ‘“‘ the second part of G. de G.’s ‘ Romant’” 
(1.B. 55069), and attributes it to the pen of John 
Lydgate, a monk of Bury, to whom we may now turn 
our atiention. 

Lydgate’s life period extended from about 1370 to 
1451. He was born near Newmarket, became a sub-deacon 
in 1389, deacon in 1393, priest in 1397, and prior in 1423. 
He was a friend and contemporary of Chaucer, a court 
poet, a voluminous writer and translator. He was 
familiar with de Deguilleville’s work, for he translated 
“Le Pélerinage de la Vie Humaine ” for the Earl of 
Salisbury in Paris in 1426 under the title “‘ The Life of 
Man,” a long poem edited by Dr. F. J. Furnivall, and 
printed in 1905 for the Roxburghe Club. 


“ The Life of our Lady” 

Lydgate, like Gallopes, earned the patronage of 
Henry V, to whom he showed his “ Troy Book ” on its 
completion in 1420; and we learn that the king invited 
him to compose a poem on “ The Life of Our Lady.” 
This work was completed obviously between 1420 and 
1422, before the death of Henry V, to which it does 
not refer, and contains the author’s interesting prologue, 
rendered here in modern English from the contemporary 
phraseology, as follows :— 

“This book was compiled by Dan John Lydgate, 
monk of Bury, at the excitation and Stirring of the noble 
and Victorious prince Harry the fifth, in the honour, 
glory and reverence of the birth of our most Blessed 
Lady, maid, wife and mother of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
Chaptered as followeth by this table.” 

The table contains 82 chapters and the text is all in 
verse. The book was printed by William Caxton in 
1484, and, as already stated, sixteen pages—the fourteenth 
of which is our Fig. I1I—were bound up in our Caxton. 


CONCLUSIONS 


This rather long historical recital, so interesting in 
itself, presents a special problem which may now be 
formulated, and perhaps solved with some degree of 
satisfaction, by a table of the significant dates assigned to 
the group of works here discussed : 


No. 
1. De Dezuilleville’s ‘ * Vie Humaie” .. or .. 1330 
2 9%” ay ae oa sh «> Sees 
3. ** Jesus Christ ” ne a o 
4. Gallopes’ prose translation of No.2... ae oo * BQRO 
5. Lydgate’s translation of No. 4 . = ss os 5459 
6. * Life of Our L dy ” for Henry V -. 4421 
7 Gallopes’ ‘ * Bonaventure ” for Henry V . 1421 
8. Lydgate’s English translation of No. 1 for Salisbury . -- 1426 
g. Gallopes’ new Dedication of No. 4 to Bedford ‘ 1430 
10. 99 French prose translation of No. 1 for Lav al 1461 
11. Lydgate-Caxton of No. § printed ne - .- 1483 
12. 99 of No. 6 printed oe - -. 1484 
13. Gallopes-Husz of No. 10 printed, Lyons x .. 1486 
14. Gallopes-Verad of No. 4 printed, Paris ve -- 1499 
15. Gallopes-Husz of No. 13 printed, Lyons os .. 1499 


The best solution of the historical problem here 
offered, and without serious discredit to the critics, is to 
suppose that Gallopes made, as early as 1410, his first 
* transposing ”’ of No. 2, which fell into Lydgate’s hands 
for his English translation in 1413, and that Gallopes 
made a new MS. Dedication of his early work for 
Bedford in 1430. There is, however, no documentary 
evidence for this deduction from the known facts. Blades 
was certainly mistaken in supposing that Lydgate’s 
translation of 1413 was made from the Gallopes-Bedford 
document of 1430, and one other eminent writer has 
followed him in this remarkable error. 


The general content of our book may be judged from 
folio ii in Fig. I. . .“‘ how the sowle departeth fro the 
body, And how the fende assayleth the sowle, Capitulo 
Primo . . . How the sowle answeryth to Synderesys, 
and he ageyne to the sowle, Capitulo xx.” 


Attention is called to the lines of folio ii, here 
reproduced : 

“And many questyons assoyled to cause a man 
to lyue the better in this world.” 

Being intrigued with the word “ assoyled ”’ we took 
some pleasure in searching for its meaning. It comes 
originally from the Latin absolvere (to discharge, release, 
dismiss), and passes into old French by the softening of 
b into s in the prefix. In Middle English it appeared as 
assoilen (to pardon, to discharge) in Chaucer, and in 
Anglo-French as assoiler (to pardon). In Spenser assoz/ 
has the meaning “ to solve,” which brings us to the final 
meaning found in Lydgate’s other translation of 
Deguilleville’s first poem, ‘“‘ The Pilgrimage of the Life 
of Man.” Here line 5597 reads : 

. “that I devyse 
To assoyl thyn Argument 
ffynally to myn intent.” 

Here the word signifies “ solve” or “‘ explain,” as it 
must do in our passage quoted above; many questions 
are solved in the book, not absolved. 

There is one question left unassoyled here. Some 
juvenile reader of our book was trying his pen in Latin 
and English on the last page and, as if to avoid the wrath 
of its owner, he wrote: Ego sum bonus puer qndm deus 
amat. 
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EARLY AMERICAN GLASS 


By W. G. 


NLY during the present century has the American 
collector devoted much attention to the glass 
made in various parts of the United States from 
the days of Caspar Wistar and “‘ Baron” Stiegel 
in the eighteenth century to the many widely scattered 
and frequently occurring small factories which followed 
in their wake throughout the closing years of the eigh- 
teenth and early and mid years of the nineteenth centuries. 

None has displayed greater prescience than Mr. 
George S. McKearin, of Hoosick Falls, N.Y., who, 
having had his interest aroused some fifteen years ago, 
is now rightly considered one of the most authoritative 
students of early American glass. 

His endeavour resulted in the formation of a collection 
remarkable in its comprehensiveness as to factory repre- 
sentation and unique in its continuity, illustrating in 
fact the entire development of the art and craft of glass- 
making in America. 

To the student of American glass one fact soon 
becomes apparent: native proprietors of glass houses 
were practically unknown up to 1825, almost all of them 
being of foreign birth, coming from England, Holland, 
Germany, and Bohemia. 

In the seventeenth century, in fact, the American 
settlers were so busy with the expansion of their great 
country that they had little time to devote to glass- 





FIG. I. TALL SAPPHIRE-BLUE GLASS URN AND 
COVER. 14}inches high 
Stiegel Type 
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making. Some poor quality glass was made, it is true; 
there was a glass factory established as early as 1609, 
but most of that used by the better-class families” was 
imported. 





FIG. II. BLUE GLASS COVERED MUG, DARK-BLUE 
GLASS WITH OPAQUE WHITE RIM 
Stiegel Type 


Various other factories were established, but almost 
all of them closed after a brief existence. There was one 
factory on Manhattan Island which was in existence 
from 1645 to 1767, but it was notuntil well on into the eigh- 
teenth century that glassmaking in America became a 
firmly established industry. 

Both Wistar and Stiegel were of German birth, and 
only by the importation of Belgian, Venetian, English, 
and German workmen were they able to produce the 
glass which is now so eagerly sought for by American 
collectors. 

Foreign workmen employing foreign methods left 
their definite mark in American glass; and up to 1825, at 
least, a European prototype could be found for nearly 
every piece of glass made in America. 

Though Caspar Wistar preceded “ Baron” Stiegel 
by over a quarter of a century, the latter is undoubtedly 
the most romantic figure in the history of early American 
glass, and his name bears a kindred importance in 
eighteenth-century American glassmaking to that of 
Chippendale in the golden age of English furniture. 

His were, unquestionably, the first glassworks in 
America to produce commercially flint glass for table 
and decorative use vigorously competing with the English 
factories for the trade of the Colonies. And in his efforts, 
if he did not surpass, his productions certainly equalled, 
in range of colours and beauty of form and decoration, 
the finest glass made by his English and Continental 
competitors. 
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Early American Glass 


Like many another pioneer, Stiegel died in poverty 
and obscurity. His first enterprise, launched in 1763, 
ended in failure and bankruptcy a little more than 
ten‘ years later, but the heritage he left to collectors of 
American glass is a rich and varied one. 


inner surface of the mould. After the first gathering of 
glass on the blow-pipe had been allowed to cool and a 
second gathering made upon this foundation, the whole 
was slightly expanded by blowing and then blown into 
the hollow mould: the pattern being thus impressed 





FIG. Ill 
MUG, PATTERN-MOULDED, 
DEEP SAPPHIRE-BLUE 
Stiegel Type 


He, again, like Chippendale and some of his con- 
temporaries, gave his name to a definite style and tech- 
nique, and many factories followed his footsteps with 
varying degrees of success for more than half a century 
after his death. 


FIG. IV FIG. V FIG. VI FIG. VII 


FIG. III 


MOULDED SALT CUP IN BLUE, AND SAPPHIRE- 


BLUE PITCHER, PATTERN-MOULDED 
Stiegel Type 


on the partly-blown bubble of glass, which was then 
withdrawn and by blowing expanded to the desired size. 

Stiegel’s fine colouring is one of the safeguards which 
enables the collector to recognize this ware from the 
modern reproduction. 





FIG. VIII 
CLEAR FLINT CLEAR FLINT SAPPHIRE-BLUE DRUG BOTTLE SMALL CLEAR 
GLASS FLIP _ GLASS DRUG GLASS DRUG WITH PEWTER FLINT GLASS FLIP 
Attributed to Henry Nissle BOTTLE BOTTLE CAP, CLEAR — Enamelled with the inscription 


Stiegel Type Stiegel Type 


Stiegel glass—or, as perhaps it should be more properly 
called, Stiegel-type glass—is, generally speaking, the anti- 
thesis of that produced in the South Jersey factories. 
It followed more closely the fine quality and delicacy of 
the Venetian influence. It was moulded glass; that is, the 
glass was blown into small metal moulds, open at the top, 
with a design or pattern cut intaglio upon the smooth 


Y 


Stiegel Type 


FLINT GLASS ** We Two will be True ” 
Stiegel Type Later than Stiegel 


Among the first pieces were sugar-bowls and covers 
in cobalt or deep sapphire blue, with an expanded 
diamond or ogival pattern; flower vases in clear glass, 
blue, amethyst, and deep emerald green with a design of 
sunken panels encircling the lower part, and amethyst 
toilet or perfume bottles quite unlike anything found in 
England or on the Continent. 
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FIG. IX. FLIPS AND MUGS WITH ETCHED DECORATION OF CHARACTERISTIC STIEGEL 
DESIGNS.  Stiegel Type 








FIG. X. CUP AND SAUCER, HEAVY FIG. XI. AMETHYST GLASS- FIG. XII. DEEP 
DARK-REDDISH AMBER GLASS FOOTED BOWL SAPPHIRE-BLUE GLASS 
Wistar Type Stiegel Type Wistar Type and South Fersey 














7 = gr war. } 
FIG. XIII. PAIR OF GLASS COMPOTES 
[ypical South Jersey pieces. Attributed to the Bridgeton, New Jersey, Glassworks. Wistar Type and South Jersey 
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Early American Glass 


Quality and beauty were Stiegel’s goal and he un- Stiegel workman in a later American factory. It is sur- 
doubtedly took for his model the work of his many rounded with the inscription: ‘‘ We Two will be True.” 
English competitors in the Bristol district. At times Some fine Stiegel flips and mugs with etched decora- 
he succeeded so well that to distinguish between many tion of characteristic Stiegel design appear in Fig. IX, 


while two rare pieces are Figs. XI and 

XII, the latter being one of the finest 

amethyst bowls in existence. 

To Stiegel’s predecessor, Caspar 

Wistar, must be given the credit of estab- 
lishing the first glass factories in America 
to operate with any degree of success 
and to produce glass of sufficient quan- 
tity, beauty, and quality to merit pres- 
ervation from generation to generation. 
Emigrating to America in 1717, as early 
as 1727 he saw the need for glass in 
Pennsylvania and East and West Jersey, 
and in 1739 we find him sending to 
J Belgium for expert glass workers, and it 
was from them that Caspar and his son 
Richard learnt the art. Ten years later 
j other workmen came from Holland, and 
when Caspar died in 1752 his son was 
left to control a large and flourishing 
business. In 1765 the business was 
transferred from Salem County in New 
Jersey to a new factory at Mannheim, 
other workmen being sent for from 
Germany and Bristol in England. Like 
FIG. XVII. BOWL AND PITCHER, CLEAR BRILLIANT LIGHT-GREEN _™4ny other successfu! businesses, the 
GLASS. Probably made at Cleveland, New York, Glassworks Wistar works were badly hit by the Revo- 
New York State lution, and with the death of Richard in 

1781 the factory was finally shut down. 
specimens produced in the contemporaneous Bristol It is owing to these foreign workmen that we find 
factories and similar specimens from Stiegel’s factory is in Wistarburg and other South Jersey glass which followed 
almost impossible. in its wake, as well as in the work of Stiegel, the same 

After his failure Stiegel’s work was carried on by feeling in forms and decorative technique which from 
many of his workmen, and later by their des- 
cendants who trained in the Stiegel technique, 
followed so closely the Stiegel type in form, 
colour, and decorative technique that it is a 
difficulty, at times, with respect to ‘certain 
specimens, to say which are Stiegel and which 
were produced after the Stiegel tradition in 
some other early American factory. 

Our first illustration, which-shows a tall 
sapphire-blue glass urn with cover, shows 
many Stiegel characteristics. Though the 
exact locality of its origin is uncertain, it is, if 
not actually made at Stiegel’s factory, the 
work of a man trained in the Stiegel technique. 
Fig. II, the blue glass covered mug, is another 
rare and unusual specimen, the solid, flat, 
tapering handle beingdecorated with narrow 
lines of opaque white and turquoise blue. A 
duplicate of this piece is in the Hunter col- 
lection in the Metropolitan Museum, New 
York, Other sapphire-blue pieces are included 
in the third illustration, the pitcher in particu- 
lar being marked by typical Stiegel characters 

Figs. IV-VIII show a set of three pewter- 
capped drug bottles and a pair of small flips, . 
all decorated with coloured enamels. The oo a Lewes od is eps ” INDIVIDUAL oe 
first flip though probably later than the period Btwn by workmen in the Ohio and. Nid-Wester factories, exept for the 
of Stiegel’s factory, was possibly made by a Stiegel technique in these early Mid-Western factories 
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FIG. XIV. SAPPHIRE-BLUE GLASS MUG _ FIG. XV. VASE IN UNIQUE SHADE OF GREEN; SOUTH 
Wistar Type and South Fersey JERSEY PITCHER IN DEEP GREEN; AND A NEW YORK 
STATE WINE-GLASS IN CLEAR GREYISH BLUE 





FIG. XVI. SUGAR-BOWLS AND JUG, SAPPHIRE-BLUE, WITH OPAQUE WHITE RIM, 
PAT TERN-MOULDED 
South Fersey examples 





FIG. XIX. DARK EMERALD- FIG. XX. (1) PITCHER WITH BALL COVER AND FIG. XXI. CHALICE-SHAPED 
GREEN GLASS PITCHER 2) GREEN GLASS SUGAR-BOWL AND COVER VASE, HEAVY COBALT- 


WITH BALL COVER 1) Redford, New York, Glassworks. (2) Redwood BLUE GLASS 
Blown at the Saratoga Glassworks Glassworks, Watertown Attributed to the Lockport Glass- 
New York State New York Types works New York State 
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Early American Glass 


ancient times had been copied and perpetuated by the 
glassblowers of Persia, Venice, Spain, Germany, and 
England, and in turn passed on to America. 

Some changes in methods and improvement in 


referred to as “ lily pad.”” Applied threading around the 
neck and portion of the body and crimping of the foot 
are other South Jersey decorative features. As a later 
development, decoration was often obtained through the 





FIG. XXII 


AQUAMARINE GLASS 

BOWL AND PITCHER 

Attributed to the Lockport 
Glassworks 


LIGHT-GREEN 
GLASS BOWL 


Lancaster Glassworks 


Blown at the early Saratoga 


LIGHT-GREEN GREEN GLASS SUGAR- 
GLASS COMPOTE BOWL, BALL-SHAPED 
STOPPER 
** Mountain ” Glassworks 


New York State Glass 


equipment there may have been from time to time, but 
through all the centuries the graceful shapes and decorative 
technique of the ancient glassmaker have been retained. 

Of the existing Wistar pieces few were produced 
commercially, the chief output of the factory being 
window-glass and bottles. 





use of various colour combinations in swirled and looped 
effects, but few colours were used at the Wistar works. 
Most of these individual South Jersey pieces are 
blown from window or heavy bottle glass, and in this 
respect are quite different from the Stiegel or Stiegel- 
type glass, which was usually flint glass of fine quality. 





FIG. XXIII 
SUGAR-BOWL, “ BLACK ” 
GLASS. Made at the Mountain From the Congressville Factory 


EMERALD-GREEN 
GLASS VASE 


Saratoga Factory of Oscar Granger 


BOWL, EMERALD-GREEN 


New York State 


Saratoga Glass 


The beautiful bowls, pitchers, and other articles 
blown in this and other South Jersey factories were the 
work of individual workmen who made them for their 
families and friends. 

In form and treatment South Jersey glass is heavy 
and frequently crude. The decorative effects were 
achieved by the shape itself or by a super-imposed layer 
of glass tooled into a heavy swirl, or, more frequently, into 
a friezelike design often terminating in a broad flat pad 


It might be mentioned that South Jersey pieces are 
also occasionally encountered blown in pattern moulds 
from flint glass. 

Fig. X is a cup and saucer in heavy, dark-reddish 
amber glass, such pieces in early blown glass being 
extremely rare. 

The pair of glass compotes, Fig. XIII, are extremely 
rare in colour-shading, from clear glass in the upper part 
of the bowl to a decided peach colour in the lower part 
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ind in the stem and foot. They are attributed to the 
Bridgeton, New Jersey, glassworks, and are said to have 
been blown by a workman of the name of Fithian, who 
was employed at that factory. Another fine piece is the 
sapphire-blue glass mug, Fig. XIV, 
while of especial note in Fig XV is the 
emerald-green celery vase, almost unique 
in colour 





FIG. XXIV. LARGE PITCHER IN FIG. XXV. DEEP-GREEN 
GLASS QUART DECANTER 
WITH MUSHROOM STOPPER 
Attributed to the Keene Glassworks 
New England States 


BAROQUE PATTERN, 7} inches. 
Attributed by tradition to Frederick 
County, Maryland 
Blown three-mould glass 


While the use of pattern moulds was a characteristic 
of Stiegel’s works and not used extensively in the early 
South Jersey factories, specimens of South Jersey origin 
are occasionally found blown from flint glass and de- 
corated by this means. The cream-jug and sugar-bowl, 
Fig. XVI, are of this type. 

There were many factories scattered throughout the 
State of New York in the early and mid years of the 





FIG. XXVII. CONNECTICUT 
TALL AMBER GLASS JAR 
New England States 
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nineteenth century: the commercial products, like 
those in the South Jersey district, being largely window 
glass, bottles, flasks, and similar hollow ware. In prac- 
tically none of them was blown table ware or decorative 
glass produced commercially. Many of the 
New York State workmen appear to have 
been trained in the South Jersey technique, 
and in the individual pieces blown by them 





FIG. XXVI. PAIR OF DECANTERS 
Attributed to one of the early 
Maryland glassworks 
Blown three-mould glass 


the South Jersey tradition in form and decoration is 
closely followed. 

Some of the finest pieces, showing the super-imposed 
decorative threaded neck and crimped foot, which a few 
years ago were classed as Wistarburg glass, were the 
work of individual workmen in these early New York 
State glass houses. 

A characteristic colour encountered in this glass is 





FIG. XXVIII. LARGE PITCHER, PAT TERN-MOULD 2D, FIG. XXIX. CONNECTI- 
AND BLUE SUGAR-BOWL WITH COVER 
Typical Ohio and Mid-Western forms 
Probably made in an early Pittsburgh factory 


CUT CLEAR LIGHT 
OLIVE AMBER GLASS JAR 
New England States 














Early American Glass 


light green or aquamarine, frequently with a lovely 
turquoise tone, while other pieces are also found in 
beautiful shades of blue, amber, and occasionally in the 
dark olive-green referred to as “ black ” glass. 

A typical example of the type made at the Cleveland 
New York) glassworks, on the shores of Oneida Lake, 
is the bow! and pitcher in light green glass, Fig. XVII, 
while Fig. XIX and the bowl on the right of Fig. XXIII 





FIG. XXX. PAIR OF AMETHYST GLASS FINGER-BOWLS 


Possibly Bakewell, Page and Bakewell 
Ohio and Mid-Western States 


are characteristic examples of the “ offhand” pieces 
blown by workmen in the Saratoga glassworks. They 
were blown by Morris Holmes who, from the time he was 
apprenticed as a boy of fourteen at the ‘“‘ Mountain ” 
factory of Oscar Granger, was employed at the Saratoga 
glassworks until the factory went out of business. 

In Fig. XX are shown examples of the “lily pad ” 
decoration, the sugar-bowl having been made at the 
Redwood glassworks near Watertown and the pitcher 
at the Redford, New York, glassworks, near Plattsburg. 

The chalice-shaped vase, Fig. XXI, is a shade of 
blue characteristic of the Lockport glassworks, and 
occasionally encountered in flasks with the name blown 
in the glass. 

A fine group of New York State glass is shown in 
Fig. XII. With the exception of the threaded neck of the 
large sugar-bowl with ball cover, the decorative effect is 
achieved by graceful form. 

The centre piece in Fig. XXIII is an example of 
“ black” glass made at the “‘ Mountain ”’ glassworks of 
Oscar Granger, while the vase on the left is a rare example 
of the offhand pieces made by workmen in the Saratoga 
glassworks after the plant had been moved from “ Mount 
Pleasant ” to what is known as Congressville. 

Any grouping of the glass factories of New England 
must, of course, include the Sandwich glassworks and 
the factory of the New England Glass Company. Almost 
everything a large commercial glass house could produce 
was made in these factories, and it is usual to associate 
their names with pressed glass. Nevertheless, the fact 
remains that from 1820 to 1840 much of the finest blown- 
glass produced in America was made in these Massachu- 
setts and contemporaneous Pittsburgh factories. 

In New England, especially in Connecticut and New 
Hampshire, were many small glass houses; and, though 


their output was commercial, individual pieces produced 
by the workmen are today of comparative and frequently 
great rarity. Those blown in Keene and Stoddard, New 
Hampshire, often show the South Jersey technique. The 
glass was heavy bottle glass, and in colour dark amber, 
olive-amber, and olive-green. 

Similar to these were flasks in sunburst design and 
heavy square decanters, one of which is illustrated (Fig. 
XXV). Figs. XXVII and XXIX show two 
interesting jars blown by workmen in the 
early Connecticut factories. 

There is a continuation of the Stiegel form 
and decorative technique in much of the blown 
glass from Ohio and the Middle West. Stiegel’s 
workmen, after his glassworks closed down, 
found employment in the Pittsburgh and Ohio 
River districts, while the traditions were car- 
ried on by their descendants. Much of it 
was blown by individual workmen in pattern 
moulds, which equals the finest products of 
Stiegel’s own factories. 

At times they so closely follow the Stiegel 
tradition as to pass for actual Stiegel pieces. 
Owing to the similarity, much of this moulded 
glass is referred to as “‘ Ohio Stiegel.”’ 

In Fig. XVIII are shown some rare ex- 
amples of ‘‘ offhand ” individual pieces from 
these factories, while Figs. XXVIII, XXX, 
and XXXI show other characteristic pieces, the 
two last being probably from the Pittsburgh 
factory of Bakewell, Page and Bakewell. 

Blown three-mould glass is a distinctive product of 
the early nineteenth-century glass factories. Much of it 
was made at the Sandwich glassworks, and also at the 
New England Glass Company, while it was undoubtedly 
made at many other centres. Two typical pieces, 
Figs. XXIV and XXVI, we illustrate. 

Last season a part of Mr. McKearin’s collection was 








FIG. XXXI. HEAVY CLEAR FLINT GLASS COMPOTE 
Probably from the factory of Bakewell, Page and Bakewell 


Ohio and Mid-Western States 


sold at the American Art Association’s rooms in New 
York, but by far the most important section is reserved 
for sale this autumn. 

The thanks of the writer are due to Mr. McKearin 
for much of the information contained in this article. 
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TILMANN RIEMENSCHNEIDER 


By MARIA PETRIE 





ST. KILIAN NEUMUNSTER, WURZBURG, 1508 


HE charming Bavarian town of Wiirzburg, the 

town of many sp'res and a famous wine, cele- 

brates the memory of its greatest sculptor, 

Tilmann Riemenschneider, who died 400 years 
ago. About fifty of his works can be seen there, most of 
them in the local museum and some in the churches for 
which they were created. 

His work is distinguished by a depth and fervour of 
feeling and a simple, childlike piousness very different 
from the more sophisticated work of his great contem- 
poraries, Peter Vischer, Veit Stoss and Adam Kraft. 
Although he lived to be over seventy and was so famous 
during his lifetime that his works were much sought 
after, and commissions came from towns far away, his 
name was almost forgotten for a long time, perhaps 
because he himself turned away from his art towards the 
end of his life, occupied various public posts, even that 
of Burgomaster, and became involved in the peasant 
revolt of 1§2§ against the clergy and aristocracy which 
nearly cost him his life. The more systematic study of 
former art-periods which began during last century 
revealed his importance as an artist and his fame has been 
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steadily growing since. He is now classed amongst the 
foremost masters of the late Gothic style, and his work is 
perhaps all the more interesting to the present generation 
as his life, like ours, fell in a very turbulent age, politi- 
cally and spiritually. He was forced to take stock of his 
artistic creed in the middle of it, when the Renaissance 
fought against the Gothic spirit, and had to be assimilated 
somehow. Towards the end of the fifteenth century 
altarpieces, carved in wood, painted and gilt, and no 
longer needing the close support of architecture, were 
more or less supplanting the earlier and severer stone- 
sculpture, and religious fervour and imagination sometimes 
ran riot in the lighter and more tractable material. The 
Renaissance brought a new discipline into the restless, 
twisted forms which covered every part of the work of 
art and introduced the better proportions, the calm and 
poise of the classical style, though at the cost of a loss of 
expression and intensity. Side by side in the cathedral 
at Wirzburg are two episcopal memorials by Riemen- 
schneider, separated in time by twenty years, which 
illustrate this change of styie, the gain and the loss, and 
make one realize the problems with which the artist must 
have been faced at a time when everything was in the 





RELIEF OF THE MARIENALTER AT CREGLINGEN, 
IN LIMEWOOD, 1505 
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Tilmann Riemenschneider 





SELF-PORTRAIT. Detail from the relief of Jesus in 
the Temp!e, from the Lady altar at Creglingen 





HEAD OF ADAM, from the South Door of the 


MADONNA OF ACHOLTSHAUSEN, painted 
Marienkapelle, Wirzburg, 1491 


wood, 1508 
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melting-pot. The lesson for us lies in the way in which 
the problem was recognized and solved. 

Tilmann Riemenschneider left no personal records, 
and the little we know about him is taken from entries 
in the municipal archives. He was born round 1464, 
where is uncertain, and is first mentioned at Wirzburg 
as apprentice in 1483. Through his marriage with a 
goldsmith’s widow he entered into possession of a 
workshop soon and set up independently as a master 
sculptor. Commissions followed each other, for it was 
the time of the greatest flourishing of trade and the arts 
in the towns, and clergy and burghers vied with each 


other in the dedication of magnificent altars and taber- 
nacles. The artist worked for the cathedral, for the 
Marienkapelle and other churches at Wiirzburg, as well 
as for churches at Miinnerstadt, Dettwang, Rothenburg, 
Creglingen, Volkach and Bamberg, helped by a number 
of pupils. All his works show the same exquisite delicacy 
of sentiment and eloquence of gesture. His treatment 
of hands and feet is particularly expressive, especially in 
the woodcarvings, whereas for our modern feeling his 
stone statues are too often chiselled with the wood- 
carver’s freedom of technique, unsuited to the heavier 
material. 


MEMO VAGAGGINI 


By HILDE WEIGELT 





OLD AND NEW STYLE, 1924 


By Memo Vagaggini 


In the collection of A. Gonneili, Florence 


HE two most important things to bear in mind, 

in order to understand the character and develop- 

ment of this artist, are that he is a native of 

Siena, and that he is in the fullest sense of the 
word self-taught. It is impossible to avoid recognizing 
that Memo Vagaggini’s pictorial art shows characteristic 
traits resembling those to which Sienese painting of the 
fourteenth to sixteenth centuries owes its significance and 
its unmistakable originality in the history of Italian 
painting. This does not imply that he has based his 
style on the great artistic past of his native city in a purely 
imitative manner, as is the case, for example, among the 
present-day young Italians, with Mario Toppi, who has 
tried to galvanize Sienese painting of the fourteenth 
century in a modern way, though not without a certain 
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exotic admixture.* Vagaggini’s relation to the great age 
is of quite a different nature. He seems to have it in his 
blood, just as the grandchild may have the features of 
his grandfather and yet be the child of his own age. How 
is it possible for an artistically gifted man, who has grown 
up in the Sienese district,t and has been filled with its 


* See Hilde Weigelt, Die Esposizione Internazionale d’ Arte 
Sacra Cristiana Moderna in Padua, in Die Christliche Kunst, 
Munich, October 1931. 

+ Vagaggini was born in Santa Fiora (Monte Amiata, between 
Siena and Grosseto) in 1892. His artistic activity began in 1919. 
Since then he has exhibited his paintings regularly at the Italian 
Exhibitions, and has been awarded several medals. Not a few 
of his pictures are already in public collections, and one has been 
acquired by the King of Italy. Since 1930 he has been Professor 
in the Academy of Art at Florence. 
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Memo Vagaggini 


magic, a man on to whom those delicate, inspired 
Madonnas have looked down ever since his childhood, 
not to recognize a common, natural gift in himself; and 
even if he did not necessarily apprehend it consciously, 
he must have felt that forces came to him from this past, 
which he could only bring to effect and blossom in 
himself. 

This may be seen in Vagaggini’s art in several ways; 
in his delicate but sure sense of colour, which does not 
give way before strong and pure pigments, and yet knows 
how to achieve pleasant harmonies with broken tones; 
in his clear inward certainty of drawing, showing as much 
love for detail as the old masters of the fifteenth century. 
Besides this he has a vital sense for the division of planes, 
for the animated charm of the silhouette, which differs 
only in manner from the admirable feeling for decoration 
of the old Sienese masters. In the spiritual conception of 
a landscape or of a portrait he shows that quiet naturalness 
of presentation which imparts so much strength to artistic 





MAREMMA GROSSETANA, 1927 


By Memo Vagaggini 


in the collection of Ing. Franco, Florence 


expression, and in the cases where Vagaggini treats 
sacred or religious subjects, he shows a subjectivity, 
which is not forced, but comes to him naturally. So 
much of the sugariness of modern religious art, not only 
in the paintings made for churches or memorials, is due 
to the fact that the subjectivity is assumed, instead of 
flowing freely from the soul of the creator. After all, this 
subjectivity of Vagaggini’s is the same quality which 
distinguished the old Sienese masters from the rest of 
Italian painting, and makes their works radiate with 
inner warmth. 

If we look at a landscape by Vagaggini, who loves 
distant views, and the quiet breath of the earth’s surface, 
we are reminded of the landscapes by Ambrogio 
Lorenzetti. Not only because both depicted the land- 
scape of their native home, but because the inner con- 
ception betrays their artistic kinship. This is the healthy, 
and, perhaps, the only possible relation that an artist can 
have to the models of a great past, if he wishes to be an 
original artist and not merely animitator. And, perhaps, 
no living artist has so deeply and so frankly understood 


ST. FRANCIS, 1926 





By Memo Vagaggini 


In the Franciscan Convent, Cincinnat? 


IL CANTICO DEL SOLE, 1925 





By Memo Vagaggint 
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the warm cordiality of the Sienese and Umbrian terra 
mistica as Vagaggini. 

As has already been stated, the artist claims to be 
entirely self-taught, and he certainly derives strength 
rather than weakness from this fact. In the portion of 
his wuvre which we are able to survey, he has not allowed 
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THE GREEN VALLEY, Nr. FLORENCE, 1928 


By Memo Vagaggini 


himself to be blinded by catchwords, however tempting 
they may have sounded, and however firmly they may 
have been set up as gospels. But he is living at a fortunate 
time, when art in general is endeavouring to return, if 
not to nature, at any rate to form, after a period of 
complete decomposition, of inward and outward loss of 
form. It is conceivable that a critic might say that 
Vagaggini has really understood Caravaggio, that he 
recalls the Sienese Caravaggist Rutilio Manetti, who, in 
his best period, rendered Caravaggio’s handling of light, 
his language of form, and his drawing, seen through a 
Sienese temperament. But that would only be a relative 
truth; it would be more correct to say that the artist’s 
creative will, his way of seeing and experiencing the 
world and nature were fed from related sources. Owing 





ST. FIORA: LA PESCHIERA, 1927 


By Memo Vagaggini 


to Vagaggini’s independent development, critical research 
has been unable to trace his descent from any definite 
artist either of the past or of the present. As a man of 
the present day he has not neglected current tendencies 
—how could he do that ?—but he has seen the achieve- 
ments of others with his own eyes, so that he stands alone 





MAREMMA By Memo Vagaggini 


Modern Art Gallery, Florence 


as a complete artistic personality, whose originality is 
unmistakable and is all the more pronounced because he 
has never learned iurare in verba magistri. 

It can certainly be said of Vagaggini that he is a 
distinguished landscape painter, and, perhaps, this is 
where his greatest strength lies. These landscapes are 
built up with admirable certainty, clearly and _har- 
moniously composed, and animated by a sense of space, 
which gives them real depth. He achieves this not only 
through the vital corporeality of the objects with which 
he builds up his space, but, perhaps, still more through 
the power with which he handles his light. It is noticeable 
in exhibitions, that other pictures look dead beside 
Vagaggini’s, because, in his pictures, the strong southern 
light really seems to glow in a truly artistic form. His 
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CHRISTO DEPUSTO, 1929 


birthplace, Santa Fiora, has often 
provided him with motives for his 
paintings, and some of these may 
serve as illustrations to what has been 
said above, so far as it is possible to 
give any impression through black- 
and-white reproductions. The “ Pes- 
chiera’’ (No. 2) is almost perfectly 
built up as a picture, and the land- 
scape near Santa Fiora (No. 3), with 
the pine tree and the stack of straw, 
and the plough on the right in the 
foreground, gives, even in a mono- 
chrome reproduction, some effect of 
the light-filled distance and the silky 
blue sky of this peculiar landscape. 
It is easy to understand why the 
Maremma attracted the artist, besides 
being near to his home. 

In the “ Maremma Grossetana ” 
(1927, No. 4) he has given a striking 
image of this gloomy district, over 
whose grey-green tones the light 
grows heavy. The weather-blown pine 
in the foreground acts as a repoussoir, 


MORNING IN MONFERRATO, 1928 
By Memo Vagaggini 
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as a symbol of the bitterness of that tough vitality, which 
asserts itself in this fever-laden district. Differently 
treated, though similar in tone, is the fine “‘ Maremma ” 
(1930, No. 5), in the Palatine Gallery, Florence. 
Vagaggini, as the painter of light, can be well seen in the 
“Morning in Monferrato”’ (No. 6, 1918, Coll. James, 
London), and in the ‘‘ Source of the Gemillia, Val 
d’Aosta ”’ (No. 7, 1928, Siena Coll. Bianchi-Baudinelli), 
though the reproductions give but an imperfect impression 
of them. Another subject from the Val d’Aosta, 
** Gemillia” (1928, No. 8, Galleria Belle Arti, Siena). 
may be grouped with the above on account of the treat- 
ment of light in it. In colour the picture is based almost 
entirely on the delicate and pure green of such high 
mountain landscapes. All his landscapes, and particularly 
the spring scene at Greve, with its silvery slender poplars 
(No. 9), seem to radiate a joyous warmth, a luminous 
enchantment, and both these qualities are carried by the 
purity and clearness of form. They have the appeasing, 
flowing, living fullness which belongs only to genuine 
works of art. 

Perhaps it is characteristic that Vagaggini has placed 
his figures in the picture ‘‘ The Past and the Present ” 
(1924, No. 10, Coll. A. Gonnelli, Florence), in a high 
mountain landscape. It is obvious from this picture that 
the painter’s heart is with the common people, who 
have so much amiable charm in Italy, and win our 
affections so quickly. Vagaggini has a strong feeling for 
the man in connection with the soil where he has grown, 
lived and worked. It is therefore inevitable that the 
artist should have been deeply moved by the figure of 
Saint Francis. He has painted scenes from the life of 
the Saint in the church of Castelnuovo (Province of 
Arezzo) and the relatively early picture “ I] Cantico del 
Sole”’ (the Canticle of the Sun) (1925, in the possession 
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of the Pope? No. 11), represents the Saints, with a 
visionary expression, standing before the Tiber valley, 
which is illuminated by the golden light of early morning. 
The simple inwardness of the movement blends with the 
soft landscape into a complete unity, which is produced 
entirely from within. He has succeeded in a still more 
profound sense in the “ Descent from the Cross ” 
No. 12, 1931, Exhibition of Modern Christian Art, 
Padua), which has something unforgettable in the 
grouping, especially in the moving figure, and fearful 
expression of St. John. The noble moderation of the 


whole treatment is a heritage of the great artistic culture 
of Italy. The quiet representation of wonderful old age 
in the portrait of the ‘“‘ Nobildonna Roberti” (No. 13, 
black dress against a red ground) will show in how 
masterly a fashion Vagaggini is able to solve the problem 
of a portrait. Even though the road to the highest 
achievement may be closed to the art of this noble, 
modest painter, yet he is a genuine and gifted artist, 
whose work is bound to assert itself; a creator to whom 
one turns again and again, because he captivates by his 
earnestness and inner warmth. 


LETTER FROM PARIS 


By ANDRE SALMON 


OLIDAYS will have been favourable to 
meditation. One had need of contemplation in 
retreat. Up to the time of writing I have 
received no confidences from any dealer; on the 

other hand, I came across not a few painters in the 
most unexpected and various holiday haunts. It would 
not be true if I said that I found them all with brush in 
hand. A retreat, indeed! A retreat in the course of 
which one will have applied oneself to measuring, in 
order to avoid, the effects of the crisis in the world 
of painting. 

___ It will have resulted in many conclusions. Above all, 

it is quite admitted that there are too many painters and 

that, even were there fewer painters, there would still 
be too many. Too much painting in spite of the 

‘““malthusianism” practised by those dealers who, 

buying by contract all the output of an artist have put 

on the market hardly a quarter of his production. But 
the totality of that production had to be paid for. 

After all, we are not dealers, therefore only one thing 
interests us : If it be inevitable, if it be certain that many 
artists will have to pay the cost of the crisis and of the 
remedies which must be applied, who will be the victims 
and who will be the lucky ones emerging safely from this 
terrible impasse ? 

This we shall know before long by means of the sales 
whose necessity would not impose itself were they not to 
have in their results a real indicative value. 

Everywhere where artists met this summer, on the 
moors of Brittany, where Paul Gauguin tarried, to the 
Riviera, full of the remembrance of Renoir, the same 
questions were asked again and again : ““ How much will 
Derain ‘fetch’ this winter?” ‘‘Do you think that 
Matisse will ‘hold out?’” ‘Is it true that Picasso is 
going to ‘ fall?’ ” etc. etc. One would have imagined 
oneself in the Stock Exchange. 

All this calls fora remark. Fora long time the dealers 
specialized in modern painting, dominated, if I may say 
so, the operations of the Hotel Drouot. It was in their 
galleries of the rue de la Boétie, of the faubourg St. 
Honoré and the rue de Seine, that the price of the 
pictures was really settled. 

There was, it is true, now and then, some startling 
sale at the rue de Drouot. It was the exception that 
proves the rule. It was, by its rarity, an excellent con- 
firmation of the quotations. 
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But the difficulties of business of all kinds have, for 
some time, multiplied these public auction sales in the 
auctioneers’ hall. They became even so numerous that 
no time was lost for grumbling and saying, very loudly, 
that it was not any longer sales made at the request of 
connoisseurs liquidating their collections, but of fictitious 
sales arranged by such and such dealer, when it was not 
a consortium of all the dealers. 

I leave to austere moralists the task of dilating on the 
legitimacy, more or less, of such manceuvres. I will 
confine myself to one thing only arising from my réle of 
sincere reporter. In taking the way to the Hotel Drouot 
one has, without wishing it, renewed the sales of modern 
pictures. The dealers who formerly specialized in 
handling Old Masters have not missed the good oppor- 
tunities which the sales, of which I have just spoken, 
offered them. Doubtless the intervention of these new 
buyers will, before long, upset the whole system which 
for more than twenty years has supported the field of 
modern painting. The dealers of the rue de la Boétie 
and of the faubourg St. Honoré (without mentioning 
those of the rue de Seine, more modest capitalists who 
often are only the agents of the former) have formed 
themselves into a sort of syndicate for buying the old 
gallery Georges Petit, because this powerful establish- 
ment is the only one in Paris possessing, besides the 
Hotel of the Commissaires Priseurs, a privilege for 
public sales. 

In this world there are no effects without causes, 
nor causes without effects. The friends of modern 
painting, those especially who are most indifferent to 
“* business,” were right to rejoice seeing the dealers of 
the painting they loved acquire this house of Georges 
Petit, which was for so long the citadel, the Bastille of 
the most out-of-date Academism. 

They say today that it is good to see the leading 
dealers in classical masterpieces compelled by circum- 
stances to put their capital, or part of it, at the service of 
living art. All this istrue. That which is no less true is 
what was said, not at the start of the crisis, but as soon as 
it became urgent to modify its serious results: many 
artists will be completely thrown out of the market; 
celebrated painters will see their “‘ quotations ” lowered. 
There will be others, not many, who, capable to resist, 
will claim that their work represents something equal to 
the best securities in the world. 
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Letter from Paris 


This is enough to say what keen interest will be 
taken this winter in the daily séances at the rue Drouot. 
All the more since the cruelty of bad times will constrain 
not a few of the connoisseurs to part with very fine and 
very important Old Masters. Certain information I have 
received makes me think thatthey will come from every land. 

So will Paris, the great market of living art, have the 
chance of becoming, besides, one of the principal markets 
of ancient art. With very special care we will follow, for 
our readers, the sales of the season which will open next 
month. Rue Drouot, as well as rue de la Boétie, are closed 
doors for at least two more weeks. 

If it is impossible to view some galleries at present, 
it is still more difficult to find in them any novelties. 
The critic was glad to skip away without remorse and 
accepted the invitation of some Belgian friends who 
asked him to join them to acclaim, in Ostend, his native 
town, the Baron James Ensor, a septuagenarian artist 
who may be rightly considered the precursor, the father 
of this Belgian school which has, not without some 
struggle, detached itself from the Ecole de Paris, the 
refuge of so many foreign talents. Invited to speak at 
the Kursaal, I did not hesitate to recognize the réle of 
this great artist, an extremely original type, for so long 
unknown, bohemian, indifferent to the new ways of the 
struggle for life, who relied for his resources only on the 
shop of “‘ Coquillages et Souvenirs de la plage,” inherited 
from his mother. It was there that, approaching sixty 
years, fortune came to surprise him with her suite of 
favours. It was there that one morning, in brilliant 
uniform, the aide-de-camp of H.M. King Albert came to 
bring to James Ensor the title of baron. It was there 
that the civic authorities came to ask, very respectfully, 
this bohemian, whom they had somewhat despised, to 
allow that the name of James Ensor should be given 
during his lifetime to one of the streets of Ostend. It 
would have been easy for the new baron to be nominated 
senator of the kingdom; only one thing was asked : that 
he should liquidate his shop of shells! James Ensor 
refused. The baron thought that, deprived of his shop, 
it would be necessary to put on his painting a market 
value. He declined that. 

What a happy coincidence it is which places in full 
light the figure of an artist so deliciously old-fashioned 
in the midst of the time of a great crisis ! 

It was in 1880 that James Ensor started with realistic 
paintings of a violent kind, of brutal paint, rich, however, 
in a singular care for detail. Until about 1889, James 
Ensor continued this manner, adding some portraits to 
more numerous still-life. Afterwards came the big 
canvases and the small coloured lithographs, the etchings 
which count for so much in the total of his work, but 
which one was wrong, all the same, in over-valuing to 
the detriment of all the rest. The works of this second 
period are all dominated by imagination, and the 
imagination of James Ensor is overflowing. He paints 
“Entrée du Christ 4 Bruxelles”; he paints a tragic 
** Carnaval ”’; he etches the ‘“‘ Démons turpinant l’artiste”’ ; 
he paints hallucinating “‘ Masks.” Although very few 
critics have the wisdom to emphasize the essential point, 
that is to say, that his palette gets brighter, that his 
canvases surpass in delicate harmonies with direct tints, 
those of French Impressionists. One remembers only 
the fantastic which, obviously, occupies here an 
important place. 


In France one was then in full symbolism; one had 
taste for the dream, perhaps for the nightmare. The 
poets of Paris who published their verses in many 
revues at Brussels had occasion to visit Belgium, at a 
time when it was, for the French, a real voyage of dis- 
covery. They discovered James Ensor; they decided to 
devote to him a special number of the illustrated revue 
“La Plume.” But the directors of “ La Plume ” knew 
of only one modern Belgian, and that was Félicien Rops, 
so justly forgotten today. Under the influence of writers, 
art critics, such as J. K. Huysmans, of Flemish origin, 
one came very naively to think that the Belgians were 
naturally satanic. In such a guise James Ensor was 
presented, and from that resulted a misunderstanding, for 
more than twenty years, although the Ostend master, 
true descendant of those Flemish masters of old, was 
securing the awakening of a national painting in renewing 
himself each day. 

It was studying the early works of this old painter that 
Constant Permecke, of Ostend also, became conscious 
of himself and invented this violent realism, which was 
the first sign of the young Belgian school. There appeared 
afterwards the Spillaert, the Fytgat, the De Smet, the 
Van der Bergh, not only directly influenced by James 
Ensor, but brought back by him to the traditions of 
their land. 

Were the Belgian painters, who were present at the 
causerie which I had the privilege to give, with James 
Ensor by my side, willing to listen to me? They com- 
plained of being forsaken by Paris. To that I replied 
that they were in the same position as the painters of 
Lyon, being determined to know nothing of Paris, and 
never exhibiting there, in spite of its being the great 
atelier and the great market for art. Belgium is too near. 
Doubtless it is the same with regard to London. How 
often, addressing my own compatriots, have I regretted 
that we did not go oftener to the other side of the Channel, 
to discover there some personal methods of the artistic 


jeunesse. One may remember the very friendly welcome 


which was given in Paris in 1930 and 31 to some English 
artists, and to the “ Peintres d’Ecosse,” who came recently 
to display to us new ways of feeling and self-expression. 

In Paris the exhibition of old Portuguese art has just 
terminated after three days of free admission. Great 
was the emotion of the organizers, Messrs. José de 
Figueiredo and Adriano de Sousa Lopes (one curator of 
the Classic Museum, the other curator of the Modern 
Museum of Lisbon), to see that, after the international 
élite, the middle-class public filled the hall of the Jeu de 
Paume. This public listened with intelligence to the 
explanations which were so readily given, and was very 
much amused by a certain detail which, if perhaps a little 
frivolous, it must be remembered was made much of in 
the beautiful preface to the catalogue by M. José de 
Figueiredo. 

What is all this about? as said the famous marshal. 
The ‘‘ mariage mystique des princes” (Sainte Ursule 
and Conan), in the Mayence Cathedral, which is the 
masterpiece of Gregorio Lopes, shows, in a place in the 
second plane, the first negro jazz band ! 

In a tribune one sees five musicians playing and the 
top of the instrument of a sixth. Well, these musicians 
are as black as those who for more than ten years have 
“* regaled ” us with their syncopated tunes in the most 
varied places, although they have not had yet the occasion 
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to take their place in a chapel of a cathedral, at least, not 
in our old world. 

One must remember that Gregorio Lopes painted his 
masterpiece at the time of the great discoveries, when 
the Portuguese flag was covering itself with honour for 
the glory of the good King Manoel I. The painter 
suggests it with his black musicians. 

On the other hand, one has regretted that the mar- 
vellous tapestries of Pastrana (so interesting by their 
connection with Flemish art, in spite of a note strongly 
Lusitanian) should take, according to the wish of the 
Spanish Government, who had lent them, the way back 
to the little country church, which houses them, without 
having been repaired. They have suffered much in the 
course of the centuries; damage which it is not necessary 
to be an expert to see, endangers them, and who could 
have repaired them with as much art and knowledge 
and at a reasonable price ? 

The occasion was unique. The assured devotion of 
skilled workers would have given a favourable result for 
the most prudent budget. But for that it was necessary 
not only to agree with the Portuguese organizers but 
with the Spanish Government as well. The latter, in 
spite of its proposed radical separation with the church 
is anxious, if not about the wishes of the priests, at least 


of the sentiment of the parishioners. The tapestries of 
Pastrana were hung in the hall of the Jeu de Paume, in 
the Tuileries, several weeks after the opening of the 
exhibition. What was the cause of this delay? The 
peasants would not let these riches, which were their 
pride, leave their church. Today they recall them so 
loudly that one fears to see again the tumult of the first 
day. Thus can politics bring about once more the 
condemnation of a marvel of art. Since the Portuguese 
exhibition has allowed me to evoke Flemish art I wish, 
in closing this holiday letter, to indicate to the learned, 
and those who wish to become so, the important work 
dedicated to Flemish art, by M. Gabriel Hanotaux, of 
the French Academy. 

For the writing of his book the author journeyed to 
and fro through Flanders, Picardy, Lorraine; he was 
guided in his researches equally by the Centenary 
Exhibition and the unforgettable Exposition de |’Art 
Flamand at Antwerp. This book is obviously well 
documented, since the connoisseur who wrote it was, 
first of all, an historian; there are pages of powerful 
interest, as much on the influences of one art on another, 
as the appeal of art to the crafts, always ennobled by 
this intervention, when the contribution of the crafts 
tends to enrich the conscientious artists. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


MASKS, MIMES AND MIRACLES. Studies in the popular 
Theatre by ALLARDYCE NICOLL, M.A., Professor of English 
Language and Literature in the University of London. 
With 226 illustrations. (London: George G. Harrap & Co., 
Ltd.) 42s. net. 

‘* This book,” says the author of a volume that bears 
palpable evidence of elaborate research and consummate 
erudition, ‘‘ is not intended to be a work of ‘ scholar- 


ship.” It aims at appealing to all interested in the 
Theatre. . Professor Nicoll achieves this aim with 


the ease of a perfect marksman. 

There have been, of late, several books on the im- 
provised theatre. Not long ago we reviewed in these 
pages Monsieur Duchartres’ “ Italian Comedy.” Professor 
Nicoll’s book, however, goes deeper into this portion of 
the theme and corrects misconceptions that have prevailed. 
His work differs also in other respects from previous publi- 
cations; he has made extensive use of important and 
generally quite unknown pictorial evidence. From this 
latter point of view alone his book provides rich enter- 
tainment, containing, as it does, well over two hundred 
illustrations. 

It is, however, the readable text that gives the general 
reader continual surprises. He learns that there is 
nothing new under the sun, or perhaps, conversely, that 
the very ancient is the very newest. Karl Capek’s 
“Insect play” seemed a new thing to those who knew 
not their Aristophanes, but even few of these latter 
would probably be aware of the fact that “‘ The Wasps,” 
“The Birds ” and “‘ The Frogs” were “‘ only a few out of 
many such plays,” and that there were amongst others 
“The Birds,” ‘“‘ The Insects” and ‘ The Frogs” 
by Magnes, ““ The Goats” by Eupolis, ‘“‘ The Fish ” 
by Archippus, and “ The Ants ” by Plato. 

' Or, to give another sampie of the varied interest of 
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this entertaining book: When one considers that our 
modern stage plays are nearly all of the triangle kind, 
one realizes how stale a device they are, having regard 
to the fact that in the time of Juvenal, “‘ and no doubt 
long before his time,” such subjects were popular, and 
were tricked out with Falstaffian concealments. 

Again: if we are familiar with actresses who have 
entered the peerage, we now are not only reminded of 
the Justinian Theodora, who had been a famous actress 
before she became his mistress and, finally, his Empress, 
but are told that: “ although certain mimes may have 
been despised, the members of the acting profession in 
classical times might, on occasion, rise to the highest 
positions in the State, and that likewise, on occasion, 
nobles and kings would follow the practice of the Syrian 
Antiochus and appear alongside the professionals.” 

One of the most interesting chapters deals with the 
question of “‘ the comic drama between the period when 
the Roman mime is thought to vanish and the time 
when the Renaissance brought with it the ‘ Commedia 
dell’Arte’’ and a new vernacular literary comedy.” Here 
the reference to the “ Jongleurs,”’ the Eastern mimi of 
the Middle Ages and the early Spanish drama is parti- 
cularly enlightening, suggesting, as it does, that the 
evolution of the stage and, indeed, the drama owes 
more to the Islamic world than we are at present ready 
to admit. 

The last part of the book sheds much new light on 
the Italian Comedy, and is followed by an Appendix, 
presenting a list of the chief character parts of the 
‘“* Commedia,” and also another one of the Actors. 

For the printing and the general make-up of this 
absorbingly interesting volume we have nothing but 
praise. 
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Book Reviews 


TURNER. A speculative portrait by WALTER Bayes. (London: 

Geoffrey Bles. 

After having read with great relish this verbal 
painting of Turner, I suddenly recollected that its author 
had impressed me at least twice before; once with a picture 
called “‘ Oratio Obliqua,” which involved some very 
difficult perspective drawing, and once again with a 
problem of perspective construction devised as a subject 
for an examination; it was a very man-trap for the 
inexpert candidate. Now I realized that this “ specu- 
lative protrait’ involved likewise a difficult and com- 
plicated form of perspective drawing. Turner was to be 
shown as he appeared when living, but he is perforce 
seen not only through the mist of time, but also, and 
inevitably, through a “‘ temperament.” Mr. Bayes’ 
picture of the man Turner is, must in fact be, “‘ specula- 
tive’; but he has given us an admirable self-portrait. 
After reading this book you know at least a little more 
about Turner than you did before; the author’s picture 
is in many respects convincing; but you know a great 
deal more about Mr. Bayes, and he is worth knowing. 
He has based his book on his experience of humanity 
in general and on the species “artists” in particular. 
His method involves inferences and deductions, and, 
incidentally, the citation of obiter dicta which enliven 
the already lively style of the author. Exempli gratia : 
““ I remember once working for a picture dealer ”’ (note 
incidentally the admission this involves), “a charming 
but pessimistic man, who, when he did not want to buy 
my pictures, used to hold forth on the futility of 
expecting to sell painting merely because people liked 
it. No one fe knew bought pictures except because they 
thought they would sell them again at a profit... .” 
** But are no pictures ever sold to people who like them ? ” 
I asked. ... ‘“‘ Certainly,” he answered, “‘ all the bad 
ones.” Or: ‘I remember my friend Ginner doing 
a drawing of a view from the top of a cliff and attracting 
the attention of a group of admirers while he was filling 
in a delicate passage of lace-like detail describing the 
pile-up of wavelet beyond wavelet as they receded into 
the distance.” “‘ But,” burst out one of the public with 
no-longer-to-be-restrained indignation, “ But you’re not 
looking at what you are drawing.” ‘‘ No,” said Charles, 
tranquilly, “‘ but I’m enjoying the fresh air.” And as 
yet another example of his manner, he speaks of 
“Mr. Clive Bell’s invention of the term ‘ Significant 
Form’ for forms that do not mean anything in partic- 
ular—a piece of impudence so superb that the simple 
minded are fain to believe that it must conceal something 
reilly profound.” It will be seen that the “‘ speculation ” 
em‘>races much more than Turner and his times. In 
fact, it is the delicate and shrewd perspectival construction 
rather than its avowed purpose that holds one; for 
Turner’s “ dark side,” as Ruskin called his private life, 
seems wholly without interest, though even Mr. Bayes 
refers to Turner’s “‘ vice.”” Had Turner’s been a case of 
* Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde ” it would have been another 
matter, but, in spite of Mr. Bayes’ efforts, one cannot 
see in “‘ Puggy Booth,” a name by which the Academician 
was known in his “ lower circles,” more than a slightly 
comic figure. 

What makes good reading in Mr. Bayes’ book is, 
firstly, a professional analysis of Turner’s technique, 
though the passage is somewhat “‘ beyond ” the general 
reader; secondly, Mr. Bayes’ clever “ genre scenes ” 
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calculated to give keyhole view of Turner’s relations 
to his father and to his “ housekeeper”; and, thirdly, 
a chapter in which the book reaches the heights of 
sublimity. Mr. Bayes here makes for his very good 
purposes, Girtin and Cagliostro the cronies of the dying 
Turner, who, you are asked to remember, was born in 
** Midden Lane”’; and in this chapter Cagliostro points 
out that “‘ any basso relievo and the mould it came from 
are identical in shape.” ‘*‘ Wander where you will, you 
carry with you,” he says, “a talisman which obliges you 
to see everywhere and in every country the gigantic 
proportion in reverse of Midden Lane.” ‘‘ The Cast 
and the Mould,” my friend, and they are one. Alas! caro 
maestro, all your life you have but painted “‘ Midden Lane.” 

So Mr. Bayes himself has fared in this book, and so 
we, its grateful readers, may perchance glimpse our own 
likeness in its pages. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF CHILDREN’S DRAWINGS, by 
HELGA ENG. With many illustrations. (London: Kegan 
Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co., Ltd.) 12s. 6d. net. 

In this study of the psychology of children’s drawings 
the Norwegian authoress Dr. Helga Eng attempts to show 
how and why the child draws. “‘ This book has been 
written because I was provided with rich and complete 
material as the result of daily observation of my little 
niece.” Month by month, almost day by day, she has 
noted the progress made by little Margaret from the 
first lines drawn by her when she was first able to hold 
a pencil at the age of ten months, to the mature age of 
eight—or, to be precise, of seven years, ten months and 
fifteen days. We see the first or “ scribbling ” phases 
in curves and zigzags to the recognizable representation 
of “ things seen.” An account of the progress, accom- 
panied by analyses of the drawings, occupy the first part 
of this extremely interesting book. This part is very 
satisfactory. It is followed by a valuable “ General 
Account of the Develorment and Psychology of Children’s 
Drawings,” in which the author discusses the results of 
her observation in connection with those made by other 
scholars. A further chapter is given to “‘ Children’s 
Drawing as an Expression of their Mental Development,” 
which is likewise of great interest. 

The least satisfactory chapter is the last one, 
which probably was intended to be the climax of the 
whole book. In this she compares children’s drawing 
with folk art. ‘“‘ The comparison between children’s 
drawing and palzolithic thus confirms the biogenetic 
law that the development of the species is reproduced in 
the child.” Whatever scientists may have to say about 
this in relation to extant drawings of palzolithic and 
primitive man, it seems to us that though this “ law ” is 
doubtless true, little, if any, of the “ documentary ” 
evidence available proves it. The Altamira and Breuil 
paintings are the performances not only of practised 
hands but of keen observers. The outline drawings 
from the Niaux and Thayringen caves are anything but 
childish. This the author admits. But when she thinks 
that the discrepancy between drawing of the human 
figures and that of the ““ mammoth or mastodon ”’ is due 
to incapacity, or when she finds an analogy between 
Margaret’s “‘ scribble” at the age of two years and seven 
months and the Aurignacian engraving of animal heads, 
or when she regards the lines on the wall of the cave of 
Hornos de la Perra as mere “ scribbles,” we are inclined 
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to contradict her. There is quite plain evidence for those 
who have eyes to see that behind all these primitive 
drawings there is both method and a controlled hand. 
Furthermore, we can see no similarity to the child’s 
practice scribble at all in the “ signs ” of the Montespan 
cave which are manifestly deliberate forms and probably 
an ideographic script. In any case, it is dangerous to 
make comparisons between incised lines and mere surface 
markings. Most of the theories and hypotheses put 
forward in this chapter, such as the theory of physio- 
plastic and ideoplastic art, seem to us highly debatable, 
the more so as we have no knowledge of any race, pre- 
historic or contemporary, that lives in the child’s orbit 
of ideas and conceptions. 

The difficulties of correct interpretation of “ savage ” 
and “ prehistoric art” are increased by the fact that 
Scientists have generally insufficient experience or 
sensibility of the finer shades of xsthetical means of 
expression, just as exstheticians lack the knowledge of 
the many sciences involved. It is the penalty we have to 


pay for specialization. H. F. 
THOMAS TUSSER, collated and edited by Dorotuy 
HarTLey. (London: Country Life, Limited.) 21s. net. 


Some books, by their contents, make appeal to a 
restricted public, but this one has attractions for all. The 
tasteful book-buyer will surely admire its production; 
the bibliographer’s eye will be caught by the facsimile 
reproduction of a sixteenth-century text; there is poetry 
for the poetical, pictures for the artistic, advice for the 
farmer, facts for the economist, and reflection for the 
philosopher. 

Miss Hartley has done Tusser a good service in re- 
presenting the picture of a very remarkable man to this 
generation, which looks for no good thing to come out of 
Essex. The biographical poem tells in crisp verse of his 
birth at Rivenhall, his youth, travels and experiences; 
throughout it sounds a pious note. “ Beleeff,” a doc- 
trinal poem followed from his pen, and “‘ A hundred 
good pointes of good Husbandrie.” In this style he 
found his metier and continued to increase his “ good 
points ” to 500 and then to 1,000. 

_ “The Hundred Points ” was printed in Fleet Street 
in 1557, and the “ Five Hundred ” in 1571. It is in the 
form of a calendar for the four seasons and the twelve 
months, beginning in March. The instruction is impera- 
tive on every point. Tusser knows what he is saying and 
cannot say it in prose—a remarkable gift. The verses are 
very readable, and many proverbs, deeply embedded in 
our language, were first penned by Tusser. Some 
aphorisms for October may be timely for our readers in 
Essex. : 
*“Who soweth in rain, he shall reap it with tears.” 
** Sow acorns, ye owners that timber do love.” 
“The fatter the better to sell or to kill.” 
‘“ Wherever thing dieth, go bury or burn.” 
_ “ Get up in the morning as soon as thou wilt,” is the 
first advice to the good housewife who, when about to 
start the laundry is told— 
Take heed when ye wash 
Else run in the lash ! 
Dry sunne and dry winde 
Safe binde and safe finde. 

The illustrations are cleverly chosen from contem- 
porary paintings and give an impression of vigorous and 
happy rural life. W. L. H. 
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LES ARTS PLASTIQUES, par JACQuES-EMILE BLANCHE. (Les 

Editions de France.) 1931. 

When one remembers that the artists in Paris are 
numbered by their tens of thousands and the exhibitions, 
great and small, by the hundred, one realizes the greatness 
of the task undertaken by M. Jacques-Emile Blanche. 
This new book of his is a history, not only of painting, 
but of the plastic arts in general under the third republic, 
from 1870 d nos jours. It would be a difficult and 
delicate task for anyone, but for a well-known painter 
like M. Blanche the difficulty is necessarily much greater. 
To ask a man in his position to weigh the merits of his 
immediate predecessors, his contemporaries and the 
younger generation, and to publish to the world his 
opinions, might seem to be courting disaster. A painter, 
who is worth anything, must have only definite ideas as 
to the right way of making pictures, and when such a 
man sees many of the laws he renovates flouted by his 
successors he must be almost superhuman if he can 
detach himself so completely that he is able to write 
equally about men and pictures that he cordially dislikes. 
And yet this is what M. Blanche has done, and that 
without any touch of the superman, but with the 
grace and kindly humour of the ordinary man—the man 
keenly interested in his fellow men and tolerant, as a 
possible sinner, of his fellow sinners. 

The first half of this sixty-year period was easy 
enough for him. It belongs to history; its great men are 
finally admitted on to Olympus, even if their exact place 
on the mountain may vary from time to time, and we 
may safely say that none of the nineteenth-century 
artists who have by now failed to pass the Olympian test 
will ever be admitted, however rosy their chances may 
have looked to their contemporaries. But of the men of 
the last thirty years there can be as yet no finality of 
judgment. The opinion of the world is too much swayed 
by the loud voices of the critics; and if, as we find, the 
great critics of the nineteenth century, like Gautier, 
Baudelaire, and the de Goncourt brothers were constantly 
wrong, what can we expect today when criticism, par- 
ticularly in Paris, is so largely influenced by the interested 
views of the dealers ? 

The historian, then, should be neither the literary 
amateur of painting nor the professed critic. He must 
have three qualities in full measure—literary grace, 
technical experience, and a passionate interest in his 
subject. M. Blanche has all three, and so we must 
consider him an ideal historian. We may call him the 
Vasari of our time, though he is far more reliable in his 
facts and far less prejudiced in his conclusions He is 
old enough in years to have come in contact with the last 
of the Olympians, and young enough in mind to listen 
to the ideas of the revolutionaries without flinching. He 
is so confident of the ultimate triumph of truth in painting 
that he remains unshaken by the ephemeral success of 
much that he regards as false doctrine, and is prepared 
to examine carefully every new theory in search of a 
possible grain of truth that it may contain. 

It is a book for everyone to read. It runs from Corot 
to the sur-réalistes, from Carpeaux to Maillol, and from 
Charles Garnier to le Corbusier; and though time has 
yet to sort the living artists out and assign them their 
final rank, the book, being for us and for today, is 
probably as near finality as we can get. 

W. A. PROPERT. 
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THE ART OF THE BODY : RHYTHMIC EXERCISES FOR 
HEALTH AND BEAUTY, by MarGueriTeE AGNIEL. 
(London: B. T. Batsford.) 12s. 6d. net. 

Miss Agniel must not be offended by the following 
comparison. A little while ago we had an interesting 
discussion with one of our best animal sculptors in course 
of which it became clear that the very points the cattle 
breeder insisted on in respect of the shape and build of 
his cattle, also his horses and his sheep were points 
which made these animals sculptorially beautiful. Miss 
Agniel’s book, accompanied as it is by a hundred illus- 
trations of her figure in as many different attitudes, 
brings out a similarly significant fact, namely, that that 
which is good for health is also productive of beauty. 
Miss Agniel, an American, is, of course, not the first 
one to have discovered or demonstrated this. We have, 
for instance, on our side Miss Margaret Morris, who 
practises and teaches a similar use of the dance and of 
rhythmic movements for remedial purposes. We believe, 
however, that Miss Agniel’s “‘ Art of the Body,” strongly 
recommended by Havelock Ellis, is the first book in 
which the exercises are given in detail as remedies for 
esculapian complaints or deficiencies, but also con- 
currently as exercises for the terpsichorean art. Apart 
from the dual purposes which Miss Agniel’s book serves, 
we imagine that the illustrations alone will be a sufficient 
attraction for a much wider public. 

SPANISH BAROQUE ART, with Buildings in Portugal, 


Mexico and other Colonies, by SACHEVERELL SITWELL. 
Duckworth.) 12s. 6d. 


In this further study of Baroque Art, Mr. Sitwell 
deals with the “‘ Spanish ” aspect of this highly interesting 
and still much despised and neglected movement; and he 
does so in that engaging manner of his which makes 
the reader forget that his book is, as he modestly says, 

a catalogue of names and places.” It is, however, a 
catalogue raisonné, if ever there was one, but in a much 
better sense than is usually associated with that term. 
It would be preferable to give Barogue definitely its 
proper designation: it is the Jesuit style and spread 
wherever there were Jesuits, from the Iberian Peninsula 
to Jesuit Europe, to the Americas, to North Africa, to 
Ceylon and India, and even to China and Japan. It is 
Mr. Sitwell’s great merit to have recognized the inter- 
national aspect of this style and to have thereby prepared 
the ground for a fuller exploration of its works and its 
significance. Promising us another book on the Baroque, 
namely, that of the Old Kingdom of Naples, a revision 
of his book on German Baroque, “ with a few pages 
added to it dealing with Poland,” he concludes his 
preface : “ It will only need a further book, for which 
there is abundant material, on Northern Italy, on Rome 
and Venice and Turin. That will finish the original 
plan, and then it will be time to move on somewhere 
else.” We hope not! Mr. Sitwell seems only just to 
have begun, and to have whetted our appetites for more. 
It seems to us that his subject is more important than he 
himself would admit. Our Times are so cowed by the 
exigencies of our machine age, with its insistence upon 
technological and economical standards and its generally 
misapplied slogan “fitness for purpose,” that the 
Baroque is regarded as outside the pale of sane xsthetics. 
It needs but a glance at the illustrations in this book, for 
instance, at the fagade of the Hospicio Provincial in 
Madrid, or the amazing Sacristy of the Cartuja in 


Granada, the grandiose Obradoiro of Santiago da Com- 
postella, or at the fascinating Santuario de Ocotlan in 
far away Tlaxcala, Mexico, to convince one not only of 
the transcendental “ fitness ” of these highly individual 
and uneconomical! structures, but also of the need for 
further study of the influences to which they owe their 
origin. There is a curious ecstatic affinity between the 
Gothic and the Baroque due to their mutual opposition 
to cold reason of the ‘‘ Greeks and the Romans,” and to 
the absorption of Oriental elements. We want to know 
more about this, and Mr. Sitwell ought to give it us in 
his own manner, which is poetical in more than the 
superficial sense. 


THE ISLAND, a Quarterly, Vol. I, No. 1. (Published by “‘ The 

Islanders ’’ at 12 Girdler’s Road, N.14.) 2s. 

One should welcome any sign of life coming directly 
from the urge of living and not due to the compulsion 
of what are called economic factors. “‘ The Island ”’ is 
a new quarterly which, as its editor, Mr. Josef Bard, 
explains, is “‘ free of all attempts to save art by finding a 
hiding place in the shelter of the Jdola Fort.” 

The Islanders are, apart from the editor, Messrs. 
Leon Underwood, Henry Moore, John Gould Fletcher, 
Laurence Bradshaw, Ralph Chubb and Mesdames Grace 
Rogers, Eileen Agar, and Velona Pilcher. 

There is some talk about the priestly function of the 
artist, and a good deal of sentimental Victorianism in 
their “ revolutionary ” protestation of faith, which reads 
oddly in context with some of the woodcuts and some of 
the literary contributions. 

The contents, both literary and pictorial, are very 
unequal, which is bound to result where the only 
qualification appears to be the belief that there is any 
virtue in “ the imaginative human being who has the 
power and courage to be himself.” Alas, all human 
beings are themselves, none more so than they who have 
neither power nor courage to be otherwise. One must 
cultivate the art of escaping from the narrow prison of 
one’s ego! The “ Islanders,” however, seem to be 
moving, in so far as their graphic art is concerned, in a 
negroid circle with an embryonic complex, in which 
Mr. Hughes Stanton’s and Gertrude Hermes’s wood 
engravings on pages II and 32 excel. Messrs. Under- 
wood and Moore must forgive one for regarding their 
wood engravings as rather lamentable nonsense, capped 
by the former’s text to “ The Cathedral.” It is, in fact, 
difficult to understand how such stuff can come out of 
the same crucible as Mr. Underwood’s quite admirable 
“* Reflections on El Greco,”’ which show a great deal of 
sensitive knowledge. In fact, these “ Reflections ” and 
Mr. Gould Fletcher’s “In Tintern Valley,” a poem of 
outstanding quality with the memorable line : 

** Some ancient acquiescence haunts the dust,” 
may be, I think, regarded as permanent additions to 
English literature. And so—despite its “ wild” patches— 
we welcome “ The Island.” 


ENGLISH INFLUENCES ON THE LOUIS SIXTEENTH 
STYLE. (‘Gazette des Beaux Arts,” February and April 
1931.) 

Mr. Fiske Kimball, in a close examination of French 
and English classic architecture, decoration and furniture 
(published in the “‘ Gazette des Beaux Arts”), comes to 
the conclusion that the work of Robert Adam precedes and 
is entirely independent of the decoration and architecture 
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of the Louis XVI period. In Adam’s revival of the 
classical arabesques directly inspired by the stucco work 
in the tombs on the Appian Way, his work, such as 
the saloon at Bowood (1763), the dining-room at Shar- 
deloes (1759-61), the music-room at Harewood House 
1765), considerably antedates the earliest example, the 
classic arabesques at Bagatelle, which cannot be earlier 
than 1777. In an interesting section, Mr. Kimball also 
points out the priority of English garden temples, in 
which the fundamental classic types were assimilated at 
a very early date in England. A rectangular temple 
is figured in “ Vitruvius Britannicus” (1718), and a 
rotunda was built by Vanbrugh at Stowe and illustrated in 
an engraving by Rigaud published in 1739. The peripteral 
temple with cella and peristyle also makes a very early 
appearance in Kent’s “temple of ancient virtue” at 
Stowe. There is no parallel in France to such buildings 
until the late eighteenth century. In the Greek phase of 
the classical revival in architecture, again, an English 
architect, James Stuart, leads the way with a Doric 
garden temple at Hagley in 1758, and the Ionic detail of 
his work in Greenwich Chapel. 

In the design of furniture of the classical revival, 
Robert Adam owes nothing to France. Mr. Arthur 
Bolton, in his * Architecture of Robert and James Adam ”’ 
1922), had gone so far as to maintain that “it is an 
assumption to credit Adam’s style to an importation of 
a mode current in France” (p. 305, vol. ii), but Mr. 
Kimball is the first to affirm the priority of Robert Adam 
and his resultant influence on French design. To the 
sofas and chairs, designed in 1764, for Sir Laurence 
Dundas, Adam introduces the classic detail of anthemium 
and scrollwork, while the form of these pieces follows 
earlier Georgian lines. Adam’s style was fully formed by 
the date of his designs for mirrors for Shelburne (now 
Lansdowne) House, and for the oval-backed hall chairs 
for Nostell Priory. His lyre-backed chairs (1768) are a 
type afterwards in vogue in France. Towards 1770 
Adam’s style entered on its final phase characterized 
by extreme lightness and delicacy; but it was not until 
after the publication of the first English engravings of 
Adam’s work that similar designs began to make their 
appearance in France; and it was not until 1771 that 
Jean Henri Riesener designed the small table now in the 
Tranon which has been termed the first decisive change 
in his style. M. J. 
DIE KUNST DES 19. UND 20. JAHRHUNDERTS, von 

Dr. HANS HILDEBRANDT, Professor an der Technischen 

Hochschule, Stuttgart, Wildpark, Potsdam. (Akademische 

Verlagsgesellschaft Athenaion m.b.H.) 

If we look back from the Art of today at that of 
yesterday we find upon analysis that our today is the 
twentieth, our yesterday the nineteenth century, and 
perhaps all other art that ever was belongs to the day 
before yesterday. It sounds as if it were a frivolous 
statement wide of the truth. But is it? Were not until 
then all the expressions of great painting, great sculpture, 
great architecture somehow in the service of priests or 
princes? It was only yesterday that after the priests 
the princes began to disappear as serious factors in art; 
it is only today that, if not the greatest buildings in the 
transcendental sense, the buildings of the greatest 
significance, are commercial, industrial, or anything you 
like except churches or palaces; it was only yesterday 
that sculpture developed definitely a non-architectural 
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and non-cubist signification; and it is only today that 

painting claims to be as abstract inits presentation as music. 

For these reasons Professor Dr. Hans Hildebrandt’s 
work has its justification, at least in its planning, in which 
the author comprises the arts of architecture, sculpture 
and painting, and considers their developments in the 
light of “‘ the new freedom ” with great knowledge and 
considerable conviction. 

One can, in fact, have nothing but praise for his 
knowledge of facts in all these separate branches, and 
also for his critical acumen, more especially in relation to 
nineteenth-century art. As is inevitable with all writers 
there must be a bias, and although the German editors 
claim Professor Hildebrandt’s book to be a “‘ Handbuch 
der Kunstwissenschaft,” the author himself expressly 
disclaims, in his “ postscript,” any desire to conceal a 
bias which, if unscientific, is wholeheartedly with the 
most modern moderns. As is usual with Continental 
writers, too, the more recent expressions of art in England 
are not nearly so well studied as others; although the 
author pays a deserved tribute to such of the older men 
as Constable, Turner, Rossetti, Millais, Burne-Jones and 
Beardsley. 

There is as yet no “ science ” of art, judgment must 
still remain personal, and we have no right to complain 
if foreigners do not “ understand ” an art, because we 
ourselves have, broadly speaking, no understanding of, 
or, more certainly, no liking for German Expressionism 
which the author finds inspiring. When, however, he 
mentions amongst the English painters of mural decora- 
tions, not only Watts, Burne-Jones, and Walter Crane, 
but also and in the same breath, though disparagingly, 
Poynter, Moira and Jenkins, he ought not to omit 
entirely the mention of Brangwyn, nor if he wishes to be 
as up to date with England as he is with Germany or 
France, Bawden, Ravilious, and Rex Whistler. If he has 
many good things to say about Meissonier, he ought to 
have better things to say about Orchardson, about whom 
he is silent. Amongst other British artists whom he 
ignores are Cotman, Samuel Palmer, then Wilson Steer, 
W. Nicholson, J. Pryde, J. Crawhall, Arthur Melville, 
then Augustus John, Epstein, Gill, Wadsworth, P. Nash, 
etc. It is not a question of praise or blame, but of 
ignoring artists who have shown pronounced individuality 
and possess undoubted qualities, and in one case at least 
an international reputation. 

Such omissions do not matter to the English public, 
for whom, in any case, the book is not intended; but they 
do matter for the German reader, who is thereby unfor- 
tunately confirmed in the unfounded belief that England 
is artistically a guantité negligeable. 

WALTER EPHRON, HIERONYMUS BOSCH, ZWEI 
KREUZTRAGUNGEN, mit einem Beitrag von JOSEF 
STRZYGOWSKI. (Amalthea Verlag, Zurich.) 

Even those who are not particularly interested in the 
question which of the two paintings of Christ bearing his 
Cross in the Vienna Staats Galerie and ascribed to 
Jerome Bosch is the original, and who do not care to follow 
Herr Walter Ephron’s interesting analysis, or perhaps one 
should say diagnosis, will be attracted by Herr Josef 
Strzygowski’s preliminary contribution in which he 
pleads for the establishment of a Chamber of Experts who 
are to examine works of art “ scientifically’ in order 
to get rid of the clash of purely personal opinions and the 
abuses of “‘ Expertisenwirtschaft.” H. F. 
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EIN ENGLISCHES!BESTIAR DES ZWOLFTEN JAHR- 
HUNDERTS IN@ DER ?STAATSBIBLIOTHEK ZU 
LENINGRAD, von ALEXANDRA KONSTANTINOWA.  8vO, 
pp. 32, illus. (Berlin: Deutsche Kunstverlag.) 

Adolph Goldschmidt contributes a foreword to this 
interesting account of an early English Bestiary in the 
Leningrad Library, which Alexandra Konstantinowa has 
been so fortunate as to discover. It is not an epic like the 
French “‘ Roman” de Renart or the German “ Echasis 
captivi,” but a picture book in manuscript, some of the 
pictures being admirably reproduced in photogravure. It 
is not a mere portrait book of beasts, but anecdotal, and 
Adam gives names to the beasts; God, accompanied by 
the beasts of the garden, creates Adam and Eve; Christ 
blesses the birds and fishes. Some of the birds, beasts, 
and fishes are more or less naturalistic, generally with an 


RAEBURN’S PORTRAITS 


excellent decorative setting; some of them are mythic 
like the salamander, the basilisk, and the griffon. There 
is a great deal of ornamental fancy in the artist’s work, 
and the Bestiary is certainly one of the most valuable 
of the twelfth-century productions of the kind in 
England. 


RUBENS, par PAuL FIERENS. 


plates 64. 
(Paris: G. Crés.) 1931. 


Crown 8vo, pp. 24 + 
F. 20. 

The generous allowance—for so small a book—of 
plates is not only well selected, but the plates themselves 
are really admirable, their tone remarkably well fitted to 
the subjects. To write in brief on so large and well-worn 
a theme is difficult, but Paul Fierens has accomplished 
the task in his well-known facile manner. It is certainly 
one of the best little books ever published on Rubens, 
and is worthy of the outstanding issues of “‘ Le Musée 
Ancien ” of which it is part. K. P. 


OF SIR WILLIAM 


JOHNSTONE PULTENEY 


E publish this month two interesting portraits, 
one an original, the other a replica, of Sir 
William Johnstone Pulteney, better known in 
his day as Sir William Pulteney, with repro- 
ductions of the inscriptions on the back of both paintings. 





INSCRIPTION WRITTEN ON STRETCHER OF ORIGINAL PORTRAIT 


The following inscription is written in ink 

on the stretcher of the original portrait : 

William Pulteney, M.P. 

for Shrewsbury H.R.-n. 

pinxt 179-. 

HENRY RAEBURN. 

A blot obscures the figure following the 
nine, but the date may be intended for 1790. 
(When purchased, the stretcher of the picture 
was very dirty, and a label, which partly 
covered the inscription, had to be removed). 
One concludes from this inscription that the 
portrait was painted before he became a 
baronet, i.e. before 1794, but after he had 
taken his wife’s family name, i.e. 1767. This 
portrait, which is now in America, is 
catalogued by Armstrong and Caw, and by 
Greig, under “‘ Johnstone, Sir William,” in 
their works on Raeburn, as once having 
belonged to Miss Johnstone. 





eat: Ae 
INSCRIPTION PAINTED ACROSS THE CANVAS OF REPLICA 


The replica of this portrait is the only one known to 
us as being plainly inscribed and catalogued as such; it 
once belonged to Lord Grantley and is now also in 
America. This was painted to the order of the Hon. 
Fletcher Norton, son of Fletcher Norton, first Lord 
Grantley; he was a baron of the Exchequer 
in Scotland, and his daughter, the Hon. 
Augusta Anne Norton, married James 
Johnstone of Alva. The following inscription 
is painted across the canvas : 


Sir William Pulteney, Bart., 

M.P. for Shrewsbury 

Copied by me from an Original 

drawn by myself H.R.-n. 
HENRY RAEBURN. 


By the time this replica was painted Pulteney 
must have succeeded to his brother’s title 
and estates, for on it his title is given. 
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On seeing the original portrait, Sir Charles Holmes 
stated that he had rarely met with an example which 
shows so clearly the strong influence of Gilbert Stuart 
upon Raeburn’s style. This same writer considers the 
existence of these two portraits, original and replica, to 
be of rare documentary importance, not only on account 


barrister, entered Parliament first for Cromarty and then 
for Shrewsbury, for which town he sat in seven consecu- 
tive Parliaments. He was the third son of Sir James 
Johnstone, Bart., of Westerhall, whose ancestors held 
lands in Lanarkshire in 1455, and he succeeded to the 
title and estates in 1794. He married, in 1750, as his 





SIR WILLIAM JOHNSTONE PULTENEY 
ORIGINAL 
In the possession of Messrs. Knoedler & Co., London and New York 


of the inscriptions they bear, but as illustrations of the 
slight differences which were to be expected between a 
first and second version of this artist’s work. It will be 
noticed how much smoother is the painting in the replica 
than in the original, which would seem to have been 
painted rapidly and more freely. 

Sir William Johnstone Pulteney, of Westerhall, 
Dumfriesshire, born October 19, 1729, began life as a 
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By Sir Henry Raeburn, R.A. 


first wife, Frances, only daughter and heiress of Daniel 
Pulteney, first cousin of William, Earl of Bath, and in 
1767 he assumed the name of Pulteney in addition to 
his own, although he seems to have been generally 
known as Sir William Pulteney. His only daughter by 
this marriage, Henrietta Laura, heiress to the Pulteney 
property, was created Baroness of Bath in 1782 and 
Countess of Bath in 1803 (in the lifetime of her father). 





XUM 


Raeburn’s Portraits of Sir William Fohnstone Pulteney 


She married, in 1794, her cousin, Sir James Murray, 


who also assumed the name of Pulteney, and her marriage 
settlement was £10,000; she died without issue in 1808. 


Sir William’s first wife having died in 1782, he married, 
in 1804, as his second wife, Margaret, widow of his 


friend, Andrew Stuart, M.P., and daughter of Sir 


land for which he had given one shilling. He had also 
vast possessions of land in the State of New York, and 
his funded property amounted to near two millions 
sterling. He was considered to be, in his day, the richest 
Commoner and the greatest holder of American stock 
ever known. 





SIR WILLIAM JOHNSTONE PULTENEY 


By Sir Henry Raeburn, R.A 


In the possession of Messrs. The Ehrich Galleries 


William Stirling, Bart., of Ardoch. He died May 31, 
1805, at the age of eighty-four, and was buried with his 
two elder brothers and his first wife in the family vault 
in Westminster Abbey. 

Pulteney had large interests in America, having 
purchased lands on the banks of the Ohio for £10,000, 
where, according to Farington, he was building a town 
in 1798, and, such was the position, in the great line from 
Lake Superior, that he was selling at 20 crowns an acre 


On his death the Bath estates and his own unentailed 
property devolved on the Countess of Bath, and all his 
entailed property, consisting of his Scotch and West 
India estates, with his title, passed to his nephew, 
Captain John Lowther Johnstone, of the Coldstream 
Guards, only son of Governor Johnstone (Commodore 
George Johnstone, 1730-1787, Governor of Pensacola, 
West Florida, 1765, and Commissioner to treat for Peace 
with America). 
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ART NEWS AND NOTES 


By HERBERT FURST 


CUMBERLAND TERRACE, 
REGENT’S PARK 
By Algernon Newton 
At the Leicester Galleries 


MR. ALGERNON NEWTON’S EXHIBITION AT THE 
LEICESTER GALLERIES. 

As an introduction to Mr. Algernon Newton’s exhibi- 
tion, which at the time of writing was not yet hung, the 
following remarks may be opportune. 

Mr. Newton is now, unquestionably, one of our most 
interesting and significant landscape painters. Interest 
and significance arises from the fact that he neither paints 
‘“* Nature ” as it is seen by an eye that acts merely as a 
photographic apparatus—this was au fond the aim of the 
Impressionists, nor does he make use of Nature with 
complete indifference to her functional forms which, 
again au fond is the habit of most post-impressionist 
schools. Perhaps I should explain that by functional 
form is meant that appearance of things which is due to 
their natural or utilitarian significance. Functional form 
regards the tree, for instance, as a natural growth, not as 
a combination of cylinders and cones; and a house as 
something built to be lived in, and not as a coloured 
square and triangle. Mr. Newton’s “ Nature” still 
resembles nature, but one might say sub specie @ternatis. 
He gives you not so much his personal view—though it is 





A WELSH LANDSCAPE 
At the Leicester Galleries 


By Algernon Newton 
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personal—but rather the “ feeling” that things give to 
the beholder, whoever he may be. Instead of misty air, 
fitful gleams of light and passing shadows so dear to the 
impressionist; instead of arrangements of solidity-feigning 
masses, such as we gain from Cézanne, or the complicated 
close-knit geometrical structures we gain from Picasso, 
Mr. Newton gives us serene views that do not trouble to 
deceive the eye as regards their essence; they are first and 
foremost pictures to which the associative faculties of the 
mind lend significance. 

Obviously, therefore, Mr. Newton is nearer to Cana- 
letto and the earlier Turner than he is to Monet or Cézanne. 
He is particularly attracted to the Regency and the early 
Victorian periods, and to aspects of their buildings, their 
streets, their canals, which we in our hurry to get some- 
where hardly trouble to note in passing. Mr. Newton’s 
views are eloquent; they have a quiet “ oratory” that 
invites the contemplative mood. They have a quality 
which is possibly the highest, certainly the most agreeable 
a work of art can attain—still-life—vitality in quietude. 

Although Mr. Algernon Newton studied for a while at 
Calderon’s School of Animal Painting, at the Slade, and 





IN HAMPSTEAD 


By Algernon Newton 
At the Leicester Galleries 
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LA ROUTE DE LOUVECIENNES By Alfred Sisley 
By permission of Messrs. Knoedler & Co., New York 
(see page 244) 
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Art News and Notes 


the London School of Art, and although he lived for a 
while in Cornwall amongst other painters, he confesses 
to having learnt most from the study of the old masters, 
such as the already-mentioned Canaletto and Turner, 
but also Cuyp, Guardi, Wilson, Crome, and others. 





init; 
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PRESTON’S FARM By Clifford Hall 


At The Leger Galleries 


He began, curiously enough, as a painter of race- 
horses, an “ Arab ” being exhibited in the Royal Academy 
as long ago as 1903. Then came a long period of study 
and practice from which he emerged, as it were, completely 
changed and fully developed as the artist sui generis we 
know him today. Pictures of his have been for the last 
ten years or so regularly seen and commensurately 
admired in the Royal Academy, and the public galleries of 
Brighton, New South Wales, Pietermaritzburg, and 
Minneapolis are amongst those who have bought his 
works. 

I hope the exhibition at the Leicester Gallery will 
have the success it merits despite these hard times; it 
certainly should make his position “‘ safer with posterity.” 


MISS DE GROOT’S AND MR. CLIFFORD HALL’S 
FORTHCOMING EXHIBITIONS AT THE LEGER 
GALLERIES. 

The pictures which we reproduce on this page 
illustrate exhibitions which are shortly to take place at 
the galleries of Messrs. Leger and Son. Miss de Groot, 


we learn, is an American woman, a member of the Société’ 


des Beaux Arts of Nice and, in fact, from early youth 
resident in France. The Paris edition of the “‘ Chicago 
Sunday Tribune,” in an article on her work, introduces 
it with the following remarks : “ It is a rare occurrence 
for an American woman painter to achieve in France 
that authentic recognition which results from the com- 
bined interest of art critics, dealers and collectors. After 
all, sales represent the only kind of recognition that 
counts today .. . .” and it appears that Miss de Groot, 
who “ won her present position in modern art within five 
years, when she first came to Paris to try her luck,” has 
been extraordinarily successful in this respect. We are 
told that “‘ there is in the American woman’s work much 
of Van Gogh’s vigorous originality of execution and 
revelry in rich colours.” It will be interesting to see 
whether London’s opinion coincides with that of Paris. 


BB 


Of Mr. Hall we learn that he is a young artist only 
twenty-seven years of age who studied at the Royal 
Academy schools, where he obtained the Landseer 
scholarship, but that he was very much influenced by 
Sickert, who was teaching there part of the time. He 
then went to Paris, where he worked under André 
L’Lote. He is an exhibitor at the Royal Academy, the 
New English Art Club, and elsewhere. Amongst his 
commissioned portraits is one of Sir Henry Norris, D.L., 
J.P., Mayor of Fulham, and which is now hanging in the 
council chamber of that borough. 


THE VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM—RECENT 
ADDITIONS. 

The ‘‘ Canning Jewel,” described and illustrated in 
our August number, has now been presented to the 
Victoria and Albert Museum “‘ by an American friend 
who wishes to remain anonymous.” It will be remem- 
bered that it was sold by the Earl of Harewood at Sotheby’s 
last July for £10,000. The jewel is now on exhibition 
with other recent acquisitions in Room 43. Amongst 
the principal acquisitions received by this museum during 
August is, apart from “ The Great Bed of Ware,” a 
collection of over 250 specimens of Chinese porcelain, 
mainly of the period of the Emperors K’ang Hsi (1662- 
1722), Yung Cheng (1723-1735), and Chien Lung (1736- 
1795), bequeathed by Mr. W. G. Gulland; and a collec- 
tion of Bow, Chelsea, and other English porcelain figures, 
given by Mr. W. A. J. Floersheim. Both of these collec- 
tions are for the Circulation Department of the museum. 





PORTRAIT By Miss de Groot 


At The Leger Galleries 
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Georges Braque 


FRENCH LANDSCAPES OF THE NINETEENTH 
AND TWENTIETH CENTURIES 
The Landscape Exhibition, or to give it its exact 
title ‘“‘ French Landscapes of the nineteenth and twen- 
tieth centuries””—which is to be opened at 
Messrs. Knoedlers’ Galleries in New York 
on October 23 is of more than local interest 
as may be judged from the illustrations we 
are permitted to give. It includes as a kind 
of prologue, Claude Lorrain’s ‘‘ Campagne 
Romaine” and “ Coucher de Soleil sur un a 
Port ” (see illustration on p. 245); and begins 
with the Barbizon School, showing Corot’s 
** Venise—Gondole sur le Grand Canal,” 
an early picture, and the same rtist’s 
** Cathédrale de Mantes,” once in the Count 
Pecci Blunt Collection ; Daumier’s ‘‘ Don 
Quichotte and Sancho Panza,” formerly in 
the Bureau Collection; a Daubigny; a Millet, 
lent by Mr. and Mrs. Erasmus Lindley, and 
a Theodore Rousseau. This school is fol- 
lowed by the Impressionists: Boudin, 
Manet, Monet, Sisley, Pissarro, Degas and 
Renoir. Manet’s “La Plage, Arcachon,” 
Monet’s “ Le Bassin d’Argenteuil”’ and Sisley’s “ La 
Route de Louveciennes” are here illustrated (see 
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By Paul Cézanne 
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plates facing pp. 228 and 240). The Impressionists are 
followed by the ‘“ Post-Impressionists,”’ Cézanne repre- 
sented by one of his most beautiful landscape designs “‘ La 
Route Tournante”’ (see this page), which should silence 
his most rabid attackers, and by another such, “‘ Le pas 
de Bouffon”; furthermore Seurat, Van Gogh and 
Gauguin. It is significant that the ‘ Post-Impres- 
sionists ” are already in the ranks of the “‘ Old Masters,” 
for they are followed by a fourth section “‘ the Moderns,” 
including, as these do, Bonnard, Vuillard, Picasso, 
Derain, Matisse, Dufy, H. Rousseau (/e Douanier), 
Lurgat and Braque, whose “‘ Dieppe, barques échouées ” 
is here reproduced. Si duo faciunt idem non est idem is an 
old but never stale truth. All these are landscape 
painters; all these, with one or two possible exceptions, 
have at least dealt with the same category of subject, 
but no two of them have “ seen” alike, and even the 


same individual, as in this case Corot, for instance, 
differs from himself. 

I have only one regret: I think it would have made 
pro- 


“ce 


this admirable show still more instructive if its 





By Edouard Manet 


logue ”’ had also paid a tribute to the English Turner, and 
especially Constable, without whom there probably 
would have been no Barbizon School, no Impressionists, 





VENISE: GONDOLE SUR LE GRAND CANAL 
By F. B. C. Corot 
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and perhaps no Post-Impressionism—as we know 
these ““ movements ” today. Perhaps it is not too late to 
remedy these omissions. 


MR. VOYSEY’S EXHIBITION AT THE BATSFORD 
GALLERY. 

Mr. Charles Francis Annesley Voysey’s exhibition, 

which will open its doors, under the auspices of the 


A SEAPORT: SUNSET 





with the mahogany or mock Tudor of a capricious owner, 
but insists on simplicity of outline, and that the architect 
should design everything that is to go into his house 
down to the spoons and forks. His bold pioneer work 
in the ’eighties influenced the young Glasgow student, 
C. R. Mackintosh, who is one of the chief influences in 
the modern Continental architecture. Thus Mr. Voysey 
is the founder of the simple ‘ functionalism ’ of today.” 
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By Claude Lorrain 


By permission of Messrs. Knoedler & Co., New York. 


Architectural Press and Messrs. Batsford’s, Ltd., at the 
latter’s galleries on October 2 will, I hope, receive the 
publicity and especially the general appreciation it 
deserves. 

Mr. Voysey—now in his seventy-fifth year—has 
hidden his light under the bushel of his modesty, and 
only tells one that amongst his publications are ‘‘ designs 
for houses, furniture, wallpapers, fabrics, etc.” Actually 
Mr. Voysey is a pioneer of modern logic and simplicity 
in building and furnishing. Mr. Voysey, as one of the 
youngest generation gratefully acknowledged, is ‘‘ in the 
true sense a traditional architect; he does not magnify 
Renaissance facades and leave bare rooms to be filled 


In trying to discover the causes of human action one is 
proverbially advised to chercher la femme; equally, one 
might advise those who seek to find the beginnings of 
modern science and modern art to look for an English- 
man. No Einstein without Newton, no Marconi without 
Faraday, no “Impressionism” without Turner and 
Constable, and we are probably right in saying no Lurgat 
and no Mendelssohn without Voysey and Mackintosh. 

Mr. Voysey’s exhibition is, however, not only of great 
historic interest, but also worthy of the closest study, 
because of the intrinsic merit of the designs which consist 
of architectural drawings and designs for furniture, 
textiles, and glass. 
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MISS SYLVIA GOSSE’S EXHIBITION AT 
LEFEVRE GALLERIES 


THE 


Miss Sylvia Gosse, whose exhibition of paintings is 
now on view at the Lefévre Gallery, is the daughter of 
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CAFE DE LA MARINE By Miss Sylvia Gosse 


the late Sir Edmund Gosse, and a pupil of Mr. Walter 
Sickert. There is no doubt that the Sickertian inspiration 
is fairly plainly visible in her work which, nevertheless, 
preserves its individuality. Like her master, Miss Gosse 
has never made concessions to the public, she has painted 
what has interested her and, a further sign of her inde- 
pendence, this is her first ‘“‘ one-man’s ” show, but she 
has for years been amongst the more prominent exhibitors 
in the New English Art Club, the London Group, of 
which she is a member, the Allied Artists’ Association, 
the Royal Society of Painter Etchers, and works of hers 
figure in many public collections 


SALES OF ENGRAVINGS AND DRAWINGS BY 


C. G. BOERNER, LEIPZIG 


In spite of the difficult times the auctioneering firm of 
C. G. Boerner, Leipzig, will hold, as usual, in November, 
interesting sales of engravings and drawings. The cata- 
logues of two famous collections have just been 
published. 

The collection of the late Dr. Hofstede de Groot, the 
well-known Dutch scholar and expert on Rembrandt, 
includes about 300 fine Dutch drawings of the seven- 
teenth century, thus covering the wide fields of this period. 
There are three special series which deserve careful 
attention : a collection of fourteen sheets by A. Cuyp, 
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twenty-five watercolours by Doomer, forming the best 
and most comprehensive private collection of this artist 
in the world, and (most important) more than twenty 
original drawings by Rembrandt, amongst which are 
a number of well-known and frequently published prints. 
Since the sale of the famous collection of J. P. Heseltine 
there has been no such rich and important collection of 
Dutch drawings on the market. 

Another catalogue is formed by the collection of Carl 
Sachs, which is likely to be the finest collection of inter- 
national graphic arts of the nineteenth century in Ger- 
many. This sale is to be conducted by Messrs. 
Boerner, in co-operation with Messrs. Paul Cassirer. 
The early proofs of artists like Corot, Daumier, 
Forain, Meryon, Millet, Munch, Pennell, Toulouse- 
Lautrec, Welti, Whistler, and Zorn, are so very seldom to 
be met with in the international art-market that the many 
fine series of this collection will be sure to cause a great 
sensation. Besides those artists there must be mentioned 
many outstanding prints by the Swiss, Welti, and by the 
Norwegian, Munch. Amongst the German masters 
there are early proofs of unusual quality by Corinth, 
Kate Kollwitz, Leibl Liebermann, and Slevogt. Most of 
the other important international artists of this period are 
represented by choice and fine prints. 

The third catalogue includes a small but very fine 
collection of only 350 prints by Old Masters, the most 

















THE WIDOWER 


Drawing by Rembrandt 


By permission of Messrs. C. G. Boerner, Leipzig 


important and valuable part of which is composed of a fine 
series of engravings by the leading Masters of the fifteenth 
to the seventeenth centuries, namely, by Schongauer, 
Diirer, Hirschvogel, Lautensack, and Rembrandt. 
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SHORTER NOTICES 


Unfortunately Messrs. Tooth’s present exhibition, 
which they call Recent Developments, was not yet accessible 
at the time of writing. It is to include examples of works 
by the younger generation of ‘“‘ modern ”’ artists such as 
Wadsworth, Paul Nash, Ben Nicholson, Edward Burra, 
John Bigge, J. W. Power, and constitutes a sequel to a 
“* post-impressionist ” exhibition held by them not long 
ago. I hope to review it in more detail later. Towards 
the end of next month, on October 22, to be precise, an 
exhibition of Mr. Malcolm Milne’s work is to follow. 
This, too, should be of especial interest as Mr. Milne 
has, I believe, not had a one-man show before and his 
painting has passed through several phases. 


Miss Vera White’s watercolours at the Lefévre Galleries 
are distinguished by a happy use of the medium, and 
rather unusual design, which sometimes tends to a lack 
of structural “ safety.” One suspects that her desire to 
see rather more into Nature than Nature is the cause of 
this. At all events the titles she gives to these flower- 
pieces, such as “ Purity,” ‘‘ Arrogance,” ‘“‘ Gaiety,” 
“* Resurrection,” “* Fallen Angels,” are hardly helpful. 
On the other hand her management of the Milieu based 
on cubism is ingenious and often very pleasing. ‘‘ Invoca- 
tion,” “‘ Spring,” ““ Temple Bells ” and “‘ Easter ” show 
her talent at its best. 


Mr. Wm. Paterson inaugurated his new gallery, 
22 Old Bond Street, by showing a small but exquisite 
collection of Japanese Screens, Porcelain and Lacguer- 
work. Specially notable is the seventeenth- and eighteenth- 
century Kakiconon porcelain which served both the 
Sevres and the Meissar manufactories as models and the 
export of which was eventually prohibited. 


I cannot let this occasion pass without mentioning 
the memorial exhibition of Mrs. A. E. Taite (at Walker’s 
Galleries), well known as Miss Alice Fanner. The artist 
had a peculiar skill! in rendering yacht-racing subjects 
with sunny and windy weather convincingly. In her most 
successful canvases, and through a long stretch of years, 
I must have seen dozens of such, which time and again 
struck me as being joyously redolent of the sunny seas 
and salt breezes. 


At the Wertheim Gallery are to be seen an interesting 
collection of old paintings of which a fine back view of 
a nude by Etty deserves special mention; but the list is 
a wide one, including such distinguished names as 
Zurbaran, Gainsborough, Constable, David Cox, and 
others. 


Amongst the modern prints on view in the Print 
Gallery of the British Museum is an exhibition of prints by 
Polish artists. On the whole they are disappointing, 
or, perhaps more justly expressed, not much to our taste, 
though technically often excellent. Some of the most 
interesting things are the woodcuts printed in colours, 
notably the still-lifes by Bartlomiesczyk, several typically 
Polish woodcuts by Miss Gorinska, and some excellent 
naturalistic representations in colour woodcut by Miss 
Janina Leonarska, especially one representing a regatta. 


and Notes 


THE VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM—A GIFT OF 
PORCELAIN FIGURES 

A collection of English and Continental porcelain 
figures of great importance has lately been received at 
the Victoria and Albert Museum by the generous gift of 
Mr. W. A. J. Floersheim. Among six Meissen figures 
included are a very fine early group of lovers under a 
tree after a model by J. J. Kaendler, and the same model- 
ler’s superb “‘ Shepherdess with a Birdcage.” Besides 
other German figures there are fine specimens from most 
of the English factories, including a magnificent Chelsea 
“Shepherd and Shepherdess” of the gold-anchor 
period, in almost flawless condition, which equal if they 
do not surpass the famous ‘‘ Music Lesson” group. A 





LA MORGUE 


Etching by C. Meryon 
To be sold at Messrs. Boerners on November 6, 1931 


(see page 246) 


series of small Capo-di-Monte figures of characters from 
the Commedia dell’arte, very vivaciously modelled, with 
some specimens from the Naples and Venice factories, 
are a valuable and welcome addition to the museum 
collection of Italian porcelain. 


Messrs. Hollstein and Puppel, Berlin, W.15, will sell 
in November, by auction, a valuable collection of engrav- 
ings by old masters. 


OUR COLOURED PLATES 


THE MACNAB.—Though there have been since the 
dawn of the Renaissance a considerable number of great 
painters, the number of great paintings is relatively much 
smaller. In other words, though one can always, or 
nearly always (see how one must hedge in order to keep 
within the bounds of truth) tell a master by his touch, it 
does not mean that even a master can always produce a 
masterpiece. Thus there are dozens of great portrait 
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painters, but they have between them, and in the course of 
five or six centuries, probably not produced many more 
than a hundred Great portraits. Raphael, for instance, 
has hardly produced one; Holbein, a portrait painter par 
excellence, perhaps two or three—the “ Princess of Den- 
mark,” the “‘ Erasmus,” and, in all likelihood, the “‘ Henry 
VIII,” if we only knew where the original was; one of the 
greatest of Velazquez’s masterpieces would be the “ Field- 
Marshal Del Burro ”—if it were by him; and so one goes 
on. Raeburn was a great portrait painter, but his portraits 
include dozens of mere “‘ jobs,” some of them, ?f they 
are really by him, worse than anything ascribed to 
Reynolds and Gainsborough on the one hand, and 
Lawrence on the other. Nevertheless, his average is at 
least as high if not higher in excellence. He was by far 
the most virile and courageous, going even wrong with 
vigour. He did not skim the surfaces with feminine 
sensibility like Gainsborough, nor like Reynolds fumble 
into greatness; still less had he Lawrence’s mahogonian 
polish. 

He had verve, a square touch, not unlike the tip 
of his own nose—Rembrandt, Reynolds, and Romney 
were others whose noses are to be found in their manner 
Raeburn also anticipated the methods of the impressionists 
by painting planes rather than contours. He was essen- 
tially a painter of men, his most successful, though not 
necessarily his most interesting portraits, are of single 
full-length male figures. Amongst these, “‘ The Macnab” 
is not only his own chef-d’auvre, but it is also one of the 
world’s great portraits. It is by no means faultless. 
Tne hand and knee are palpably weak, and its design 
strikes one, at first sight, as a little lopsided—too much 
to the left. Second thoughts reveal a probable reason 
and justification for this, and they help one to understand 
how “‘ The Macnab ” came to be a masterpiece. 

The explanation will, no doubt, be brushed aside as 
irrelevant by a certain school of “ moderns ”—let them 
brush ! 

The excellence of ‘‘ The Macnab ” is the consequence 
of its associative values. 

The fact is that Macnab himself collaborated in 
Raeburn’s triumph; not, of course, in the literal sense of 
the word, but by his mere, yet inspiring presence. A 
Scottish thistle. Nemo me impune lacessit! Hence his 
suspicious “‘ stand back”! pose. 

Who was this man—an aristocrat every inch of him— 
with his humour-lit grimness ? 

He was Francis, twelfth chief of the clan, Lieutenant- 
Colonel of the Breadalbane Fencibles. He lived from 
1734 to 1816. In Scottish clans and their tartans we 
read : ‘‘ He was somewhat eccentric, and many anecdotes 
concerning him and his witty sayings or doings are still 
current.” 

The printer’s man nudging my elbow finds me fran- 
tically but unsuccessfully engaged in trying to unearth 
evidence of this Macnab’s eccentricity or witty “ sayings 
and doings.” It would help to prove my case which is 
this, that whilst no amount of associative interest can 
turn a daub into a masterpiece, it is the most potent genera- 
tor of that state of the artist’s mind which is generally 
called inspiration. 

The picture was exhibited for the first time in the 
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R.A. three years after the laird’s death, and it is a some- 
what humorous reflection that “‘ The Macnab” is now 
the property of the Dewars, to whom far back in the four- 
teenth century the Macnab estates were forfeited—why ? 
Because (whisper it not north of the Tweed) the Macnabs 
fought on the wrong side at Bannockburn. There’s 
** eccentricity ’’ anyway ! 


A Portrait by Roger van der Weyden : All northern art 
owes Italy a grudge rather than the all-too-willingly paid 
tribute for having lured it from the straight and narrow 
path of its own nature with her seductive grace. The 
Germans, the Flemings and even the French have lost 
more than they have gained whenever they have adopted 
Latin airs and graces. It would need more than a line 
or two to justify this contention. Suffice it to say that 
one turns with satisfaction to northern artists who, 
instead of aping things alien to their nature have, on the 
contrary, inspired Italians to admire and even imitate 
them. One of the earliest of these “‘ Northern Bar- 
barians ” who not only gained fame but even “ made 
school,” as they say in German, was Roger van der 
Weyden—* Maestro Ruziero dépintore da Bruza”’— 
“Master Roger, the painter of Bruges.” He went 
himself to Italy, there to popularize the Flemish methods 
(or technique) and spirit, as Fromentin says, though 
Crowe and Cavalcaselle had disprovingly maintained of 
the Italians that “‘ they might have done better than adopt 
the dryness of the chief of the Tournaisian school,” 
which is no doubt true enough, at least for the already 
parched Ferrarese school. However that may be, van der 
Weyden is a typically Northern master. He has all the 
uncouthness and all the sentiment characteristic of the 
clouded North which depends so much more than the 
South on its inner life. Roger’s paintings are never 
serene; he himself seems to have been a morose man. If 
this was partly the fault of the times—his city of Bruges 
was being swamped by a wave of puritanical zeal—it 
tended at least to make his uncompromising realism more 
interesting than that of the somewhat non-committal 
van Eycks or of the often too amiable Memlinc. It 
seems that Roger was famed amongst his contemporaries 
more especially as a portraitist; at any rate, when the 
Corporation of Brussels paid his widow a pension they 
designate him expressly as their “ portraiteur.” Although 
today the mention of his name immediately conjures up 
grey pictures of a Virgin bewailing tearfully the livid 
body of the Dead Christ, one recalls also a considerable 
number of outstanding portraits, more especially those 
of Lionello d’Este in threequarter face, of Philippe de 
Croy, of a charming young lady, once in the gallery of 
the Duke of Anhalt, and this ‘‘ Portrait of an Elderly 
Woman ” in the possession of Mr. J. D. Rockefeller, Jr. 
It seems unkind to call this long-faced, high-browed, 
slender-fingered and richly-clad person an “ elderly 
woman,” since she is obviously a “ lady ” and probably 
on the sunny side of forty. Nevertheless, she is a woman 
who has seen something of life, for sadness combined 
with humour and patience are plainly marked on her 
aristocratic presence. 

The original is painted on panel and measures 
18} by 15 inches. 
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FURNITURE IN THE COLLECTION OF 
LORD PLENDER 


By R. W. SYMONDS 


TA 


FIG. I. 
MAHOGANY 


AN UPHOLSTERED BACKED COUCH WITH 
LEGS AND ARMS 


Circa 1730 


N several articles that I have written for 
APOLLO I have stressed the importance 
of design as a factor in the proper 
appreciation of old English furniture. 

To set out to make a collection of furniture 
without possessing the ability to appreciate 
the merit of its design is to reduce the esthetic 
value of such a collection to the level of an 
assortment of pot-lids or valentines; in other 
words, the collector’s efforts will have been 
prompted by the rarity of the objects without 
any regard to their merit as works of art. A 
collection of furniture assembled with such a 
motive is incapable of affording any per- 
manent enjoyment to its owner, and can never 
become in any degree noteworthy, no matter 
how great a sum may have been expended 
on it. 

The collector who is blind to the essential 
importance of design is necessarily without 
discrimination. Consequently, he may regard 
any piece he sees as worth while acquiring, 
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although it may be conspicuously lacking in 
the one quality that should make it desirable. 
On the other hand, the purchases of the 
collector with an eye trained to the appreciation 
of design are submitted to the most careful 
scrutiny before they can hope to satisfy a 


fastidious and exacting taste. It is a delicate 
and difficult matter to estimate design cor- 
rectly, yet there is scarcely anyone who will 
admit his inability to do so. A collector who 
has a leaning towards mahogany furniture, the 
design of which is faulty because it is too 
elaborate, considers that because this type of 
furniture appeals to him it must necessarily 
be of the highest artistic merit.. On the other 
hand, a plain piece of the most elegant form 
and perfect proportions would probably leave 
him unmoved because—lacking the ornament 
which such collectors too often imagine in- 
dicates value—in his dislike of the severity he 
would entirely overlook the essential merit of 
its design. It might be said that most people 
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are capable of appreciation, but that only a 
few can lay claim to base their appreciation 
on a knowledge of the canons of good 
design. 





FIG. Il. 


AN ARMCHAIR OF VIRGINIA WALNUT 


Circa 1725 


That the faculty of appreciating good 
design is not merely a question of like or 
dislike goes without saying. On the contrary, 
it is based on definite principles—principles 
governing proportion, functional efficiency, 
proper use of material, construction, and the 
correct use of ornament. An understanding 
of these principles, combined with an eye 
sensitive to and familiar with good design, are 
essential before a true appreciation of old 
furniture can be arrived at. There is yet 
another essential, namely, the possession of 
an uncorrupted taste as the foundation of a 
judgment that can only be acquired. 

The following short criticisms of the design 
of the various pieces illustrated in this article, 
which have been selected from the collection 
of furniture formed by Lord Plender, are here 
put forward for the purpose of demonstrating 
some of the principles of design. Lord Plender 
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has invariably been guided by quality of design 
in the formation of his collection, and it is for 
this reason, if for no other, that I feel par- 
ticularly indebted to him for permission to 
publish illustrations of some of his pieces in 
this article. 

The upholstered backed couch (Fig. I) is a 
piece of furniture that is excellent in every 
way from the point of view of design. The 
proportions of the tall back, in conjunction 
with the long seat supported in front on three 
cabriole legs of graceful contour, are pleasing 
and completely satisfying to the eye. The 

esign is functional in that it suggests comfort, 
an essential feature in a couch or chair, while 
no more elegant or decorative feature could 
be found than the eagles’ heads that terminate 
the arms. As far as our present knowledge 
permits us to judge, this settee dates from 
about 1730. It is made of mahogany, which 
at that period was a more expensive and there- 
fore considered a more desirable wood than 
walnut. 

The chair illustrated (Fig. II) is made of 
Virginia walnut, and although not of the highest 
quality as regards craftsmanship, it is note- 
worthy again because of the excellence of its 
design. The vase-shaped splat and the shaped 
cresting connecting the two curved uprights of 
the back are a composition that exemplifies 
the inherent traditional sense of the eighteenth- 
century chair-maker. At the time this chair 
was made the design may have appeared new, 
but it was not an original conception in so far 
as every curve in it is typical of the style of 
the period to which it belongs. Chairs of the 
same style but of an entirely different design 
have this much in common, that the chair- 
makers who worked in this style all possessed 
the same traditional sense of form. They had 
the same feeling for design, and their work 
was consequently the same in character. So 
strong is the manifestation of this traditional 
sense of style that anyone with a knowledge of 
the different styles of old furniture can date a 
piece more or less within a decade. The arms 
of the chair under review are especially 
graceful in their form. Their shape harmonizes 
with the contour of the back, and they have 
not got the “ stuck on ” appearance which is a 
typical feature of a chair of bad design. 
Unfortunately the front cabriole legs of this 
chair are heavy and of a bad contour. If it 
were not for this the chair would be a perfect 
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example of the chair-makers’ craft in the 
period of George I. 

The design of the walnut  side-chair 
illustrated (Fig. III) is transitional in character, 
the front legs and stretcher belonging to the 
style of the late seventeenth century, while the 
back is more characteristic of the style of 
Queen Anne. The straight-sided rectangular 
splat, held in position by the rounded uprights 
with their outward curve at the top, is of a 
singularly pleasing design. One might criticize 
this chair on the grounds that the turned 
front legs and stretcher do not harmonize with 
the back, the exuberance of the former 
destroying the simplicity of the latter. This 
criticism may or may not be fair, but it is 
difficult to conceive an alternative design for 
front legs that would be in harmony with the 
back. 

The triangular table (Fig. IV) with its 
hexagon top is unquestionably of a design of 
great merit. The three turned legs connected 
by flat-shaped stretchers and terminated by 
small spreading feet give a sense of stability, 
an important asset in the design of a table. 
The top has three hinged flaps so that when it 
is desired to make the table larger the flaps can 
be raised and held in position by lopers, thus 
converting the triangular top into one of 
hexagonal shape. The decorative design of 
the turned legs adds considerably to the 
richness of the general design. This table, 
being made from elm and not walnut (the 
more costly wood of the two), was not originally 
an expensive one. Its date one would place 
at about 1700. 

A comparison between this table and the 
mahogany tripod table illustrated (Fig. V) 
shows how radically the design of English 
furniture altered as regards tables in the brief 
period of forty or fifty years. The tripod 
table which was introduced in the reign of 
Queen Anne enjoyed a considerable vogue 
throughout the eighteenth century. Unques- 
tionably thousands of them must have been 
made, those of the best quality being in 
mahogany, the cheaper varieties of oak or, 
occasionally, elm. A few examples are met 
with today in walnut, but this wood was not 
suitable because of the difficulty of getting 
planks wide enough to make the circular top 
in one piece. These tables were used as tea- 
tables and also as occasional tables. Many 
thousands of them have survived of quite plain 


design without any carved ornament. These ex- 
amples were used bythe lower and middle classes 
and in taverns and inns. Tables enriched with 
carving, similar to the one under review, were 
used by the well-to-do who could afford to 
pay more for their furniture. Lord Plender’s 
tea-table is in several ways an exceptional one 





FIG. III. 


A WALNUT CHAIR WITH TURNED 
LEGS AND STRETCHERS 


Temp. Queen Anne 


as, not only has the top an unusual piecrust 
edge decorated with a small shell placed at 
intervals (Fig. VI), but the graceful curve 
of the legs is particularly good. In addition 
to this they terminaie in a claw and ball foot, 
the ball being firmly gripped by the claw. In 
an example of poor quality execution a foot of 
this design lacks vitality, and the claw fails to 
suggest power, the consequence being that the 
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FIG. VIII. A BOOKCASE OF THE HIGHEST QUALITY CRAFTSMANSHIP 
VENEERED WITH SABICU WOOD 


Circa 1750 
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sense of stability of the table is absent. It is 
interesting to note that William Hogarth in 
his book, ‘“ The Analysis of Beauty,” 1753, 
mentions the design of the legs of this type of 
table. ‘“‘ How pleasingly,” he writes, “is the 





FIG. IV. AN ELM TABLE OF UNUSUAL 
DESIGN WITH FOLDING ENVELOPE TOP 


Circa 1700 


idea of firmness in standing conveyed to the 
eye by the three elegant claws of a table.” 
The top of this table is an outstanding example 
of the use of high quality material, as it is 
composed of one piece of finely figured 
mahogany which measures 2 ft. 3? in. 
across. 

The small mahogany tripod table (Fig. VII), 
which, in the eighteenth century, fulfilled the 
purpose of a kettle stand, is 2 ft. high and of a 
most unusual design as regards its scroll legs. 
These legs are even more convincing as regards 
stability than those of the ordinary tripod. 
The design of the table fails, however, in 
one respect, in that the stem does not resolve 
into the legs in an altogether satisfactory 
way. 

As regards design it would be very difficult 
to improve upon that of the bookcase illus- 


trated (Fig. VIII). The proportions are 
excellent and satisfy the eye in every respect. 
The base containing the four drawers is just 
the right height to be in good proportion with 
the glazed upper part. If the former had been 
any higher there would not have been the same 
decided difference in proportion between it 
and the upper part, and the general proportions 
of the piece would have suffered accordingly. 
The division of each door into six oblong panels 
also considerably assists the general good 
proportions of the piece. 

An interesting feature concerning this 
bookcase is that it is veneered with a hard and 
heavy wood, known as sabicu. This wood, 
which has a very close resemblance as regards 
its colour and dark figuring to rosewood, was 
used by both English and Continental cabinet- 
makers. It is also not unlike a timber known 
as padouk; this wood, however, has not the 
same dark figure as either sabicu or rosewood, 
and would appear to have been much used in 
the eighteenth century by the Portuguese 
cabinet-makers for their furniture, as many 
examples have survived. 
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FIG. V. A FINE EXAMPLE OF A MAHOGANY 
TRIPOD TABLE 


Circa 1750 
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Some of the original receipts for Thomas 
Chippendale’s furniture describe pieces as 
being made of black rosewood; possibly this 
refers to sabicu wood. Sabicu came from the 





FIG, VI. 


DETAIL OF TOP OF TABLE ILLUSTRATED 
FIG. V 


West Indies, and was therefore an imported 
timber similar to mahogany. It was a very 
hard, close-grained wood, and not so suitable 
a medium for carving as mahogany, a fact that 
must have restricted its use by the eighteenth- 
century cabinet-maker. 

The way in which the cabinet-maker 
avoided the difficulty of carving the mouldings 
out of the hard sabicu wood in the bookcase 
under review is exceptionally ingenious. The 
doors, both inside and out, together with their 
outer edges, were veneered with sabicu on a 
foundation of Virginia walnut. The egg and 
tongue moulding round the shaped panels and 
the rose and ribbon motif decorating the outer 
edge of the styles were carved out of the 
foundation of Virginia walnut, as these portions 
were left exposed and were not covered by the 
veneer. The same applies to the mouldings 
of the drawer fronts. To form the carved 
mouldings which surmount the lower part and 
the plinth, lengths of Virginia walnut were 
inserted. The carved mouldings, however, of 
the pediment and cornice are executed in the 
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sabicu wood and consequently are much coarser 
in detail. Presumably the reason why the 
cabinet-maker did not take the trouble to carve 
these in walnut was because, being above the 
level of the eye, the quality of the carving was 
not likely to be so critically examined as was 
that on the doors and base. Today there is no 
difference between the colour of the walnut 
mouldings and the sabicu veneer; in fact, from 
the point of view of colour, as distinct from 
grain, it would not be possible to say whether 
the mouldings were made out of sabicu or 
walnut. When the piece was originally made 
undoubtedly the cabinet-maker stained and 
polished the mouldings to match the veneer. 
This recourse to the use of walnut for the 
mouldings so that the quality of the carving 
should be of the finest shows what pains the 
eighteenth-century cabinet-maker took to make 
a perfect piece. 





FIG. VII. 
WITH SCROLL LEGS OF UNUSUAL DESIGN 


Circa 1750 


A MAHOGANY TEA KETTLE STAND 




















WESTERN ILLUMINATED MANUSCRIPTS IN 
THE HUNTERIAN LIBRARY, GLASGOW 
UNIVERSITY 


By JAMES WARDROP 
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LES CENT NOUVELLES NOUVELLES. Io ins. x 7} ins. 


(French (Tours ?| Mid-Fifteenth Century) 


PART I 


HE immense collection of zoological, anatomical 

and mineral specimens, coins and medals, 

paintings, printed books and manuscripts formed 

by Dr. William Hunter (1718-83), of Glasgow 
and London, was on his death put into the hands of 
trustees for thirty years, and afterwards bequeathed, 
together with the sum of eight thousand pounds for its 
housing and maintenance, to his university, of which it 
has ever since been the ornament. With Hunter the 
physician or Hunter the archzologist we have here no 
concern; it will be enough to say that in an honourable 
life dedicated to the science and practice of obstetrics, he 
yet found time to indulge a passion for collecting not 
only the objects germane to his professional studies, but 
those whose faces, so to say, were their fortunes. That 
his love for beautiful-learned things was a real one, that 
his taste in them was discriminating and exclusive is 
proved by the choice nest of incunabula (including what 
is still one of the most complete collections of early 
Bibles in the world) and of illuminated manuscripts, that 


now occupies an entire wing of the Hunterian Museum. 
At a time when opportunities were abundant, but 
“‘ experts,” mercifully, few, Dr. Hunter rejoiced in the 
exercise of an entirely personal selection; himself marked 
the sale catalogues and the booksellers’ lists; in the houses 
of the sick, one eye might be on the patient, but the other 
was on the shelves, for he is reported more than once to 
have taken books in lieu of monetary fee. 

** Choice,” in the bibliophile’s sense, is, one ventures, 
the unique word to describe Dr. Hunter’s books; ever 
impatient of the second-best, he scorned to buy such as 
were sullied or imperfect. The garrulous Dibdin, 
writing in 1838, records his delight in the exquisite 
condition of Hunter’s volumes, even in those “the 
golden days of book-collecting.” 

The sources of Hunter’s collections are numerous, 
but many of his rarest acquisitions came from the great 
Gaignat Library, dispersed in 1769. Thence derived the 
splendid Vita Christi, a translation into French from 
the Latin of Ludolph of Saxony, by Guillaume le Ménard. 
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This magnificent manuscript in four large volumes, 
though not the greatest, is the most imposing of the 
Hunterian Library’s treasures. Executed in France 
towards the end of the fifteenth century—probably, as 
Dr. M. R. James has suggested, for presentation to 
Charles VIII (d. 1498), it is profusely illustrated with 





possessed, like Mr. Max Beerbohm’s “‘ Homer,” many 
heads and hands. The larger miniatures especially are 
strikingly reminiscent of those in Philippe de Comynes’ 
copy of the Memorabilia of Valerius Maximus, ascribed 
to Franciscus, in the British Museum (Harley MS. 4374). 
Certain peculiarities of costume, as of the head-dresses, 
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(French, 1472) 


large and small miniatures, apparently throughout by 
the same hand, set within squared or lozenged borders 
on which the fleur-de-lys frequently occurs. Some of 
the miniatures bear a close resemblance to the work of 
the once-supposed son of Jean Foucquet, the mysterious 
Egregius Pictor Franciscus, a painter of the Tours school, 
who, if solely responsible for all the works ascribed to 
him, must have enjoyed long and vigorous life, or have 


DD 


for example, in the large miniature here reproduced, 
similarities of composition and of colour-scheme (notice- 
ably the predominance of orange and bright lemon 
yellow), of design and treatment of armour, point to a 
close affinity with the British Museum manuscript. 

The Vita Christi is one of a group of three 
manuscrists in the cdunterian Collection in which the 
same miniaturist’s hand can be traced. The sumptuously 
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French, Late Fifteenth Century 
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illustrated folio containing Laurent de Premierfait’s 
translation of that tiresome treatise of Boccaccio’s, 
De Casibus Virorum, Englished by Lydgate as The Fall 
of Princes, approximates very closely to a copy of 
the work, in part attributed to Franciscus, also in the 
British Museum (No. XII in the Rothschild Bequest). 
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same personages in the same costumes make up the 
compositions, with this only difference, that whereas the 
Rothschild manuscript contains a number of large 
miniatures occupying the whole breadth of a page, the 
Hunterian has but one, and that almost entirely spoiled 
by subsequent repainting; the remaining miniatures are 
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The miniatures of the Hunterian manuscript at once 
suggest a common origin, in point of manner, and most 
convincingly of all in that of subject. The Glasgow copy, 
which is dated July 31, 1472, is an almost exact repro- 
duction of the Rothschild (the latter is assumed, by 
reason of its greater perfection of workmanship, to be 
the parent); the incidents illustrated are with few 
exceptions identical, and are treated in a like manner; the 


on a much smaller scale, and the original designs have 
been modified towards their collocation in a narrower 
compass. The manuscript, which is dedicated to 
Prince John, Duke of Berry, is beautifully written in 
double columns, on selected vellum of surpassing 
whiteness, and of that texture which caresses the finger- 
tips; the miniatures, of varying depth, occupy the 
breadth of a column, and are framed by rich borders of 
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the familiar French sprig and flower pattern, which often 
encroach upon the margins and the inter-columnar 
spaces; subjoined to each miniature is a small rustic 
initial. 

The Hunterian Library possesses another manuscript 
of De Casibus Virorum in two volumes, of much 
coarser workmanship than that of its neighbour, yet 
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displaying some points of resemblance, first, to the 
British Museum copy, in the miniature here reproduced, 
and second, in a miniature representing Boccaccio visited 
by Petrarch in a dream, to a manuscript sold some time 
ago at Messrs. Sotheby’s. 

In its combination of artistic and literary interest, the 
most attractive book in the library is without question 
the manuscript of Les Cent Nouvelles Nouvelles, 
which may be assigned to the closing years of the 
fifteenth century. It is a compilation, long believed to 
have been made by Antoine de la Sale, but now known 
to be the work of Philippe Pot, seigneur de la Roche, 
chamberlain to the Duke of Burgundy, of a hundred 
right merry tales, told between 1456 and 1461 at the 
Ducal Court. The Hunterian copy corresponds with the 
description of a manuscript given in the inventory of the 
Duke of Burgundy, and if not the actual book, is, as its 
latest editor M. Pierre Champion * believes, a later copy. 
Written in a graceful and extremely legible style, each 
“* relation ” is headed by a tiny miniature illustrating some 
incident in the story. The miniatures suggest a lesser 
artist of the Tours school; the distant landscapes, the 
turrets, the Romanized armour, the stars that shine by 
day, are strangely redolent of Foucquet and Bourdichon. 
To appearance casual and unstudied, the illuminations 
have a more spontaneous charm than the usual pro- 
ductions of Foucquet’s heritors. Dashed off, one guesses, 
each at a sitting, while the spice of the jest was still 
fragrant in the artist’s mind, they present a singularly 
fresh and vivid record of the port and vestments, the 
loves and cantrips of fifteenth-century folk. “‘ Petites 
images précieuses,” says the erudite M. Champion. ... 
“Que de détails, on peut Je dire, jamais vus, dans les 
intérieurs, dans ces lits encourtinés 4 la francaise, aux 
beaux draps blancs, ol sont nos bons compagnons tout 
nus.” There is no dearth, certainly, throughout this 
jolly book of “‘ bons compagnons tout nus ”’; all roads 
lead, inevitably, to bed, and the little vignettes are 
ingenuously frank; they promise, without reserve, a tale 
of bawdry. ‘‘ Quelques unes,” observes M. Champion, 
** sont assez libres,”’ even as he banishes for indefensible 
the pudor which should shrink from reproducing them. 
It is interesting to note, by the way, that one of the jacent 
figures wears the surcoat of Louis XIth’s corps of 
Scottish archers. (Vide “ Quentin Durward.’’) 

The book is dedicated to “mon treschier et tres 
redoubté seigneur ”’ Charles the Bold, Duke of Burgundy; 
one fancies the chaperoned head of the Duke must often 
have shaken with laughter over these funny stories, 
offered him, as the graceful dedicator says, . . . “ pource 
que l’estoffe, taille et fagon d’icelles est d’assez fresche 
memoire et de myne beaucoup nouvelle.” 


* Champion, P., Documents artistiques du XVe siécle--V, Les 


Cent Nouvelles Nouvelles. 1928. 


Part II will be published later. 























WATTEAU, 1684-1721 


By PHILIP HENDY 





EMBARKATION FOR CYTHERA 


By Watteau 


Musée du Louvre 


HEN the curtain went up on the 

eighteenth century, to those at the 

back of the stage the Grand Mon- 

arque no longer looked so fine. He 
was much obscured by the dust of his own 
ponderous cannon, and some of the dust had 
got into his mouth. They were gloomy, 
narrow days towards the end of the reign of 
Louis XIV, holding little or nothing for the 
artist. He had hitched himself to the car of 
the Grand Monarque and, when the Grand 
Monarque in the disaster of his wars forgot all 
about the Academy, the academicians were 
lost. The younger of them, who had learned 
to be great gentlemen, even found themselves 
face to face with Poverty, a lady whom their 
elders had taught them to paint in insulting 
garb, ragged, withered and grimacing. 

But it was not only an economic crisis. 
Virtue as well as Poverty had been insulted. 
Inspiration was lacking as well as funds. The 
painters had bartered their souls for a share 
in the royal g/oire and the Academy had become 


one of the complex, clumsy wheels in the vast 
machine of State. When in 1714 the assembled 
academicians elected Antoine Coypel as their 
director, they had to take him in full dress and 
decorations all the way to Marly to present 
him to the director of the Board of Works and 
then to the King; and this was only the first 
of a thousand similar ceremonies in which he 
had to strut. Just as the Bourbon children 
had wilted under the fine clothes and sumptu- 
ous living of the Court, until there was only a 
baby great-grandson left to clamber next year 
into Louis’ throne, so under the exigencies of 
the Grand Monarque the genius of painting 
was growing sterile. Fresh blood was needed 
from abroad. 

Watteau is technically a Frenchman, for 
his birthplace Valenciennes had been wrested 
by Louis from Flanders six years before his 
birth. But the whole background was Flemish, 
from which he now emerged, and even after 
his death the prospectus of the album of 
engravings after his work published by his 
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friend De Julienne describes him as peintre 
flamand. It was the Fleming, Rubens, who 
invented for him the féte galante (the genre 
which*‘he was to‘make his own) as we can see by 


FIG. I. 
THE GARDEN OF 
LOVE 
By Rubens 
At The Prado 


a glance at ‘‘ The Garden of Love,” by Rubens, 
in the Prado Museum,* (Fig. I) and from 
Rubens’ paintings Watteau not only lifted actual 
figures, but took the very essence of his colouring, 
those exquisite tints which are transitions 


FIG. III. 
LES CHAMPS 
ELYSEES 
By Watteau 


In the Wallace 


Collection 


from one colour to another rather than colours 


* That picture was already in Spain when Watteau was born, 
but there are other versions of it by Rubens himself. Probably 
that now belonging to Baron Edmond de Rothschild was Watteau’s 
inspiration. 
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themselves. He came to Paris, to hack as a 
decorator, in boyish innocence of Raphael 
and Michelangelo, the French gods, and, 
once he had discovered his master in the 





Luxembourg Palace, would follow him alone. 
When the féte galante was making him a 
famous painter the Academy received him 
and even made special conditions to facilitate 
his entry, but he fled from its publicities to 





first one friend and then another, in order to 
keep his sensitive musical soul intact. 

It needed this shy and innocent foreigner 
to discover the palpitating soul of France 
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Watteau, 1684-1721 


under the ornaments which weighed her down. 
He found her jaded, and led her from the 
gilded halls out into the park. He did not 
take her further; it was another half century 
before a French painter persuaded her to 
venture into the fields. But in the Champs 
Elysées Watteau was perfectly at home. Man 
had shown no sympathy with trees in France 
since the passing of Poussin and Claude, and 
at Versailles he had carved them brutally to 
fit into his rigid scheme. But since then they 
had been allowed to relax into easier shapes, 
and now came Watteau to interpret the dignity 
of their middle age. How natural is the leaning 
of the trunks! How living the sway of the 
branches! How sensitive the free, intricate 
pattern of the leaves! He was a dreamer, not 
deeply interested in the construction of his 
designs, but relying on his own delicate sense 
of proportion and variety, his own sympathy 
with the souls of things; and so in gratitude 
the trees lend their joy or their melancholy to 
the little, transient beings whose bright satins 
scatter the shadow at their feet. Watteau’s 
lady has to be disguised in carnival dress, for 
her elders have worn only “ abstract ”’ costume, 
draperies strictly non-functional, and she can- 
not yet appear in a picture in her own clothes. 
Sometimes she wears them simplified, but 
more often she is dressed with fantastic ruff 
and little cape as Columbine and accompanied 
by Harlequin or Mezetin from the Comédie 
Italienne. The company which Louis XIV 
had dispersed had been allowed by the Regent 
to re-form its ranks, and Watteau would 
haunt the theatre with his comrade Lancret 
and paint his best with its fantasy in mind. 
The big portrait of ‘‘ Gilles ” (Fig. II) in the 
Louvre is one of the freshest, most whimsical 
and most lightly touched of all his inspirations. 
But, while his motifs are from the theatre, 
there is nothing less theatrical than his art. 
His compositions are intricate and quite without 
self-consciousness. No painter has ever caught 
more appealing little gestures and rendered 
them more convincing. They touch us in- 
stantly at the very core. And those little stabs 
of shadow on the brilliant satins are no mere 
shimmer, they reveal the very structure of the 
forms beneath. The ladies in “ The Champs 
Elysées ” (Fig. III) look swift and supple even 
seated on the ground, and the guitar-player 
in “The Music Party” has the thrusting, 
stalwart poise of a perfect physique. 


Those days of carnival in the park were 
sadly short. After his evolution of the féte 
galante Watteau’s consumption allowed him 
but five or six years in which to paint it, and it 
rarely left him strength for the life-size scale 
of “‘ Gilles” or “ L’Enseigne de Gersaint.” 
But during this short space and in this diminu- 
tive mirror France recognized her better self. 
She became spontaneous as she had never 
been before, intimate and delightful. He 
taught her to paint with her heart, with real 
feeling instead of by theory and worldly 
calculation. Chardin, the serious painter of 





FIG. II. 


PORTRAIT OF GILLES By Watteau 


Musée du Louvre 


the next generation, must have been largely 
inspired by his subtlety of colour and shape 
and by his lovely handling of the paint. 
Lancret, who had developed the same subjects 
by Watteau’s side, soon grew mechanical 
after his death, and Fragonard, who followed 
him later, was rarely more than playful. But 
something of his charm lies over them both. 
Watteau had all the elegance and lightness of 
touch which we love in France, and the 
eighteenth century, as we like to think of it, is 
almost his creation. 
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“CHAIN MAIL” 


By F. M. KELLY 


S in other departments of experimental science, 
so in that of archzology at large, the present 
generation is (for the most part unconsciously) 
living through an era of discovery that would 

be hard to parallel for extent, variety and novelty. Con- 
crete evidence of the life and manners of long-past ages 
is being laid bare to inspection at such a rate that the 
average antiquary is in immediate danger of becoming 
blasé. To be sure, the names of Tutankhamen and Ur, 
broadcast by Press and wireless, are already in a fair way 
to become catchwords. About the former, indeed, some- 
thing of a legend shows signs of taking root : the inevitable 
corollary of figuring as a newspaper “ stunt.” But there 
have been a number of archzological discoveries in 
recent times of hardly less interest to students, albeit the 
ordinary layman knows and perhaps recks nothing of 
them. Such was the recovery at Herjolfsnes in Greenland 
of a number of bodies of medieval Danish settlers still 
retaining considerable portions of their wardrobes ;* the 
result being to remove from the realm of conjecture a 
number of problems connected with the medieval tailor’s 
“mystery.” Our knowledge, too, of the armourer’s 
craft in the Middle Ages, of Gothic and even pre-Gothic 
harnesses, is constantly being augmented. The long- 
wished for publication by Oswald, Count Trapp, of the 
catalogue raisonné of the unique armoury of Churburg, 
and Mr. J. G. Mann’s discovery of a quantity of authentic 
fifteenth-century Italian armour in the conventual church 
of Santa Maria delle Grazie near Mantua,t are very 
important additions to the literature of the subject. 
Again, previous to the war, the sole surviving example 
of a fourteenth-century “‘ hauberk of plate” was the 
Tannenburg coat at Darmstadt, excavated, with other 
warlike gear, in 1849 from the ruins of an old Thuringian 
castle, burnt down in 1399. Within the last decade or 
so a number of similar cuirasses have been dug up; 
notably a whole series unearthed near Visby, Gothland, 
on the site of a murderous raid by the Danes in 1361. 

““ The cry is still: ‘ They come.’” Such a spate of 
antiquarian discovery might well prepare one for almost 
anything. It no longer appears beyond the range of hope 
that we yet see and handle military relics, hitherto lurking 
unsuspected, of an age till now known to us, solely and 
imperfectly, through the testimony of contemporary art 
and letters. Who shall now venture positively to deny 
that we may one day recover portions at least of defensive 
armour capable of being assigned to, say, the age of the 
Crusades? That was par excellence—need we recall it ?— 
the era of mail; but it should be noted that soi-disant 
“* Crusaders’”’ armour is apt—and rightly—to be eyed 
by the serious antiquary with grave suspicion. Else- 
where, speaking of early “crested”? armour (APOLLO, 


* See Nérlund, Poul : Buried Norsemen at Herjolfsnes. 

t Archeologia, vol. lxx (1930), pp. 118-42. 

t After the battle the dead were buried en masse, mostly still 
in their armour as they fell. See Bengt Thordeman : Die Krieger- 
grdber von Korsbetningen in Zeitschrift fiir historische Waffen- (und 
Kostiim-) Runde, new series, vol. ii, part 6 (April 1927), p. 17; 
and a very full further report :bid., vol. iii, part 7 (Jan. 1931), 
p. 26. One of these coats of plate appeared in APOLLO, July 
1930, p. 39, Fig. III. 
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September 1930, p. 214), I dared to suggest that uniden- 
tified breastplates of that type would be pretty certain 
to be catalogued as “ Maximilian.” Similarly it seems 
fairly safe to assert that any “ finds ” of mail, not carrying 
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FIG. I. STATUE OF A GAUL 
(Le Guerriér de Vachéres) 
Gallo-Roman work, I century A.D. (?) 
Musée Calvet, Avignon 


with them cogent testimony of a remoter date, would be 
attributed at earliest to the fourteenth-fifteenth centuries. 
Any example claiming longer descent—Roman and 
Viking remains excepted—has to contend with well-nigh 
invincible prejudice. This is due on the one hand to the 
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“ Chain Mail” 


halo of infallibility that long invested the names of 
Meyrick and Viollet-le-Duc (and to some extent in turn 
infected Béheim), on the other to a reaction from mid- 
Victorian collectors with their romantic Schwdrmerei over 
the “‘ medieval,”’ adroitly catered for by dealers of the 
Pratt school. 

Since, lacking positive evidence one way or the other, 
it must be desirable in individual cases to preserve an 
open mind, it may not here be out of place to sum up 


what can fairly be taken as true of mail: its antiquity, 
ubiquity, and continuity from the Numantine fragments 
of B.C. 154-3 to the mail coats of the latter-day camel 


corps of the Maharajah of Bikanir. And at the start let 
me define plainly what I mean by “ mail.” I hold that 
in the Middle Ages and, indeed, as long as armour con- 
tinued, so to speak, as “‘a going concern,” the term 
applied properly, nay, exclusively, to that type of defence 
composed—as in a modern lady’s steel purse—of inter- 
linked rings. Only through a /ate poetical licence did it 
come to be extended to armour in general. ‘“‘ Chain- 
mail” is a mere piece of modern pleonasm;* “ scale- 
mail ” and still more “‘ plate mail ” stark nonsense.t As 


* The term “ chain-armour,” though unscholarly, is at least 
much less objectionable. Latin texts use the word catene for 
mail. After all, in principle, what is mail but a chain extended in 
two dimensions ? 

+ None the less so for appearing under the egis of such 
authorities as the Oxford Dictionary and the Royal Commissions on 
Ancient and Historical Monuments (notably Scotland : 1oth Report, 
Midlothian and West Lothian, 1929, p. 2: effigy in Borthwick 
Church). 


EE 


for Meyrick’s proposed classification of mail—“ ringed,” 
** single,” “‘ double-chain,” “‘ mascled,”’ “‘ rustred,”’ “‘ trel- 
liced,”’ etc.—it may be dismissed without further ado. 
His categories, in so far as they were not pure invention, 
rested wholly on a misconception of the evidence; the 
passages he cites to support his theories of “ ringed,” 
** trelliced,”’ “‘ mascled,” etc., all refer to what he calls 
** chain ” mail; otherwise MAIL pure and simple. 

“‘ But,” I shall be told, “ you are flogging a dead 


FIG. III. 


FRAGMENT OF 
ROMAN MAIL 


Royal Ontario Museum 
of Archeology, Toronto 


By courtesy of 
Dr. Currelly, Toronto 


horse. Meyrick’s judgment on this, as on other points, 
has by now been once for all reversed.” And pityingly 
they will add that the point I labour has long since been 
settled definitely by a number of standard authors, 
beginning with Hewitt and ending with Laking. Say 
you so? 

With all my heart I could wish to agree. But 
though nearly all who have seriously gone into the matter 
are at one with me in theory at least, it is curious that in 
practice to this day many books of reference continue to 
coquette with the discredited position. Nay, more: 
the old Meyrickian heresy is once more raising its head 
in unexpected quarters, bating not one jot or tittle of 
its original claims. When so eminently sound an anti- 
quary as the late Charles Buttin sees fit to lend his name 
to errors of this kind they acquire a wholly fictitious 
savour of orthodoxy. In an otherwise admirable study 
of fourteenth-century armour*® he repeats the old fable 

* Buttin, Charles: Le Tombeau d’Ulrich de Werdt... a 
Strasbourg (in Archives alsaciennes de l’Histoire de l’Art, 1925, 
pp. 68 and 72). 
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of the “ broigne”’ of leather with contiguous or overlapping 
rings sewn to it, presently superseded by the “ hauberk ” 
of riveted mail, imported from the East by the Crusaders. 
It is significant in one who as a rule was scrupulous to 
cite chapter and verse for his least statement, that here 
for once he contents himself with a bare, unsupported 
assertion. Less authoritative, in fact, but far more 








FIG. Il. FROM LUDOVISI SARCOPHAGUS 
(Third century, A.D.) 
Museo Nazionale, Rome 


* Note finely carved mail 


insidious in its effects (since, heralded by the Press on its 
appearance with unstinted praise, it is being widely 
disseminated as a text-book in schools) is Quennell’s 
very attractive “‘ History of Every-day Things in Eng- 
land” (second edition, revised and augmented). It is 
essentially a “‘ popular”? book, charmingly written, 
illustrated and produced; moreover, its appeal to the 
“plain man ”’ is all the greater for having “‘ no damned 
‘ archeological’ nonsense” about it. Hence it is dis- 
tinctly regrettable that the limited space allotted to 
medieval armour should be devoted to propagating false 
notions. Once again we learn (without qualification) that 
the Norman knight (eleventh-twelfth centuries) wore “ a 
hauberk . . . of leather or a rough, strong linen, on 
which were sewn flat rings of iron,” that this in the 
thirteenth century was followed by “ banded mail. . . 
composed of [rows of overlapping] rings of steel sewn on 
to stout linen or velvet”’ [sic], and, finally, that “‘ one 
noticeable feature”’ of the fourteenth (!) century was 
“the advent of chain mail . . . generally supposed to 
have been brought to England by the Crusaders from the 
East.”” No new evidence is forthcoming to bolster this 
hoary fallacy; so that Hewitt, Hartshorne, Burges, de 
Cosson, Waller and Laking might as well never have 
been at the pains of exploding it.* 

_ ™ Hartley and Elliott: Life and Work of the People of 
England. Eleventh and Thirteenth centuries ; London, Batsford, 
1913, is the latest effort to popularize this particular heresy. 
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This is not the place to repeat their pregnant indict- 
ment of the old fables; readers had best consult them in 
the originals. It is, however, doubtful whether even they 
realized the whole strength of their case, and so I propose 
to amplify and add to their arguments, with a view to 
demonstrating once and for all that (@) armour composed 
of rings other than true mail rests practically* on no 
serious evidence; (b) mail was known and in use in the 
West, without an important break, from Roman repub- 
lican times; and (c) it was not borrowed from the Saracens. 

It will be advisable to marshal the evidence of 
contemporary literature, art and actual remains; after 
which we can deal with the myth of its wholesale post- 
Crusade manufacture. 

I. Literary evidence.-—This may fairly be pronounced 
decisive. Not from a suggestive epithet here and there, 
but from a score of independent passages from successive 
writers of different nations, dating from the fall of Car- 
thage down to the Crusades in a continuous chain, we 
learn unequivocally of the persistent use of interlinked 


* I except, of course, such defences as the /ater “ eyelet 
coats” strengthened with quilted-in rings, as in the Munich 
example. 





FIG. IV. EARLY MEDIEVAL COAT OF MAIL 
(Circa Fifth century) 


Found in a grave at Gammertingen 
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““ Chain 


rings as a defensive armour by the Romans and their 
successors.* Individual quotations might be explained 
away; collectively their force is irresistible. From the 
“ex anulis ferrea tunica” of Varro (B.C. 116-27) to 
Avitus’ (f 528) Jorice “ intexit creber sibimet quas 
circulus herens,” and thence to Anna Comnena’s explicit 





FIG. VIII. QUEEN THOMYRIS (detail) 
From fresco by Andrea del Castagno 
S. Apollonia, Florence 


contemporary description of the armour—the xi7wyv 
avdynpous KpiKos em KplKou TrepiTreTrA€yLevos of the 
first Crusaders, if words have meaning, mail and mail 
only is in question. 

II. Artistic evidence.—There is a_ sufficiency of 
confirmation of the Roman use of mail in contemporary 
sculpture : the triumphal arch at Orange, the so-called 
“‘ warrior of Vachéres,” (Fig I) the altar of Ahenobarbus, 
the columns of Trajan and Antonine, the Ludovisi 
sarcophagus (Fig. II), to say nothing of a number of 
funerary cippi to Roman soldiers erected on the frontiers 
of the Empire; on all of these the “ lorica solis circulis 
ferreis contexta’”’ is portrayed more or less convincingly. 
Miniatures and sculptures begin again from the early 
twelfth century once more to depict mail impressionistic- 
ally in a fairly recognizable way. But between the last 
days of the Empire and the era of the Crusades—during 
the “ Dark Ages,” in fact—the intricacy of mail appears to 
have been quite beyond the capacity of art to reproduce. 
It is not sufficiently borne in mind that mail is by its struc- 
ture not merely complicated, but very elusive, changing its 
appearance continually, according to the play of light upon 
it, to the angle from which it is observed, and to whether 
it hangs taut or slack. The crude art of the early Middle 


* Polybius, Pollux, Varro, Silius Italicus, Virgil, Julian (the 
Apostate), Isidorus, Lydus, Gregory of Tours, Avitus, the 
Beowulf, the Volsunga Saga, Aldhelm, Anna Comnena, and many 
other writers. 


Mail’ 


Ages was content with expressing the effect by colour 
and a number of conventional “‘ all over” patterns, 
generally accepted as representing the “‘ broken ”’ design 
of mail. A few of these are indicated in Fig. V. Of these 
Fig. Va merely suggests a fabric of rings, Fig. Vb indicates 
the net-like structure, while Fig. Vc is a clumsy attempt 
to combine both these in one. 

Again, it is more than likely that an apparent scale- 
pattern (cf. infra) is often but another rendering of the 
same object. In fact, it is not till well into the thirteenth 
century that a realistic, as opposed to an impressionistic, 
rendering is achieved. The Meyrickian theory is based 
solely on the false assumption that the rude efforts of 
primitive art are to be accepted as literal records of fact. 
Nor need we too hastily dismiss these infantile produc- 
tions of the ninth-eleventh centuries. The convolutions of 
mail have since baffled the patience of a more sophisti- 
cated age. Note Fig. VI, in which the rings at first 
sight appear contiguous, or Fig. VII, where they are 
arranged scale-wise.* And is not “‘ representationalism ”’ 
anathema to our modern futurist schools? 

III. Actual relics.—It is hardly too much to say that 
few sites of important Roman fortifications have yielded 
up extensive military remains that did not include some 
fragments at least of mail; let it suffice to mention Numan- 
tia, Carnumtum, Deir el Medinch (Fig. III), Chester, 
Chester-le-Street, Newstead, Avenches, Bingerbriick, Kiel, 
etc. Of the early Middle Ages examples have been 
unearthed at Thorsbjerg, Nydam, Oremilla, Vid, Vimose, 
and Gammertingen (Fig. IV). Only the conditions 


* The “honeycomb ” effect noticeable in the illustrations, on 
closer inspection reveals more of an ‘‘ imbricated ” arrangement. 
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in which they were found has enabled any of these 
to be approximately dated. Has amy actual mail survived 
from, say, the ninth to the thirteenth centuries? At 
present, so far as I am aware, we cannot definitely point 
to any. There seems little essential difference in 
construction between the earliest mail and the latest to 
help us to determine the period; and Laking (“ Record of 
European Armour,” II, p. 167) admits that specimens 
may well have passed under his notice of earlier date 
than he suspected. He guardedly suggests that the “ St. 
Wenceslaus ” hauberk at Prague is possibly (apart from 





FIG. VI. 

NEVILLE, HAREWOOD, YORKS. 
Showing scale-like treatment of mail 

By courtesy of Arthur Gardner, Esq., F.S.A. 


FROM EFFIGY OF SIR WILLIAM 
Died 1482 


restorations) as early as the thirteenth, on the evidence of 
its form and proportions. On these grounds I would be 
inclined to assign it to c. 1100-1150. 

_ IV. Oriental origin —Whatever the ultimate origin 
of mail—if we are to believe Varro, the Romans took it 


over from the 

Gauls—that it was O 0090 O09 
in any sense a O09 000 
Crusades is an OQ OQ OOO 
O 


consequence of the 
unwarranted con- 


the first Crusaders on their way tothe Holy Land. Moreover, 
it is significant that none of the contemporaries of the 
Crusades makes any mention of this wonderful new import 
from the East, which, on the assumption of Meyrick’s sup- 
porters, had previously been, if not unknown, extremely 
rare in the West. On the contrary, in twelfth-thirteenth 
century art where Christians confront Moslems (and “ In- 
fidels ” generally) it is the former who are almost invariably 
pictured in mail, the latter in plates, scales or the like. And 
here it may be apposite to point out that if we are to allow 
the crude miniatures and carvings of an earlier date to rule 





FIG. VII. FROM AN EFFIGY AT SOUTH COWTON, 
YORKS. (Late fifteenth century) 
Showing similar treatment to Fig. VI 
By courtesy of Arthur Gardner, Esq., F.S.A. 


out the use of mail in the West before, say, the mid-twelfth 
century, the same argument holds good when applied to 
Oriental art as late as the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries; which is plainly absurd. The fact remains 
none the less that the depictors of the numerous battle- 
scenes in various 
Shah-Namah 
MSS. are no more 
successful in the 
delineation of mail 
than our own 





jecture. Anna O0000 unsophisticated 
Comnenadescribes ancestors of the 
it unmistakably as a) (b) (c) early Middle 
characteristic of FIG. V. EARLY CONVENTIONAL RENDERINGS OF MAIL Ages. 
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ANTIQUE ART IN ALGERIA 


By FRITZ NEUGASS 





VIA DECUMANNS, TIMGAD 


N the course of the last hundred years—the period 

during which Algeria has been under French rule— 

the question, of profound interest for the archeologist 

and art student, has many times cropped up, as to 
exactly what influence Roman art had in that country. In 
order to throw light on this point, the French Govern- 
ment sent out several groups of eminent French archexo- 
logists who, after many years of systematic and fruitful 
work, are now in a position to give an exact answer to 
this problem. 

Before the advent of the Romans, Algeria was, as far 
as we are able to ascertain, a rude country possessing but 
little culture. It is not possible to speak of an original 
Algerian culture, as we possess by far too little material 
on which to base an opinion. Only on the coast were a 
few Carthaginian colonies which, however, show but small 
signs of having felt the artistic influence of the mother- 
country. Their raison d’étre being of a purely com- 
mercial nature, it is not astonishing that works of art 
imported from Carthage were reduced to the minimum 
of religious necessities. Punic burial-places on the coast 
like Callo, Dyidjelli, and Gouraya, which have been 
examined, brought absolutely nothing of a striking nature 
to light; and the tomb-reliefs found in the town of 
Cherchel (ancient Caesarea) remind us but vaguely of 
the rich coffins which noble Carthaginians had made for 
them in Greece 


The mixture evident in pre-Roman art of Jewish, 
Punic, and Greco-Sicilian elements in Algeria, proves 
not only the poverty of but also the absence of any 
desire on the part of the Numidian princes to take an 
interest in foreign culture or to facilitate the penetration of 
artistic influences into their kingdoms. Nevertheless, 
thanks to certain rulers who lived in the last three cen- 
turies before Christ, a few monuments were built in 
which the architects gave signs of a certain elegance in 
decoration and a purity of line. These are the royal tombs 
in Medracen near Batna, Souma du Khroub near Con- 
stantine, and the so-called ‘‘ Tomb of Christianity ” west 
of Algiers. 

They are pyramid-like constructions, with large 
cylindrical foundations, the interior richly decorated in 
Greco-Punic style, which at that period was waning and 
destined soon to disappear altogether. It is only after 
the coming of the Romans that tangible signs of any 
sort of culture were to become evident. The conquest 
of Algeria took place at two intervals. The first province, 
comprising the eastern regions, was taken by Cesar in 
46 B.c.; and a hundred years later, Caligula suppressed 
Ptolomy, the son of Juba II, and founded the western 
provinces of Mauretania. 

In the year 40 B.c. King Juba I was routed by the 
Roman forces and put an end to his own life. His small 
five-year-old son was carried in triumph to Rome; but 
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he was not put into chains and made a slave as was the 
fate of most prisoners at that time. The clever and far- 
sighted Roman policy had other intentions with him. He 
was given an excellent Greco-Roman education which 
turned him into a learned and culture-loving youth, a 
true Roman citizen in every trait, imbued with the spirit 
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TEMPLE OF SEPTIMUS SEVERUS, DJEMILA 


and sense of the greatness of the State of which he had 
become a member. His honest admiration for Rome 
and her ideals was richly rewarded. In 25 B.c. the 
Senate gave him the title of Juba II and he was sent to 
rule over Mauretania, which at that time comprised the 
whole of Morocco and three-quarters of Algeria. His 
instructions were to introduce Latin customs and teaching 
into the country and so prepare the way for future Roman 
colonization. 

In 30 B.c. Juba II married the daughter of Antony 
and Cleopatra, who after the tragic death of her parents 
had been educated in Rome, like Juba II himself. She 
had not forgotten her own country and was responsible 
for the introduction of quite a number of Egyptian 
elements into Mauretania. Juba II reigned half a century 
over this province, always remaining true to his Roman 
sentiments. He used Roman letters to inscribe his name 
on the coins, instituted games in honour of Augustus, and 
professed the official Roman religion which consisted in 
the worship of the Cesar. 

As already pointed out, he was a man of profound 
culture, and when his political réle was at an end he 
turned his attention to literature. He wrote a number 
of books (using the Greek tongue, as did all educated 
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Romans of that period) on history, botany, art and 
rhetoric. As was natural for a man of this kind he 
invited celebrated artists and savants to his Court. 
He erected a large number of buildings, temples, and 
forums, decorated them with fine statues, the whole being 
kept in the sternest classical style. Under these circum- 
stances it is not astounding that his residence, Jol, became 
Greco-Roman in every detail. This account of Juba is 
rather minute, but it must be understood that he 
represents the point of culmination of Roman culture in 
Algeria and his reign was for Mauretania what Elizabeth’s 
was for England. 

When Juba died in A.D. 23 the flower of Roman culture 
had faded to a great extent throughout the whole world. 
His son Ptolomy, who succeeded him, was a sovereign 
lacking in intelligence and initiative; by his stupid 
behaviour he excited the jealousy of Caligula, who had 
him thrown into prison, where he died. Rome now 
judged that the time was ripe to take full possession of 
Mauretania and the work of colonization began. Czsarea 
remained the capital of this province which became very 
rich by means of the intensified agriculture carried on 
under the direction of the Romans. High civil and 
military officials, merchants, and manufacturers took up 
their residence in Casarea. The prefects and town 
authorities, under the leadership of Septimus Severus, 
were determined to make their town even more beautiful 
than it had been under the reign of Juba II. The result 
was that at the end of the second century Caesarea 
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Antique Art in Algeria 


blossomed again for a short time. Broad streets were 
built which, according to an inscription found, “ were 
worthy of the §mother-country.” Temples, public 
baths, a theatre, a circus, and an amphitheatre were 


THEATRE, 


erected. Private persons, following the example set by the 
authorities, built splendid mansions for themselves. It 
was a wonderful period for workers in mosaic, decorative 
painters, and sculptors, who sadly enough possessed but 





Persian Mitras, the Egyptian Isis and Serapis, as well as 
splendid altars to the Czsar, the worship of whom was the 
official State religion of Rome. There were also many 
Christians here and the first Bishop of Cesarea lived at 
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the beginning of the fourth century, at the time of the 
Emperor Constantine; but tombstones of an earlier date, 
bearing Christian emblems, prove the existence of this 
faith in Cesarea at a previous period. Towards the 





NORTH QUARTER OF TOWN, DJEMILA 


little originality; they had no creative force in them 
and were but artisans whose task was slavishly to copy 
the works of some classical master. 

As far as religion is concerned, Caesarea was very 
cosmopolitan; temples were built in honour of the Punic 
god Baal Hammon, different Greek and Roman gods, the 


end of the third century the power of Rome was on the 
decline. Transport by land and by sea was no longer 
safe, thus causing great losses to trade and commerce. 
In 371 (or 372) a Moorish prince, Firmus, plundered 
Cesarea and reduced a great part of the town to ashes. 
The Vandals completed this work of destruction in 
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A.D. 455 when they succeeded in tearing this province 
from the hands of its Roman masters. But they in their 
turn were not strong enough to prevent internal decay in 
Mauretania and were driven out by the native population 





TRAJAN’S ARCH, TIMGAD 


towards the end of the fifth century. Today, but few 
monuments remain to remind us of what Czsarea was in 
the days of Juba II. The greater part of the more impor- 
tant buildings has been completely destroyed, and a large 
portion still remains covered up by settlements built in 
later years. Excavations, however, have brought most 
precious archzological treasures to light, and we are now 
able to draw a good picture of the degree of culture 
attained in Algeria. The small town of Cherchel (ancient 
Czsarea) possesses a fine museum in which all the objects 
found in the neighbourhood are to be seen. The quantity 
of sculptures found in Cherchel is quite large—the 
catalogue numbers 116 items—and, judging by their 
quality, the conception of art under Juba II must have 
been of quite a high standard; but that which came to life 
under direct contact with the Romans is of a much lower 
order (after A.D. 40) and is in fact true “ provincial ” 
art. The statues with which Juba II decorated his 
residence and the different temples are for the most part 
in Greek marble. There is nothing of an original nature 
to show, as most of these works are copies of Phidias, 
Polyclet, and Praxiteles, or in the style of the Permagon 
sculptures. This lack of originality has, however, 
proved to be a great blessing for us, for we find here 
excellent reproductions of ancient Greek works, the 
originals of which are lost. 

Unfortunately, the example set by Juba II was not 
followed by the other rulers, and the quality of artistic 
works in other parts of Roman North Africa is very 
much inferior. 

Colonizing activities reached their highest point from 
the end of the first to the commencement of the third 
centuries, and numerous Roman settlements and strong- 
holds sprang up all over the country; as, for instance, 
Timgad, Djemila, and Lambese, which were founded 
at the end of the first century and later became the chief 
Roman cultural centres. Lambese was built at the end 
of the second century, at the time when Hadrian withdrew 
the third legion from Tebessa. Lambese was at first the 
usual Roman “ castellum,” measuring 500 metres by 420. 
Under Marcus Aurelius it developed into a large town 
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with fine public buildings, temples, and baths and was the 
seat of the provincial authorities. But in the year 300 
Constantine changed the seat of these bodies to Cirta 
(modern Constantine), and Lambese lost its importance 
and was soon forgotten. 

Timgad (Roman Thamugadi) also suffered a similar 
fate. It was founded in A.D. 100 by order of the Emperor 
Trajan and was the remotest outpost of Roman culture, on 
the edge of the desert and in the middle of an entirely 
barbaric land. This settlement developed very rapidly 
(as we are told by inscriptions) to a fine town. In order 
to complete the building of Timgad as quickly as possible, 
soldiers from the third legion were employed to work on 
the roads and public buildings; we have herein the 
explanation for an entire absence of an artistic touch in 
all details. Nevertheless, the sight of this town—with its 
temples, baths, market-places, and library, as well as 
the theatre with room for 2,500 persons, situated in the 
middle of bare, dry mountains— is an imposing one, and is 
a testimony to the wonderfully organized Roman policy of 
colonization. Timgad was destroyed at the beginning 
of the fourth century by the natives; then rebuilt 
under the Byzantine Empire and enriched by some few 
Christian churches, only to be later razed to the ground 
at the time of the Arab invasion. Today, the ruins of 
this town lie far from the beaten track and it is hard to 
believe that a beautiful and prosperous town once blos- 
somed in this stony wilderness. But at that time the 
mountains were still thickly wooded and big aqueducts 
brought water for the fountains and baths from distant 
springs. 
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Nearer to the sea and the highway lies Cuicul (modern 
Djemila) which developed in the third century from a 
small military depot to a popular summer residence town. 
Extensive and systematic excavations undertaken in the 
last few years have opened up the whole site, which, with 
its wonderfully preserved temples and forums, shows us 
that here was once a very rich and important centre of 
culture. In the fourth and fifth centuries the original 
town was enlarged and enriched by Christian monu- 
ments and buildings; as, for instance, several spacious 
basilicas with apses, crypts, and baptismal fonts in fine 
mosaic work, all of which is typical of early Christian 
architecture. 


and the bad taste prevalent at this decadent epoch. There 
was also, of course, a native culture which expressed itself 
in ceramics, wood carvings and textile patterns ; but, 
being bred of quite another artistic mentality than that of 
Rome, it never mixed with this latter; these two artistic 
currents ran parallel, but never touched. 

On looking back, Roman art in Africa seems to be 
unimportant and of no great interest. It was an indus- 
trialized art in which the personality of the artist was quite 
excluded. 

It is the architects who gave the best results. They 
planned military depots, settlements, and towns, adapting 
them to existing conditions and necessities, so that their 
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The standard of Roman architecture and plastic art 
in Africa can by no means be compared with that pro- 
duced in Rome itself. When, in the first to the third 
centuries, the population of the African colonies began 
to interest itself in artistic questions, art in Rome 
had already become a thing of routine in the hands 
of artisans, who were, nevertheless, still influenced to a 
certain extent by the works of the old masters, so that their 
efforts were not entirely sterile. But this influence was 
quite lacking in Africa; and one can hardly expect soldiers, 
who had to build whole towns in the shortest possible 
time, to give signs of a highly developed conception of 
art. Contemporary art in Africa became more and more 
“* provincial ” in character, even accentuating the mistakes 


work, in spite of other faults, at least harmonizes with the 
surrounding country. Mosaic work was very much in 
vogue in these colonies; but here again we find no fresh- 
ness or originality and continually meet with the same 
motives—agricultural or hunting scenes and mythical 
animals. 

At this period of her history Rome did not possess 
sufficient vitality to produce new artistic ideals. 

From one point of view, however, a certain interest is 
present, inasmuch as the work undertaken and achieved 
in North Africa is a proof of the finely thought-out 
organizing and colonizing activities of the Roman State, 
and shows us that great ideals, combined with a clever 
policy, may always attain their aim. 
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THE ETCHINGS 


OF JOSEPH 


SIMPSON 


By H. GRANVILLE FELL 


PORTRAIT OF 
FRANK 
BRANGWYN, R.A. 
Etching by Foseph 
Simpson, 1931 


HATEVER Joseph Simpson draws, paints or 

etches bears the stamp of authority and ease. 

There is no doubt that he is gifted with 

natural powers that are almost uncanny. 
When he first took a brush in his hand he surprised his 
friends by his mastery and deftness of handling. Here, 
one would say, is a justification of such fables as the 
birth of fully-equipped Minerva, who, by the way, 
watches so jealously over her own. 

In like manner, Simpson seemed to have come into 
full possession of his powers as an etcher the moment 
he took up the needle. The beginnings of it were on 
this wise. 

For years, ever since 1908, Frank Brangwyn, dis- 
cerning the aptitude latent in an artist of such proved 
abilities, had been exhorting Simpson to try his hand at 
etching portraits. In response he scratched a few dry- 
points and tentatively made a few experiments in biting 
which seem to have faded out of existence. 

It was not until 1925 that the real opportunity came. 
On a visit to Cumberland, whither he had gone to paint 
a number of local celebrities, fretted by delays and 
interruptions, he started as he says, to potter about with 
etching in order to fill up his time. He had always been 
a discriminating admirer of the results achieved by others, 
and I suspect he was really curious to see how the game 
was played. 

What worried him at the outset, however, were the 
customary dark etching grounds. Indeed, these discon- 
certed him so much that he decided that etching was no 
process for him, and he was about to abandon it altogether, 
when one day he read casually that there was such a 
thing as a white ground available—and he immediately 
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set out to find it. Enlisting the services of his brother, 
the late Harry Simpson, who knew a good deal about 
technical processes, they invented and worked out 
together a white ground of their own which entirely 
suited him; and the spell was broken. 

His difficulties now vanished like smoke, and full of 
enthusiasm, and relying on his powers as a draughtsman 
to pull him through, he set to work at once on the head 
of an old woman, a Rembrandtian subject entirely 
sympathetic to him. 

On taking the plate out of the bath he thought it 
had been too deeply bitten everywhere, and threw it aside 
as ruined. His more experienced brother coming in, 
picked it up and, having examined it, persuaded the 
artist to print it. This he did, on an old star press (the 
only thing that happened to be available) which had been 
lying idle and almost forgotten at the works of the 
publishers, Charles Thurnam and Sons, of Carlisle. 
This, the first real plate he ever did, proved to be entirely 
successful and yielded the seventy-five proofs of the 
fine subject catalogued as “‘ Old Age.” 

It was Charles Robinson, of ‘‘ Thurnam’s,” and 
Captain Hodgkinson, his friend, who suggested to 
Simpson the subject of his second plate, “ John Peel,” 
a subject so full of verve and character and making so 
strong an appeal to the local patriotism of the North 
Country worthies that when it was issued to the public 
at the price of three guineas the entire edition of 
100 prints were sold in eight days, while a single copy 
has since been sold at Sotheby’s for £25. Prints from 
this plate have changed hands in London at £30 and £35, 
and one, sold in Dundee, has reached the figure of 
50 guineas. The original copper of “ John Peel” has 
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been presented to, and is now preserved in, the Tullie 
House Museum at Carlisle. 

The extraordinary success of this etching in Carlisle 
encouraged Simpson to continue his experiments, and 
within the next six months he produced no fewer than 
twenty plates. These he took up to Wishart Brown, of 
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“<BErryY ” Etching by Foseph Simpson 


Glasgow, who persuaded him to add three or four more, 
and a few months later held the first exhibition of the 
artist’s etchings in his galleries. 

In the meantime Simpson had packed up about a 
dozen of his prints and sent them on to Brangwyn with 
a request, if he approved of them, that he would write 
an introduction to the catalogue of this first exhibition. 
Brangwyn’s approval was expressed with unmistakable 
clearness. 

The success of the show was immediate and almost 
startling. Forty impressions of a child’s head, “ The 
Fur Cap,” were sold, no fewer than forty-five of the first 
plate of Frank Brangwyn (the artist has since done a 
second and third portrait), and many other issues were 
sold out completely. 

Among those who visted the show was Mr. 
Macdonald, of Messrs. Alex. Reid and Lefévre, who 
forthwith arranged an exhibition of Simpson’s etched 
work at the Lefévre Galleries in London. This also met 
with remarkable success, many American dealers and 
appreciative buyers hastening to acquire early examples. 

Since that date, among other subjects, Simpson has 
etched many portraits for private circulation, including 
those of Mr. Otto Kahn, Mr. George Doran, both of 
New York, Mr. W. H. Hutton, of Glasgow, and the 


children of Mrs. Alexander Gemmell, the owner of 
Gregalach, winner of the Grand National in 1928 
Latterly Simpson has possibly eased off a little in his 
rate of production, but he has completed at least ten new 
plates of “‘ celebrities” which are to be announced for 
issue shortly by an American publisher. 

Some of these last plates which I have seen show an 
advance in power, ease and accomplishment. Notable 
among these are the fine presentment of “ James Pryde ” 
in a tall hat, and the masterly third version (1931) of 
“ Frank Brangwyn.” 

Apart from Simpson’s portraits, and what may be 
termed “ close-up ” figure-subjects, he specially enjoys 
producing plates of out-of-door themes, of the type of 
which we may particularize “ The Punt Gunner,” 
“A Solway Fisherman,” “‘ The Border Angler,” and 
“The Solway Wild Fowler,” the latter showing the duck 
punt in a wide expanse of water with a low receding 
shore, and printed on a wonderful paper of a delicate 
duck’s-egg green. ‘‘ The Border Angler” is printed on 
an old Scottish paper of warm gold tone, as though 
suffused with the sunshine of late afternoon. Simpson 
revels in Solway scenes, with its solitudes and shoals 
and waste of waters, and hopes to give us several more 
interpretations of the same region. How with utmost 
economy of line he has managed to conjure up so 
complete an illusion of space and still water with hardly 
a touch rippling its surface, as is shown in “‘ The Solway 
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Wild Fowler,” is a mystery. There is a simple perfection 
of design and a suggestion of hushed expectancy in the 
attitude of the partly-concealed gunner that only a con- 
summate artist could achieve. 

As to Simpson’s methods, he always etches on copper, 
but never touches the plate without earnest premeditation. 
He holds that to be worthy of its issue as a print, the 
etching of a plate is not a job to be undertaken lightly. 
Every subject is done from a severely tested study, 
carefully designed and perfected by a process of elabora- 
tion or elimination, and described by the artist as a map 
which is of no particular interest to anybody but himself. 
This is then transferred to his white ground on the plate. 


Sg ee 


ruthlessly destroyed. But those he printed and passed 
for issue himself are in the view of connoisseurs the best 
ever made. 

So scrupulous was he in this matter of printing that 
his wife tells how he occupied the upper story of a 
disused mill outside Carlisle, climbing the steep and 
difficult stairway almost daily for over six months, and 
pulling away at his prints in solitude with apparently 
nothing to show for his efforts, until his zeal was mistaken 
by some of his friends for sheer affectation, if not partial 
aberration. 

A large number of Simpson’s etchings are printed on 
old and rare papers of great beauty, collected from 





THE SOLWAY WILD FOWLER 


When this has passed the ordeal of his own severe 
self-criticism, Simpson applies himself to it, and dashes 
away at it with his needle. Everything must now be 
concentrated on the effort to ensure spontaneity. Some- 
times this happens at once, but Simpson has been known 
to draw upon as many as eight plates before he is satisfied 
with the result. The “ Pryde ” in a tall hat is an example 
of this severe self-discipline and integrity of purpose, 
being itself an eighth attempt. 

His sole etching tools are gramophone needles, fixed 
in a holder, and carefully burnished on the bottom of an 
old glass bottle, and his coppers are always bitten with a 
mordant composed of half nitric acid and half water. 
To give the acid a start, the plate is put in the bath till 
all the parts are very lightly etched, and subsequent 
Fitings are done by picking up the nitric with a feather 
and moving it about on the plate as required. 

Practically all Simpson’s first twenty plates were 
printed entirely by the artist himself on the old “ star ” 
press, above mentioned, and being unaccustomed to the 
work, but fully aware of what he wanted and excessively 
scrupulous about the results, he spared no pains to reach 
perfection. As he had seen etchings printed only two or 
three times at most, more of his prints, in his own 
opinion, were failures than successes, and these he 
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various sources in the North. Indeed, he is in the habit 
of enlisting many of his friends in the search for them. 

Simpson is a great believer in the qualities of old 
handmade papers manufactured before the general 
deterioration set in somewhere about 120 years ago. 
He has actually found some beautiful paper of the date 
and watermark of 1610, fine rag paper which he cherishes 
with pride. It is pleasant to hear him expatiating upon 
its warm reflecting tone, its sympathetic qualities, and 
its affinity for the printer’s inks. Quite recently he 
acquired a number of sheets dated 1745, and now he 
has hopes of producing a Jacobite subject he has long 
had in mind, upon paper of contemporary date. 

In summing up “Joe” Simpson’s powers as an 
etcher I can think of no one who approaches him today 
in his skill of creating with the fewest possible lines the 
illusion of life with all its intensity and fervour. This is 
because each line, and every portion of each line is 
inflected with perfect knowledge and perfect command of 
direction, a power given to only the greatest draughtsmen. 
As Mr. Brangwyn puts it so concisely, “ his is a dual, but 
at the same time perfectly harmonized personality—the 
Etcher and the Painter. ... He sees his subject in 
colour while reducing it to line, to masterly line devoid 
of every superfluity.” 
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EGYPTIAN MAMELUKE FEATURE IN A 


PERSIAN MINIATURE 


By MRS. R. L. DEVONSHIRE 


been the case, and beautiful editions such as 

those presented by Sir T. Arnold, Dr. Martin, 
Mr. Laurence Binyon, M. Blochet, Dr. Kuehnel, etc., 
have made those lovely works more accessible to the 
general public. Those increased facilities have been very 
welcome to students of Moslem history, for a great deal 
is to be learnt by a careful examination of those pictures; 
they not only afford us rare Islamic examples of human 
portraiture, but also innumerable and precious details of 
house decoration, domestic utensils, ornamental 
** bibelots,’’ costumes, etc. 

Whilst turning over the beautiful coloured reproduc- 
tions in “‘ The Studio’s ” edition of the miniatures in the 
British Museum’s MS. of the Poems of Nizami, described 
by Mr. Laurence Binyon, I was delighted to find, in a 
picture purporting to represent a Persian monarch of 
the twelfth century, a detail in the Mameluke sultan’s 
protocol which had long excited my curiosity, ‘‘ the Dome 
and Bird ” (Al Qubba wa’l Tair), so frequently mentioned 


ERSIAN miniatures have lately become the 
object of greater attention than had hitherto 
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FIG, II 
CANOPY SURMOUNTED 
BY A BIRD 


in the description of a royal procession in Egypt or Syria 
under Mameluke rule. 

The accompanying photograph (Fig. I) is taken, by 
kind permission, from the original picture in the British 
Museum. Sultan Sangar is here seen on horseback, 
listening to the old woman who upbraided him for 
allowing too much licence to his soldiery, and the royal 
parasol, surmounted by a golden bird, is held above his 
head by an elegant mounted attendant. 

Another illustration of the same story, by the 
celebrated painter Mahmud (952 a.h.) is published by 
M. Blochet (‘“‘Enluminures de manuscrits arabes, 
persans et turcs de la Bibliothéque Nationale,” Paris, 
1911). In that, the parasol held above the sultan’s head 
is merely crowned bya ball. Several other miniatures 
show a parasol held above a sovereign’s head, but in none 
other, so far, have I met with the bird. 

Of the parasol as a royal emblem, there are abundant 
examples in texts and pictures concerning Eastern and 
African countries. One of the earliest examples of it is 
to be found on a bas-relief of the Achemenian palace at 
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Persepolis, where King Xerxes is seen walking, his head 
shaded under a parasol carried by an attendant (pl. xv 
of Sarre’s “Art of Ancient Persia”). M. Blochet, to 
whom I am indebted for valuable assistance in the 
compilation of this short study, tells me that Chinese 
and Annamite parasols were red, with a coloured fringe, 
not yellow and gold as in Egypt. Quatremére gives 
copious quotations on the subject of royal parasols in 
Moslem countries, both in his ‘‘ Sultans Mamlouks,” 


FIG. | 
SULTAN SANGAR 
ON HORSEBACK 
UPBRAIDED BY AN 

OLD WOMAN 


British Museum 


translated from Magrizy, and in his ‘“ Histoire des 
Mongols,” translated from Rashid ed Din. Ibn Battita 
boasts that a Constantinople ruler, whose identity seems 
uncertain, honoured him by having a parasol carried 
above his head. In Blochet’s edition of Moufazzal 
“ Patrologia Orientali,” p. 526) we find the story of 
an emir who was so presumptuous as to have a parasol 
carried above his own head. Quatremére quotes a 
“ History of the Seljuks,” by Bondara, in which Abul 
Fadl, Governor of Sejestan, seeing that Sultan Sanjar’s 
army was being defeated, said to him, “‘ Save yourself, 
whilst I remain in your stead under the parasol.”’ Finally, 
Colonel J. B. Gentil, in his “ Abrégé historique des 
Souverains de |’Indoustan ou Empire Mongol,” quoted 
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by Blochet, says: ‘“‘ Mohammed Shah. . . . died on the 
22d Rabi’ II. . . . Malik Zamany, his wife, concealed 
his death from everybody for fear of a tumult and wrote 
to Saftarjang to inform him of it and to ask him to bring 
the young prince in haste to Delhi... Saftarjang 
immediately had a parasol made ready and, on the very 
next day, had it carried at the head of the army above the 
young prince, who was thus recognized as Emperor. All 
these instances, however, and a number of others, apply 


to a parasol or dome-shaped canopy, and make no 
mention of a bird. Under Saladin’s dynasty in Egypt and 
Syria, I have found no mention of any royal emblems at 
all, probably because they left all royal prerogatives to 
the Khalif in Baghdad. But the Fatimid Khalifs in 
Egypt paraded a royal parasol on state occasions, the 
word used by chroniclers being the pure Arabic word 
Muzalla, literally shade-producer. Nasir-i-Khosrau, an 
eye-witness, describes the royal procession of the Khalif 
Mustansir, with the royal parasol borne above his head, 
and Al Messihy, quoted by Magqrizy, speaks of the golden 
parasol of the Khalif Al ’Aziz. This was evidently not 
crowned by a bird, for nothing of the kind is mentioned 
in Qalgashandi’s elaborate description of royal trapping, 
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in Fatimid times. Moreover, in the enumeration of 
Mustansir’s treasures by Magrizy we find “ parasols 
with gold and silver sticks’; if they had had golden 
birds as well these would not have been omitted from 
the list. 











FIG. IV. GENGIS KHAN 


Apparently, in Fatimid times, a special official was 
appointed Royal Parasol-Bearer, for that was the title 
of a certain Raidin who assassinated the Wazir Birjwan 
by Al Hakim’s orders in999 A.D. Later, at the Mameluke 
Court of Egypt, this office was performed by the emir of 
highest rank next to the Sultan himself, usually the 
Atabek or General-in-Chief, who very often afterwards 
murdered and succeeded the sovereign to whom he had 
rendered this homage. 

By that time the bird was definitely added to the royal 
parasol, for all contemporary historians, when describing 
the royal processions of the Mameluke Sultans of Egypt, 
speak of it as “‘ the Dome and Bird.” Ibn Iyas enumerates 
no less than twenty-two Sultans who paraded this royal 
emblem, most of them belonging to the second Circassian 
dynasty, more nearly his contemporaries. Of those 
about whom he omits this detail, it is interesting to note 
that other historians supply it. For instance, though 
Ibn Iyas says nothing about Lagin (1296 a.D.), Maqrizy 
(quoted by Lane-Poole “ History of Egypt,” p. 291) tells 
us that the royal parasol was borne above his head by the 
Emir Baisary. And the same Baisary is said by Moufazzal 
(ed. Blochet, op. cit., p. 488) to have carried it above the 
head of Baraka, son of the great Bibars, who is another 
omitted by Ibn Ilyas. Later on, we find Abul Mahdsen 
supplying these omissions, as, for instance, in the case of 
Az Zaher Tatar (1421). 

The royal “‘ dome (or canopy) and bird,” A/ Oubba 
wal Tair, has been discussed by historians: Lane- 
Poole says that the parasol was made of yellow silk 
embroidered with gold, crowned by a golden bird 
“perched upon a golden cupola,” a feature that I have 
not seen confirmed and probably a mistranslation of 
Qalqashandi’s description of the parasol as dome-shaped. 
Magrizy, Ibn Khaldin and others explain how the 
Arabic word Muzalla was later replaced by the Sanscrit 


word chitr, which had the same meaning. Ibn Battita, 
whose travels constitute such an attractive, if sometimes 
inaccurate, fund of information, makes the following 
important statement: ‘‘ The presence of the Sultan of 
that country (Delhi, about 1320 A.D.) is made known by the 
parasol (chitr) which is raised above his head, and which 
is called in Egypt ‘ the Dome and Bird.’ In this last- 
named country it is used on solemn occasions only; in 
India and China it always accompanies the Sultan either 
when travelling or in his ordinary residence.” Though 
Ibn Battita thus reserves for Egypt the appellation ““ Dome 
and Bird,” he elsewhere affirms having seen similar 
parasols in other lands; speaking of the Sultan of Mali, 
on the Niger, Mensa Suleyman (1353) he says: “* Above 
(the Sultan’s Judgment seat) is raised a parasol (chitr) like a 
silken dome, surmounted by a golden bird the size of a 
kite.” This is confirmed by another writer, Al ’Umary, 
recently translated by one of the foremost students of 
that period of Moslem history, M. Gaudefroid de 
Mombynes, who suggests, in one of his illuminating notes, 
that this custom had been imported from Egypt. And, 
indeed, both his author and Magqrizy relate a visit to 
Cairo and the Hejaz by Mensa Suleyman’s predecessor, 
Misa ibn Abu Bekr in 1323, under the reign of 
Mohammed ibn Qalain. 

The idea that the bird or hawk as a royal emblem was of 
Mongolian origin is suggested again by Persian miniatures ; 
a very interesting picture in the Bibliothéque Nationale, 
published by M. Blochet (‘‘ Les Peintures et Manuscrits 
orientaux de la Biblioth¢que Nationale,” published by 
the Société francaise de reproduction de manuscrits et 
de peintures, 1914-20, Plate XIX), represents a hearse, 
that of the Mongol Sultan of Persia, Mahmid Ghazan 
(d. 1304) which, at first sight, looks somewhat like a 





FIG. III. TIMURTEGIN (afterwards Gengis Khan) ON A 
CHINESE THRONE 
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parasol, and which is surmounted by a golden or gilt 
metal bird, apparently a falcon or a hawk. The same 
picture presents two birdless parasols, folded and tied up 
as a sign of mourning, and also the horse tail that Mongols 
and Turks used as a standard. Similar horse tails, but 
white instead of black, are to be seen in another miniature 
Fig. III) reproduced in M. Blochet’s “ Enluminures ” 
op. cit.), in which Timurtegin (afterwards Gengis Khan) 
is seen seated on a Chinese throne surmounted by a 
golden bird, “ the emblem of royalty.” Here the bird is 
perched, not on a canopy but on the back of the throne. 
This miniature, like the last-mentioned, is from the 
Bibliothé¢que Nationale copy of Rashid ed Din’s “ History 
of the Mongols,” executed in Tabriz during the early 


to whom belonged the ancestors of the Seljuks and 
Ottomans. This federation comprised four groups of 
six tribes, each group headed by a Khan whose emblem 
was also a bird, a hunting hawk (Toghrul, Togra, Taghry, 
etc.). Various legends seem to have been attached to 
this bird. M.Gaudefroid Demombynes, whilst hesitating 
to accept the suggestion, mentions that M. Minorsky sees 
in it the “‘ totem ” of the early Seljuks. May it have been 
a tradition from remote Hittite antiquity ? 

The “ Dome and Bird ” was kept in Cairo in the royal 
arsenal (zerd-Khana) and taken out on State occasions. 
When the Abbassid Khalif Musta ‘in bi’ Uah contrived 
to be proclaimed Sultan in Damascus in 1412, Ibn 
Iyas makes no mention of the Dome and Bird at his 





FIG. V. 


years of the fourteenth century; it is not the only one 
in which the golden bird is seen perched on the back of a 
throne; another (fol. 91, in the same MS.) again represents 
Gengis Khan (Fig. IV), and a third Arghan Khan 
(1284-91) each seated on a throne with a similar feature. 
This last (Fig. V) is a most beautiful picture and a 
valuable document concerning costumes and objects; 
in it the bird is very clearly represented. 

If therefore the hawk was a royal emblem amongst the 
Mongols, it may well have been added to the parasol by 
the Turkoman Mamelukes, under whose rule so many 
Mongol influences found their way to Egypt, both through 
royal marriages and through the many refugees that fled 
before the invasions. M. Jean Deny, the eminent 
Turkologist, informs me that, according to several 
modern Turkish historians, who seem to have had access 
to unknown sources, a hawk was the emblem of the 
Khaqgn of the great Oghiz federation of Turkish nomads, 





ARGHAN KHAN ON A THRONE 


accession procession but, on his arrival in Cairo in 
state, the Atabek Sheikh who, a few months later, became 
Sultan in his stead under the name of Al Muaiyad, 
carried above his head the royal canopy, presumably 
brought out for the occasion. 

And when we come to the last Mameluke Sultan of 
Egypt, the ill-fated Tuman Bay (1516), the chronicler 
expressly states that the Dome and Bird was not to be 
found for him in the royal depét, any more than the 
gilt saddle usually worn by the royal charger. The 
royal emblem seems to have been missing already at the 
time of Qait-Bay’s accession, for, in the description of 
his being invested by force, in spite of his protests, with 
the royal insignia, the same Ibn Iy4s relates that the 
reluctant Sultan ordered the Emir Jany Bek, royal 
sword bearer, to unfurl the royal standard (sanjak) above 
his head, the Qubba wa’l Tair not being forthcoming from 
the Zerdkh4na. 


Note.—A German translation of this article has appeared in the Zeitschrift fur bildende 
Kunst (Seeman, Leipzig) and we publish the English version here by special request. 
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A RE-DISCOVERED PAINTING BY 
DA CORTONA 


By IRMA A. RICHTER 





HOUGH much has been done of late to help 
towards a better understanding of Baroque 
art, only a few masters of that period have 
found favour in this country. El Greco is 
much admired by the modern school, and although his 
gloomy and terrible extravagance is psychologically 
remote from us, a work of his was acquired comparatively 
recently by the National Gallery. Bernini’s radiant 
effusion has found an enthusiastic protagonist in Mrs. 
Arthur Strong. The Magnasco Society was founded in 
support of seventeenth-century art. But generally the 
Baroque style is still considered fantastic, grotesque, and 
whimsical; and our attitude towards it continues to be one 
of disapproval and indifference, in spite of the fact that 
we have long ago outlived the tenets of academic classic- 
ism, which relegated the great masters of the Baroque to 
oblivion. Thus it has come about that the most admired 
painter of the Roman Seicento, the artist who achieved in 
painting what Bernini did in sculpture, has remained 
practically unnoticed. We are referring to Pietro Berret- 
tini, generally known as Pietro da Cortona. The recent 
exhibition of Italian art at Burlington House which 
claimed to be fairly representative, showed no painting 
by him. His work is not represented in the National 
Gallery. Yet during his lifetime he dominated the great 
artistic world of Rome, a favourite of Popes and Cardinals. 
His contemporary, Passeri, ranked him above the greatest 
masters of the Renaissance. “ Painting,” he says, 
*“‘ should not be confined to the rendering of nude figures 
in correct outline, movement and anatomy. Its field is 
vast, and we must number those among the perfect 
masters who are able to represent a story beautifully 
composed and well thought out. If Signor Pietro cannot 
compare with Michelangelo in draughtsmanship, his 
genius is more universal, and he deserves to be numbered 
among the most illustrious men of our century.” 
It will help us to form a just appreciation of this 
master if we realize that he was first and foremost a 
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PIETRO 


SACRIFICE OF XENOPHON 
TO DIANA 


By Pietro da Cortona 


At the Barberini Palace, Rome 


decorator. It was his task to cover the vast ceilings of 
Italian Baroque palaces with frescoes; and his style was 
admirably suited to this work. It would be absurd to 
expect of him the depth of feeling and simplicity of a 
Giotto, the incisive drawing of a Mantegna or Raphael’s 
purity of outline. These qualities were out of place in 
the entourage where he worked. Faced with the task of 
having to cover immense surfaces, he concentrated on 
the creation of magnificent ensembles, pleasing to the 
eye and in keeping with their architectural framework. He 
spent no time in the precise study of things which would 
not show up at the distance from which his work had to 
be viewed. For him colour and composition were 
essential and he was a master of both. His colour was 
light, harmonious and joyous. His figures were grace- 
fully grouped in balanced compositions. His execution 
was fluent and his brushwork full of verve. He was seen 
at his best in the ceiling decoration of the magnificent 
Barberini palace which had just been completed by 
Bernini. Pascoli classed this painting among the finest 
works in Rome. 

Easel pictures by Pietro da Cortona are comparatively 
rare. His exuberant genius felt hampered by the re- 
stricted space and he preferred to let himself go on a 
wider expanse. However, most European galleries 
possess fine canvases by the master. The picture privately 
owned in England and here reproduced (Plate IT) for the first 
time may be taken as a fine example of the master’s work. 
It represents the reconciliation of Jacob and Laban. The 
graceful group of Rachel, Leah and the children on the 
left is balanced on the right by Jacob and Laban shaking 
hands over a lamb which has been sacrificed. A classic 
figure kneeling on the right with a bundle of wood com- 
pletes the composition. At mid-distance are camels and 
tents. The scene is placed in a wooded landscape under 
a clouded sky. Shadows envelop some of the figures, 
giving variety and atmosphere to the painting. The 
subject is unusual. But the choice may be explained by 
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the supposition that the picture celebrated the reconcilia- 
tion of two contending parties, and this supposition is 
maintained by the fact that the heads of Laban and 
Jacob are obviously portraits. Considering that Pietro 
da Cortona was often employed by the Barberini and that 
one of the most celebrated incidents recorded in con- 
temporary history is the rivalry between the Barberini 
and the Doria Pamphili families, followed by a recon- 
ciliation, it may well be that the subject of this picture 





ALLIANCE OF JACOB AND LABAN 
By Pietro da Cortona 


In a private collection 


was selected to symbolize the end of this feud. The 
story of the quarrel is told at length by Linage de Vau- 
ciennes in a little book published in Paris in 1678 and 
dedicated to Colbert, minister of Louis XIV. The 
French sovereign was interested in the affair because by 
maintaining the friendship of the Barberini Cardinals 
he hoped to secure the election of a Pope friendly to 
France at the next conclave. Indeed, the dissensions 
of the Roman aristocracy gave much scope to inter- 
national intrigue, and the King of Spain and the Emperor 
had similar ends in view. 

The merchant family Barberini had risen to power 
through the election of Maffeo Barberini to the papacy in 
1623. Assuming the tiara as Urban VIII, he followed 
the custom of the time in bestowing the cardinal’s hat 
on two of his nephews. A third nephew, Taddeo, was 
marked out for the head of the newly-established princely 
house and dubbed Duke of Urbino and Prince of Pales- 
trina. An attempt was made to increase his domains by 
taking the dukedom of Castro from the Farneses by 
force of arms. But the opposition of the Medici and the 
Este frustrated these plans. With the death of Pope 
Urban the tables were turned. The story goes that the 
Barberini, anxious to maintain their position, helped to 
secure the election of Innocent X of the Doria Pamphili 
family, who had received many favours from them. It 
was hoped that out of gratitude he would support them 
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and that a marriage might be arranged between Camillo, 
the new Pope’s nephew, and Lucretia, the only child of 
Taddeo Barberini. But Innocent X disappointed these 
hopes and joined the enemies of the Barberini, who had 
to seek refuge in France. Their property was seques- 
trated, and Camillo, instead of marrying, was made a 
cardinal. 

After some years the Pope’s attitude changed. The 
Vatican feared undue French influence if the Barberini 
Cardinals remained dependent on France, and Innocent 
became anxious to secure their friendship. They were 
persuaded to return to Rome, and in 1653 a marriage 
was arranged between the Pope’s great-niece Olimpia 
Giustiniani, and Matteo Barberini. A year later, after 
many intrigues, in which the French Embassy was 
involved, Lucretia Barberini married Francesco d’Este, 
Duke of Modena. By these two marriages the peace 
was consolidated and the position of the Barberini family 
among the Roman aristocracy re-established. 

Pietro da Cortona was working in Rome at the time. 
He was employed by the Doria Pamphili in the decoration 
of their new palace. He had also done much work fcr the 
Barberini in the past; and it is recorded that they asked 
hira to paint “ The Sacrifice of Xenophon to Diana” 
(Plate I), which is still in the Barberini Palace, in com- 
memoration of their return from banishment. It was 
natural, therefore, that he should be the artist chosen 
to celebrate pictorially the eventual peace between these 
two great families; and the story of Jacob and Laban 
provided him with an appropriate subject. 

Moreover, there is a great resemblance between the 
two commemorative paintings, “‘ The Sacrifice to Diana ” 
and “ The Reconciliation of Jacob and Laban” as 
regards style, figures and accessories. Indeed, the 
classic figure wreathed with ivy kneeling in the fore- 
ground with a bundle of wood seems to have come into 
the reconciliation scene straight from “‘ The Sacrifice to 











ALLIANCE OF JACOB AND LABAN 
By Pietro da Cortona 
Musée du Louvre 
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A Re-Discovered Painting by Pietro da Cortona 


Diana,” and the same may be said of the metal plate in 
the foreground. It is, therefore, very likely that both 
pictures were painted at the same period, that is to say, 
soon after the return of the Barberini to Rome in 1653. 

The picture of the Reconciliation was intended to 
serve as a record and perpetual reminder of peace. But 
as there were two distinct families concerned the work 
would naturally be ordered in duplicate so that each 
might possess an example of it. And, in effect, two 
identical versions were painted, both of which exist 
today, one in the Louvre and the other in England. 

In Villot’s catalogue of the paintings in the Louvre 
(1873), reference is made to the picture in England. It is 
said that a picture by Pietro da Cortona representing the 
reconciliation of Jacob and Laban was bought for England 
at the sale of the Prince de Conti’s collection in 1777 by 
J. B. Le Brun, a well-known picture dealer, the husband 
of Madame Vigée Le Brun. This picture came originally 
from the Barberini Palace. At another sale in Paris, soon 
afterwards, a similar picture turned up, which after 
heated discussions was judged to be only a very fine 
copy and withdrawn. 

The “ Reconciliation of Jacob and Laban,” now in the 
Louvre (Plate III), was acquired for the King of France in 
1784 for 36,001 frcs. at the sale of Monsieur de Vaudreuil. 
It is claimed in Villot’s catalogue that this was the original 


picture which Le Brun had bought for England seven 
years previously. This claim will, however, have to be 
revised in view of the recent rediscovery of Pietro da 
Cortona’s undoubted original in England, and it seems 
probable that the Louvre got the very good copy referred 
to above, which should rather be described as a replica 
made in the master’s studio. 

A comparison between the two examples is decidedly 
in favour of the one in England. They are identical in 
composition and size, but they differ in execution. The 
picture in the Louvre hangs high above the line in the 
Long Gallery, and in order to examine it one has to 
mount a ladder. It contrasts unfavourably with the 
other works by the master in the same Gallery owing to 
its darker tone and the somewhat “ woolly ” quality of 
drawing. The picture in England, on the other hand, 
displays the light and joyous colour-scheme typical of 
the master, his fluent brushwork, and plastic modelling. 
It seems evident therefore that we have here a repre- 
sentative work of the great Baroque painter*. From this 
the Louvre reproduction was probably made in the 
master’s studio and under his supervision. The historical 
associations described above add greatly to the interest 
of both pictures. 


* This is also the opinion of my father, J. Paul Richter. 


A SCULPTOR OF CATALONIA: JOSE CLARA 


By KINETON PARKES 





PORTRAIT BUST (marble) 


By Fosé Clara 


NCE, when asked what were the difficulties of 

modern sculpture, José Clara replied succinctly 

“facility and bluff.” It was an illuminating 

reply. When asked what were the bases of fine 
sculpture he answered “‘ design and construction.” In 
the face of two such statements, to turn to his own works 
is the only way. No one of them is facile, no one 
insincere; every one of them has design and is well 
constructed. He works from the simple portrait bust to 
the great monument, and, because he is sincere, neither 
one nor the other fails to convince. They are true to life 
and true to art, which is to say that Clara preserves the 
traditions ot classical art and courts the continuous 
powers of nature. For stunts he has no use and, indeed, 
no need. Even in the realm of direct carving he will not 
enter as a direct carver because carving direct has led to 
a certain amount of bluff. Direct carving he regards as 
an admirable principle, but he will not allow it to become 
a shackle upon his own powers. He works as he feels, 
and as he is impelled to work; his subject rather than his 
material dictates his design, and his feeling for that 
design dictates as to how it shall be carried out, whether 
as a plastic or a glyptic work. It would be difficult to 
discriminate between the excellence of his carved and 
modelled pieces, and the fact that often he models for 
carving and refers his carving to his modelling would 
render such discrimination futile. During the whole of 
his artistic life he has carved directly or indirectly, not 
without discrimination, but not indiscriminately, in 
marble, and he regards marble as the principal and most 
beautiful sculptural material. Bronze he looks upon as 
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the most generous of materials, offering opportunities to 
the sense of touch which every good sculptor cultivates, 
which are impossible in substances which have to be cut 
with a chisel. So sure is his touch in clay and wax that 
he has himself to guard against the facility of which he 
complains; the facile touch that leads to carelessness and 
to bluff, mainly by exaggeration, either of form or finish. 


a mind given to vivid expression, exercising itself in a 
way that appeals to humanity, and especially to cultured 
humanity; to humanity in the rough by nature’s appeal; 
to humanity seeking for higher things, by the exposition 
of form and the revelation of spirit. 

José Clara is a popular artist; he is an appreciated 
artist; he has been elected to the Real Academia de Bellas 





REPOSE (marble) front view 


By José Clara 


That so far as technique is concerned : as to composi- 
tion, in the building of his pieces he is architectonic. A 
slovenly design is anathema to him; he could not make one 
which was not sound. It follows that if he has this feeling 
for design, he must labour at the construction based on it. 
He does. No facile trick mars the sound secret of his 
style; no slovenly plastic draughtsmanship underlies the 
organism which he builds up and to which he gives life. 
As to the further factors in the artist’s mind, he is equally 
conscientious ; his imagination is fertile, but his intuitions 
are constantly subject to the government of logic. He 
arrests attention, not by tricks, but by the sheer force of 
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Artes de San Fernando at Madrid, the highest honour in 
Spain to which an artist aspires. But he is not a mere 
academician, for his association with the Catalan School 
is so close that his principles of actuality are bound to 
have free play by the side of those of tradition. No 
Catalan artist is classical in the first place; every Catalan 
is primarily a warm, heartful, regional enthusiast, and his 
art reflects these qualities. Moreover, Clara was born 
(in 1878) at Olot, that centre of regional art to which 
Spanish painters and sculptors are irresistibly drawn 
and from which they draw inspiration. The old kingdom 
of Catalunya included Northern Spain and Southern 
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A Sculptor of Catalonia: Fosé Clara 


France, and it was to Toulouse that Clara turned for his 
first instruction in academic art. Paris saw him later and 
for longer and longer periods, for he is a Parisian as well 
as a Catalan, a much respected and liked figure in Paris, 
mixing with all the coteries, but not of them; a persona 
grata in both the social and artistic salons of the French 
capital where his works are constantly exhibited : 


marble of 1926, “ A Girl Unrobing,” a three-quarter- 
length “ Young Girl” in terra-cotta, as well as a 
““ Woman’s Torso ” in this material, a fine study. “‘ The 
Bather,” in bronze, a girl on her hands and knees, is 
a delightful actualistic study, in a style quite unusual 
with the artist. Of the stone pieces, “‘ After the Bath,” 
a sitting figure, with some through cutting, but finely 





REPOSE (marble) back view 


By Fosé Clara 


works large and small—for example, his “‘ Serenity ” in 
front of the Grand Palais in the Salon d’Automne, and 
the male figure Héros which gained the grand prix at the 
Exposition International des Arts Décoratifs, more than 
life-size pieces difficult to move from place to place. 
His statues, statuettes, smaller groups and busts are 
always among the most significant of the works to be 
seen at the annual salons. 

The principal statues are “‘ Divinity,” a sitting figure, 
“The Goddess,” a kneeling figure, “‘ Crépuscule,” a 
leaning figure, all female, the latter in the Santiago 
Museum, and a bronze sketch of it in the Luxembourg. 
There is also “ Repose,” a smoothly carved, compact 


glyptic in composition and execution, with some for- 
malism as to the hair, takes first rank and is a later work 
which heralds the stone statues upon which Clara has 
been engaged during the last few years for the decoration 
of the Great Place in Barcelona. One is a girl with her 
hands above her head; another, a mature woman partly 
draped, called “‘ Fertility.” Details of the great Alfonso 
XII monument in Madrid are statuesque, bold in design, 
dynamic. Even more so are the somewhat grandiose 
figures, including that of “ Liberty,” which is the 
crowning piece of the Victorino Lastarria monument at 
Santiago. Two reliefs in bronze for memorial purposes 
are the lunettes of “‘ Eve ” and “‘ The Sorrows of Death.” 
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AFTER THE BATH (stone) 
By Fosé Clara 


Clara is greatly sought after as a portraitist, and his busts, 
in marble, terra-cotta, and bronze are demanded by 
many a sitter in France and Spain. They are very 
charming, very natural, simply treated, and full of 
character. 

After leaving L’Ecole des Beaux-Arts, José Clara 
worked for some years in Rodin’s studios. This has 
happened to many with disastrous results; the result to 
Clara was not so bad. Some of his earlier statues and 
busts in marble reflected the faults of the master in that 
medium, but following him in modelling had no evil 
results, and it certainly helped his bronze technique. 
But from Rodin’s realism he shrank from the first even 
with the danger of getting too near classicism. Both 
pitfalls were avoided, and eventually Clara came to adopt 
a delightful simplification of classical representation 
which is the chief charm of his later works, due partly 
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FERTILITY (stone) 
By fFosé Clara 


At Barcelona 


to the influence of the Catalan School. Bourdelle had 
little influence on his work, but helped greatly by an 
article he wrote praising it. Clara emerges as one of the 
leaders of European sculpture of today; not as a neo- 
classic; not as a realist; but as a modern rather than a 
modernist; one who has been deeply affected by the 
culture of his time, and one who by his accomplished 
style is able to reflect it. Clara has been unusually 
fortunate in the display of his works; the Place de 
Catalogne has three of them, while on the magnificent 
terraces built above the harbour of Barcelona, Clara’s 
statues, including “ Fertility,” appear in perfect sur- 
roundings. Two of his latest works in marble were seen 
at the Barcelona Exhibition of 1929, the beautiful sitting 
figure of a young girl, “ Repose,” and the very fine 
marble female, “‘ Torso,” the former receiving the Medal 
of Honour of the Exhibition. 




















BOOK REVIEWS 


FRENCH PAINTING, by R. H. WILENskri. (London: The 

Medici Society.) 30s. net. 

French art is sure to be fashionable this winter, 
because we are to have an exhibition of it at Burlington 
House, and anything shown at Burlington House may be 
safely cultivated for a season. Cultivation includes the 
ability to discuss the topical Burlington House show 
“as if”? one knew all about it. Incidentally there is a 
German system of philosophy known as the theory of 
the “‘ as if’ according to which all our thoughts are, as 
it were, an extension of that child’s game : Let’s pretend ! 
And so people will like to pretend that they know some- 
thing about French art. Mr. Wilenski’s ‘‘ French 
Painting” is timely and might be suspected of purely 
ad hoc significance. There is, however, a_ serious 
possibility that persons merely requiring ad hoc infor- 
mation may find themselves deeply interested in this 
volume, and ending by really knowing something about 
the subject. The fact is Mr. Wilenski has written another 
good book. It has many good qualities, and perhaps 
as a result of these one defect. Amongst its good 
qualities are—to name them in the author’s methodical 
manner—(a) sureness of aim; (6) clarity of arrangement; 
(c) precision of expression; (d) a fluent and stimulating 
style; (e) first-hand knowledge of pictures; (f) extensive 
study of books; (g) an independent viewpoint, and as the 
result (4) great informative value. Against so many 
good qualities there is only one defect. The author’s 
sense of methodical pigeon-holing forces him into 
untenable distinctions. There is, in his standard of 
criticism, too much of the categorical and a consequent 
misuse of words—unfortunately infectious. ‘‘ Architec- 
tural” is one of them, though he is probably not the 
inventor of the indefensible slogan about “ Architecture 
the Mother of the Arts.” It makes him even speak of 
architectural colour. This same categorical attitude 
makes him want to divide paintings into “ objects of 
trade’ and “ products of the spirit’; in fact he says : 
“Tt is only in this way that we can arrive at its (the 
picture’s) social or metaphysical significance.” How 
about the cases of such artists as Raphael, Michelangelo, 
Titian, Rubens, who “ savaient défendre leurs intéréts,”’ 
as a French writer puts it. And surely Mr. Wilenski’s 
book, timely in choice of subject-matter and date of 
publication, is both a “ trade object”? and “a spiritual 
product.” What applies to writers applies, perhaps a 
fortiori to painters. To prove his case he would have to 
show inter alia that, for example, Ingres’ Pencil Drawings 
or Daumier’s Cartoons were esthetically inferior to their 
paintings because they were done for a livelihood. 

The point rather is that the artist a/ways creates a 
spiritual product, even when, like Toulouse - Lautrec, 
he merely designs a poster. Categorizing is the speciality 
of critics and they, as Mr. Wilenski demonstrates by a 
number of amusing examples, can be as hopelessly 
contradictory in their judgments as even the greatest 
artists are in their aims. So one cannot help remarking 


how very odd it seems that so shrewd a writer as 
Mr. Wilenski should be so naif as to subscribe to the 
Douanier Rousseau’s impudent claim to be “ l’un de nos 
meilleurs peintres réalistes.”” The douanier has qualities 
but “‘ realism ” is not one of them. In fact, Mr. Wilenski’s 
critical opinions are inevitably the most debatable part 
of his book. At pains to show the dependence of the 
artists to their times he is equally at pains to demonstrate 
the irrelevance of these relations. To compare the 
thirteenth-century glass-painters with Henri-Matisse and 
the Fauves is as least as wrongheaded as to credit these 
medieval artists with a fresh and direct observation of 
life, and to call their art “ naif-calligraphic.” Their 
draughtsmanship is the illumination formula, and a 
formula is never naif nor “ fresh and direct.” 

However, digested with the necessary grains of salt, 
“* French Painting ”’ is a capital book of lasting value. 

It hardly needs mention that it is copiously and 
thoughtfully illustrated, well printed and attractively 
bound. 


WATERCOLOUR GUIDANCE for the Student, the Amateur 
and the occasional Colourist, by J. HULLAH BROWN, con- 
taining progressive diagrams in the text and twenty-four 
full-page illustrations in colour. (London: G. and C. Black. 
I2s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Hullah Brown’s ‘“ Watercolour Guidance” is 
one of the most thorough treatises on the subject ever 
published. The author goes deeply into the problems 
he deals with, too deeply surely for the “ occasional 
colourist,” whatever that may mean. Particularly 
admirable are his analyses of other painters’ work. We 
have only one criticism to make. The author is manifestly 
not in sympathy with the “‘ modernists,” although in the 
chapter, ““ We scan the horizon,” he tries hard to do 
them justice; but he cannot quite succeed, because he 
misses the significance of some of his own analyses. For 
example, his “single process” interpretation of a 
watercolour by Sutton Palmer (plates vii and xv) is a 
much better work of art than the original; or possibly 
one should say Sutton Palmer would have been more 
successful if he had used Mr. Brown’s single process. 
Similarly Mr. Brown’s “ plain wash and single process ” 
interpretation of Wilfrid Ball’s ‘‘ Pulborough, Sussex ” 
(plates i and ii), though meant to be merely a kind of 
diagram and farther away from “ Nature” than the 
original, is really a much nearer approach to “art.” 
And, as one last example, Sutton Palmer’s watercolour 
on plate viii would be much better if he had brought 
out its tonal relations as admirably as Mr. Brown has 
suggested them in black and white (page 35). 

From this it may perhaps be argued with some 
justification that the author is too much concerned with 
the subtleties, technicalities and limitations of the 
traditional school of watercolour painting, and that he is 
naturally a better artist than some of his reputed 
superiors. H. F. 
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ORIGINAL ENGRAVING AND ETCHING. An Appre- 
ciation by HERBERT Furst. (T. Nelson and Sons, Ltd., 

T. C. and E. C. Jack, Ltd., 35 and 36 Paternoster Row, 

London, E.C.4, and Edinburgh.) 42s. net. 

What prompts the child to his first essay in drawing ? 
Is it merely a high-developed monkeyism—the faculty 
of imitation? As he sees his work take shape into some- 
thing recognizable, he begins to experience a pride in his 
cunning and with increasing power of accomplishment 
deliberately strives for greater excellence. He shows his 
work, and is eager to be praised for it, hoping it will find 
favour in other eyes. Every artist, nay, every human 
being, loves praise—none is satisfied with self-approval 
alone. Ambition to excel is born. Ultimately he sets out 
with the desire to achieve a masterpiece, and fondly 
hopes it may prove so. Doubtless it is right to assume, 
as Mr. Furst does in this very able book, that the instinct 
which first prompted mankind to carve, mould or draw 
was not an “art” instinct (the art lies in the process), 
but “the necessity of seeking expression.” This may 
apply to man the adult, or even the adolescent, in the 
primitive stage, but is the aim of the child in the first 
place “‘ the expression of a fact, a thought, an emotion or 
a complex of thoughts and emotions”? I think it is 
open to question. 

It is certain that neither the Greeks nor the Romans 
consciously aimed at “ art” as we understand it, since 
they had no term in either vocabulary that expressed it 
in our sense, but I feel perfectly sure that it is the almost 
universal aim of practitioners today. Naiveté is out of 
tune, is, indeed, all but impossible to our sophisticated 
age, and art has grown altogether too self-conscious. 
Special qualities are sought for and aimed at which in 
former ages were produced en passant and without 
conscious volition, and this is the curse of it. We are too 
consciously “arty.” Mr. Furst himself states (on 
p. 392): ““ The more recent modern art is, the more 
self-conscious must it necessarily become.” 

Genius is, indeed, rare today, and if, as Mr. Furst 
reminds us, “‘ second- (and lower-) rate minds are more 
plentiful ”’ we need not despair. Though men are too 
prone nowadays to look at what “the other fellows” are 
doing, the guiding hand of nature is ever stretched out 
ready to grasp that of genius and a return to her inspiration 
is always possible. 

All this leads up to the main purpose of the book, 
which is to provide a synoptic view of the arts of original 
engraving and etching in the western world from their 
inception about 1440 down to the present day. It is not 
a documented history, nor a book for the technical expert, 
though there is an admirably concise chapter on the 
different processes which will put the seeker “‘ wise ” as 
to the nature and mysteries of intaglio prints. On the 
other hand, it is a very sympathetic and intelligent 
commentary upon the aims, ideals and methods of nearly 
all of the exponents who have most highly distinguished 
themselves in these particular arts, accompanied in each 
case by a print so excellently chosen as to be probably 
the most characteristic example available. 

There are no fewer than 188 of these fascinating plates, 
to turn over which and to read the author’s shrewd 
judgments and well-reasoned comments in conjunction 
with them is to learn authoritatively almost as much as 
the amateur of prints need know about them. Hardly a 
better plan could have been devised to kindle and retain 
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the interest of the student, and the author’s knowledge 
and clearness of expression make the task both easy and 
delightful. Mr. Furst expounds and exposes with equal 
perspicacity. He is equally good at discovering for us 
the charm and qualities of a print as he is discerning in 
criticism. Everywhere we meet with appropriate and 
happy phrases, e.g. in describing one method as 
“* significant scribbling”; of the quality of “ stillness ” 
in Ian Strang’s land- and street-scapes; of the “‘ under- 
development” of certain of Goya’s early plates after 
Velazquez, and countless others. And very well 
Mr. Furst differentiates between the two main systems 
of graphic expression, a grasp of which is essential to the 
proper understanding of the artists who practise them. 
There is the long-hand method, generally the attribute 
of the man whose predilection is for form, and who has 
a keener perception of it; and this is accomplished by 
the use of long sweeping contour lines firmly defining the 
main forms and embracing the lesser; he is usually the 
better draughtsman. The other method is a Morse code 
system of dots and dashes, omitting the outlines and 
telegraphing the shadows only. This type of artist is 
generally concerned with light, shadow or tone, and 
atmosphere. Both methods are equally significant and 
both may be equally calligraphic. In rare cases there are 
combinations of both methods. Then there are racial 
differences, all brought out clearly in Mr. Furst’s book, 
an appreciation of which is highly necessary to the proper 
understanding of prints. After perusing this excellent 
book, the reader will find that there is no “ one way ” 
as Whistler insisted (in precept, if not always in practice) 
to produce an etching. A masterpiece may be produced 
in any way, provided that the end has justified the 
means. 

I have the merest criticism to add. Personally I 
should like to have seen one of Lepére’s plates included 
among the etchings; and the “ dried egg-powder ” colour 
of the paper upon which the book is printed is neither 
appropriate nor pleasing. H. GRANVILLE FELL 


RICHARD WAGNER : His Life in his Work, by PAUL BEKKER. 
Translated by M. M. BoGMAN. (London: J. M. Dent and 
Sons, Ltd.) 21s. net. 


This examination of Wagner’s life as seen in his work, 
with its more than five hundred closely reasoned as well 
as printed pages, makes somewhat heavy reading, and will 
therefore appeal primarily to the serious student of 
Wagner the man and the musician, the writer, the pro- 
ducer. It must be added and emphasized, however, 
that Herr Bekker’s book amply repays study. Briefly, 
Herr Bekker’s thesis is that Wagner music cannot be 
understood rightly “‘ by means of an empirical examina- 
tion of his music,” because the author holds “‘ Wagnerian 
dramatic action to be a drama of musical notes and their 
interrelations, projected in a symbolic allegorical scenic 
picture.” 

The short quotation is an indication both of the sound 
substance of the book and its somewhat pedantic form, 
which latter should not deter the reader interested in the 
relation of “ pure” music and music-drama. 

““ Wagner created a new stage and a new stage art. 
His stage was neither for the artist in words, nor for the 
musician; it was the stage of the musician-mime who, 
working in light and sound, achieved unprecedented 
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theatrical effect. It was the triumph of a unique mimetic 
genius, and it had two results. It made the theatre, the 
operatic theatre no less than the dramatic, musical; and it 
made music, whether vocal or instrumental; theatrical. 
The union of two naturally alien art media to a common 
end required an intermediary. That intermediary was 
expression.” 

These sentences from Herr Bekker’s “ epilogue ” 
sum up the author’s attitude towards his subject, which, 
in fact, was occasioned by the slogan of present-day 
criticism—expressionist art. 

But at the finish of Herr Bekker’s study one agrees 
with Robert Schumann’s comment on Wagner. “ If 
his genius does not shine like clear sunlight it has none 
the less the mysterious magic which masters the senses,” 
and it is this mastering of the senses which one resents 
as one resents physical violence. H. F. 


GREEK AND ROMAN ART 


ART IN THE LIFE OF MANKIND—III: Greek Art and its 
Influence—IV : Roman Art and its Influence. By PROFEssOR 
ALLEN W. SeaBy. (London: B. T. Batsford, Ltd.) §s. 
each vol. 


These handy volumes take their place in a full series 
composed by the same author, and gain the advantage 
of unified treatment which the reader must value. The 
half-tone and pen-and-ink illustrations are numerous and 
adequate for their purpose, while the text is pleasant 
reading. The maps are rather more “arty” than 
useful, and might well have occupied a page apiece. 

After the introduction to Volume III—which tells the 
sad tale of how much of Greek accomplishment has been 
lost by the attacks of vandalism—the author devotes 
himself to describe ‘“‘ The Rise of Great Art.” The 
historic background supplied is very useful, and we 
realize that the Greeks were a composite of several races 
converging on the sacred soil from afar, and spreading 
out again in colonial expansion. Their day-to-day work 
was not “art,” but “ business,” as we should say today, 
gathering food and distributing manufactures. Art to 
them was the beautification of the necessary, its endow- 
ment with a significance beyond mere necessity; and so 
we are left with imperishable monuments of esthetic 
feelings with which they were filled. Hardly a single 
phase of normal life is left unrecorded for us. The 
human form became a statue, the battle a frieze, the 
legend a tragic drama, the common utensils a vast picture 
gallery. In the hands of Plato even a conversation 
became a work of art. The chapter on “ Greek Influence 
on Barbarian Art ”’ is of great interest, though short. 

Roman art derives from psychologic sources similar to 
its Greek neighbour, but also from historical tradition 
and technique belonging to Italy. As the result of the 
incorporation of Greek lands in the Roman Empire, 
Roman art became Graeco-Roman and so was dis- 
seminated over great fields of Europe and North Africa. 

Professor Seaby’s opening pages deal with the pre- 
classical period and with Etruscan art, of which there are 
numerous examples extant. “ Art in the Roman Daily 
Life ’’ is especially interesting, and we naturally turn to art 
in Roman Britain to learn what our first conquerors and 
civilizers taught us. It had to meet and absorb a native 
art which was by no means negligible. 
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The author has added a section on “‘ Early Christian 
and Byzantine Art,” which takes us back to Greek lands 
covered by the Roman power, and then goes further 
afield into Sasanian and Coptic countries, and finally 
comes north to Scandinavia. 

It is an entrancing story which reveals the universality 
of art and its deep penetration into human life. 

W. L. H. 


LIFE AND WORK OF THE PEOPLE OF ENGLAND, by 
DorotHy HARTLEY and MARGARET M. ELLiot. The 
Eleventh, Twelfth and Thirteenth Centuries, and The 
Eighteenth Century. (London: B. T. Batsford, Ltd.) 
Paper boards, 4s. 6d. net; in cloth, §s. 6d. net per volume. 


There is no more delightful way of absorbing know- 
ledge than through the eye. Seeing is not only for most 
of us believing, it is also remembering. The idea of 
teaching any kind of lesson so far as is practicable by 
means of visible signs rather than by spoken words is 
sound and, in fact, unassailable when the “ visible signs ”’ 
take the form of pictures. 

The “ People’s Life and Work Series,”’ to which the 
two volumes under review belong, is based on this 
principle. 

“ Life and Work of the People in England,” though 
issued primarily for use in schools, will delight both 
adolescents and adults alike. The two volumes just 
issued are, chronologically, the first and the last, the 
whole series covering the period of A.D. 1000 to 1800. 

Fven a casual glance shows that the authors have 
given much time and patient labour to their task, as the 
1,000 illustrations which the series includes can only 
represent a very small portion of the total number they 
must have examined and very carefully scrutinized; the 
points they wished to illustrate often only form incidents 
in larger compositions. 

The ground covered is likewise extensive. We learn 
a great deal we did not know about domestic life, court 
life, country life, town life, travel, transport, the law, the 
church, about medicine and surgery, and many other 
things of like nature. The fact that the pictures are 
drawn from contemporary sources helps the better to 
visualize each period. 

We have only one, but rather a strong, criticism to 
make, at all events of these two volumes, and of the 
“Eleventh, Twelfth and Thirteenth Century” in 
particular. 

This concerns the text, of which both the style and 
the grammar are often almost unpardonable. For 
example ... “but though they were theoretically 
practically the property of their overlord, in practice they 
had .. ” etc. ‘“‘ Murder was punishable by death, 
which usually took the form of being hanged, drawn and 
quartered.” “ An iron cauldron . . . sometimes actually 
involved a social status.” ‘‘ The lords . . . ate with 
two hands, one knife and a piece of bread to mop up the 
gravy,” and so one might continue. 

Otherwise the text is good, at least in respect of the 
wealth and selection of matter. If, as we believe, a 
second edition will soon become necessary, there will be 
an opportunity to remedy these defects, and we should 
like further to suggest that the disturbing references to 
sources under the illustrations should be relegated to 
the contents or index pages. H. F. 
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JOHN OBRISSET, by Puitir A. S. PuHILuips. (London: 

B. T. Batsford, Ltd.) Price £3 3s. net. 

The handsome volume at present under review is the 
outcome of extensive researches by the author, Mr. 
Philip A. S. Phillips, into the history and workmanship 
of an artist of whom hitherto almost nothing has been 
known. Early in the book a list is given of the examples 
of his work to be catalogued, in which the only collections 
of considerable size are those of the author himself and 
of the British Museum. Of the few others included the 
largest is that of the London Museum, of which only 
four specimens are quoted; the collection of Miss Helen 
Farquhar, which is not illustrated, is described as small, 
but the numbers a-e not given. 

The catalogue describes and illustrates medals and 
portraits, and other medallions in silver and lead, plaques 
of tortoiseshell, and boxes, first used perhaps for tobacco 
and later for snuff, in this material and in pressed horn. 
It was in an essay on the last-named material that the 
pioneer in this field of research, the late Sir Hercules 
Read, made some investigations into the identity and life 
of John Obrisset. He was followed and, for the most part, 
copied by other writers, notably Forres in his Dictionary 
and Miss Helen Farquhar. The inquiries of the present 
author show that these previous accounts contained errors 
and omissions, and as he has spared no pains to amass 
all the available facts, his work will not easily be 
superseded. 

Mr. Phillips’s researches establish once and for all the 
fact that Obrisset was a Frenchman, thus finally refuting 
the suggestion of an Irish origin. He belonged to one of 
the numerous Huguenot families driven from France by 
the persecution following on the revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes in 1685, among which, as we know, were a large 
number of silversmiths. His father was an ivory-worker 
at Dieppe, and was selling his own wares there in 1676. 
The first mention of the family in England is in 1689, 
and of the son in 1691, on the occasion of the baptism 
of his daughter, Obrisset being described in the register 
as “‘ graveur.”” There is a record of his admission to the 
French church in Threadneedle Street in 1727, in which 
his birthplace is stated to have been Dieppe. A horn 
box by him in the author’s possession (No 94) is dated 
1728. The date and place of his death are still unknown. 

He is chiefly interesting as a worker in pressed horn 
and tortoiseshell. While France was apparently the first 
country in which horn boxes appeared, the art reached 
its highest development and attained its greatest vogue 
in England, especially in London, from which almost all 
of the specimens come, Obrisset being the most noted 
and most prolific producer. No record of it is found in 
such likely centres as Paris or Amsterdam, nor in Dieppe, 
the home at that time of a school of ivory carvers. 

The subjects shown on the boxes are sometimes 
original, sometimes copied from other sources. For the 
Royal portraits, which are well represented, medals are 
the normal models, although the first example quoted 
James I) is from a miniature by Nicholas Hilliard. 
Other subjects, religious, mythological, classical, and 
miscellaneous, are fairly numerous. Heraldic devices 
occur, and the series of boxes with the arms of Sir 
Francis Drake, which present some difficult and in- 
teresting problems, rightly receives special attention; 
the author’s theory as to the occasion of their production 
may perhaps be questioned. The various forms of 
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signature and dates, and some of the inscriptions, are 
exactly transcribed. 

The book well attests its author’s knowledge, industry, 
and enthusiasm in exploring a neglected subject. The 
detailed catalogue and the clear illustrations disclose a 
store of material, much of which will be new to the 
student. The documentation in the historical section is 
valuable, but the reader may feel that the chapters 
containing the less important extracts from archives and 
family documents, and the long quotations from the 
author’s predecessors, might have been presented as 
appendices, and a continuous narrative made of the 
main facts. But Mr. Phillips has deserved well of his 
readers, and his publishers have produced the book 


attractively. A. B. TONNOCHY 
MEDIEVAL SCULPTURE IN FRANCE. By ARTHUR 
GARDNER, M.A., F.S.A. (Cambridge: at the University 


Press.) £3 13s. 6d. 


Far too many scholars write for scholars only, with an 
almost studied disregard of the general reader. Nowhere 
is this attitude less justified than in the literature of 
art. Compared to the perennial power of appeal which 
the best art of no matter what place or time possesses 
the scientific knowledge of names, dates and places is of 
very subordinate importance. 

It is therefore a pleasure to note that Mr. Gardner’s 
book on Medieval Sculpture in France, though patently 
a work of thorough scholarship deliberately caters for 
“the intelligent tourist as well as the student.” But 
Mr. Gardner’s handsome volume will attract even those 
who cannot travel and who are not professional students. 
The medieval church was not only a building it was also 
a picture book. Its walls were its pages and its illustra- 
tions were wall paintings, stained-glass windows and 
above all its sculpture. The artists who labouring for the 
glory of God and the approval of intelligent patrons who 
recognized in art their most powerful propagandist, did 
not spare themselves. Although the Church, for dogmati- 
cal reasons, standardized not only the subject but also 
their general composition or arrangement, the artists 
excelled in the way in which they overcame their limita- 
tion and with such ingenuity that their designs have a 
far greater freedom and variety than is often the case with 
artists who are “ free.” 

Mr. Gardner’s book enables one to discern this 
with greater ease than is possible face to face with the 
buildings themselves, on which the objects are often 
enough so awkwardly situated that conditions of light or 
distances from the eye make details hardly visible. For 
examples of this kind of ingenuity and freedom of 
invention one should compare the early work such as 
the Moissac, Beaulieu and Souillac trumeaux, the 
Carannac and Cahors tympana, the Issoire capital with a 
representation of the “‘ Last Supper ”’ which latter is an 
astounding piece of invention, and many others. 

Those not familar with the subject will turn with 
delight, not only to such things as the famous laughing 
angel known as the “ Sourire de Reims,” but also to 
such charming or quaint conceptions as the “ Heaven ”’ 
from the west portal of Bruges, or the “ Resurrection ” 
from the tympanum of the “ Portail de Libraires,” or 
the “Salome” from the left west porch of Rouen 
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Cathedral, ‘‘ Salome ”’ as a medieval “‘ tumbler ”’ standing 
on her head seems to us fantastic enough, yet she is as 
such no doubt more rea/ than Oscar Wilde’s conscious 
work of art. These are just a few almost haphazard 
selections from a wealth of equally stimulating material 
which, however, the author treats with the scholar’s 
restraint. He is especially careful in his statements regard- 
ing a problem of absorbing interest: the origin of the 
ornamental and decorative motifs of Romanesque art. It 
is natural for French authors patriotically to claim for 
French art the Hegemony, but against that it must be 
remembered that art in France of the periods under 
review was a curious blend of Hellenistic, Byzantine or 
Moslemic and other Eastern ideas on the one hand and 
what seems to have been predominatingly Teutonic 
execution on the other. H. F, 


ENGLISH COSTUME OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY, 
drawn by IRIs BROOKES, described by JAMES LAVER. Pp. 88, 
including 8 full-page illustrations in colour and 32 in black 
and white. Medium 8vo. (A. and C. Black, Ltd., 1931.) 
6s. net. 


Here is one of those books on “‘ period ”’ costume that 
are the despair of the candid reviewer, and that continue, 
year in year out, to issue from the press with varying 
justification. One cannot say that it in any sense enriches 
the existing literature of the subject either in matter or 
form. The intention—to trace, in periods of five years, 
the evolution of costume from 1700 to 1800—was wholly 
praiseworthy; the performance is less so. There is little 
or nothing here that notably adds to what can still readily 
be gathered from our old friend Fairholt (4th edition, 
revised and augmented by H. A. Dillon, 1896), despite 
the rude woodblocks with which he was forced to be 
content. 

The method of collaboration in the present volume 
is rather disconcerting: almost it seems as if, beyond 
a common general plan, artist and author had 
worked in the loosest kind of association. There is no 
particular effort noticeable to establish an intimate 
relation between letterpress and pictures. Details 
illustrated pass unnoticed in the text and particulars 
given in the text are ignored by the artist. A little more 
definition in the outlines—a little more drawing, in fact— 
would have made the illustrations more practically 
useful, and there are more omissions than mere space 
need account for, both on the artist’s part and on the 
commentator’s. Nor are we disposed to repose 
unquestioning confidence in one who writes, to take but 
one example (p. 14): “‘ The neckcloth, or cravat, . 
soon after the beginning of the new [sc. eighteenth] 
century began to replace the lace collar in general use.” 


ANCIENT GREEK, ROMAN AND BYZANTINE COS- 
TUME AND DECORATION (including Cretan Costume), 
by Mary G. Houston. Containing 14 full-page illustrations, 
8 of them in colour, and 93 in pen and ink throughout the 
text. Medium 8vo. (A. and C. Black, Ltd., 1931.) 10s. 6d. 
net. 

A somewhat difficult book to appraise fairly. The 
subject of costume in general comprises a pretty extensive 
literature (much of it a powerful argument in favour of 
birth-control). Specialized research, on the other hand, 
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into the dress of the ancients, if we except much con- 
densed notices in encyclopedias and manuals of classical 
antiquities, and papers in the “ transactions ”’ of learned 
societies, is represented by a very limited bibliography. 
Why the series of which this book is No. II should be 
named ‘A technical History of Costume” does not 
emerge from perusal of this volume or its predecessor. 
Without adding anything particularly notable to what 
one can extract from the works of Miss Abrahams and 
Lady Evans, it is a useful enough handbook in its own 
line, though it might well be more comprehensive. 
Miss (Mrs. ?) Houston would have been well advised to 
omit altogether the remarks on Greeks and Roman 
armour; they are too casual to have any real value. In 
the circumstances, too, revision by a scholar would have 
obviated such solecisms as “toga contabulatum”’ (sic. 
p. 62) and ‘‘ FURTWANGLER. Greichescke Vase Malerein ” 
(p. §4). The evolution of the toga was well worth going 
into. Whether an account which ignores the characteristic 
arrangement of the uwmbo in the third century A.D. can be 
called “‘ thoroughly comprehensive” (p. viii) may be 
questioned, and (though here the fault may well lie with 
me) the explanations seem less lucid than they might be. 
All of which does not prevent this book from being 
one that will repay careful study more fully than many 
more ambitious publications. F. M. KELLY 


FIGURE DRAWING AND PORTRAITURE IN LEAD 
PENCIL, CHALK, AND CHARCOAL. Written and 
illustrated by BoROUGH JOHNSON, S.G.A. (Sir Isaac Pitman 
and Sons.) 2§s. 

Mr. Borough Johnson is both an admirable draughts- 
man and a good teacher, as this new book from his pen 
proves. He says many things which students will do well 
to remember, even though they are by no means new. 
Like Lecocq de Boisbodran before him, Mr. Johnson 
insists on the value of drawing from memory. He 
himself, however, admits that art cannot be taught. He 
thinks therefore that “ Schools of art should be more 
correctly termed academies for the technical study of the 
fine arts.” We agree, but must add that therefore it 
seems to us that Mr. Johnson’s method suffers from the 
fact that it deals practically only with one single technique 
of drawing—his own; but there are many others. For 
example, Leonardo, Botticelli, Titian, Michelangelo, 
Rembrandt, Holbein, Callot, Ingres, Daumier, Flaxman, 
Rodin, not to mention exotics like Hokusai. All drew 
figures and portraits and all drew in a different manner. 
The book would have greater value therefore if the author 
had included less of his own and much more of other 
artists’ work, and if he had correspondingly dwelt a 
little more on the significance of handling the different 
points as well as on the different possibilities of selection. 


OLD AND CURIOUS PLAYING CARDS. Their History and 
Types from many Countries and Periods. By H. T. Morey, 
B.Sc. (Arch.), F.R.Hist.S., F.S.P. (London, B. T. Batsford.) 
21s. net; half leather, 30s. net. 

This book is manifestly the “ labour of love ” of an 
enthusiastic collector. Since the Reverend Edward 
Taylor published his “‘ History of Playing Cards ” some 
nearly seventy years ago, and which is out of print, 
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there seems to have been no book on the subject pub- 
lished in England. Mr. H. T. Morley’s book will be 
welcomed by all who care for this interesting pastime— 
or as the author shows—often more than pastime. The 
origin of playing cards appears still to be obscure, but 
Mr. Morley gives convincing evidence that they must 
have been introduced into Europe—however indirectly— 
from India. The book, copiously illustrated in mono- 
chrome and colour, furnishes much, and extremely 
various, information. It tells us something about Chinese, 
Hindostanee, Japanese, Burmese and Tibetan, as well as 
European cards, of which we learn there were many 
varieties, historical, political, heraldic, musical, educa- 
tional and other kinds. Comparatively very few of these 
packs have any artistic merit. The early Italian engravings, 
known as ‘“‘ Mantegna’s Tarocchi,” are of course world- 
famous exceptions; so are Israel van Meckenem’s and 
Jost Amman’s. Some of the Indian, Japanese and 
Burmese here reproduced in colour, are also pretty. 
Elegantly drawn in the classical manner is a pack designed 
for Colonel Athelin, cir. 1832; but it is satisfactory to 
note that the orthodox English seventeenth century 
designs, based, it appears, on Henry VIII and his court 
in their portraiture, are artistically the most satisfying. 
The author adds some curious anecdotes about cards and 
players. His book is entertaining, but would be still 
more so if it were more methodically arranged, and 
contained fewer printer’s errors. 


A PICTURE BOOK OF BRITISH ART. 
Dickey. (London, G. Bell & Sons, Ltd.) 


By E. M. O’R. 
6s. net. 


This is only a small book of some 200 pages with an 
almost equal number of illustrations. Its merits are in 
inverse ratio to its dimensions. Mr. Dickey has 
contrived his text and his illustrations in such a manner 
that they are a perfect complement to each other, thus 
not only saving a great deal of descriptive writing but 
making his points very much clearer than words could 
make them. Furthermore, he has not only given a kind 
of “* potted ”’ extract of the history of British art from the 
seventh to the nineteenth centuries but, by judicious 
selections from the arts of other countries, has made the 
influences to which British art has been subjected readily 
intelligible. If this little book which, as the author says, 
has been compiled for those who have no special know- 
ledge of art, with the object of interesting them in works 
of art generally and in British art in particular, does 
not fulfil its purpose it will not be the author’s fault. 
The illustrations, very well chosen, are, in spite of their 
necessarily diminutive size, excellent. H. F. 


WITCHCRAFT, MAGIC AND ALCHEMY. 
GIVRY. 
LOCKE. 


By GRILLOT DE 
Translated from the French by J. CouRTENAY 
George G. Harrap & Co., Ltd.) Price 42s. 


The author of this work is a well known French 
authority on this subject who has previously published an 
Anthology of Occultism; the present volume being a 
collection of the iconography of occultism, which, it is 
claimed, has not been hitherto attempted. 

It consists of a volume of nearly 400 pages profusely 
illustrated with ro plates in colour and 366 illustrations 
in the text, which is divided into three books. Book I 
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deals with sorcerers, witches and necromancers. Book II 
describes the methods of magicians; and Book III 
gives an account of alchemists. The author has gathered 
together, with an amazing industry, a collection of 
illustrations from the Bibliotheque Nationale and the 
Bibliotheque de |’Arsenal, in Paris, besides drawing upon 
his own famous collection of occult manuscripts, and 
has been assisted by many other authorities who have 
lent for reproduction rare examples of early prints. 

The field covered by this interesting work is an 
enormous one and to all but those previously acquainted 
with the subject it will be a surprise to find how wide- 
spread was the cult of Devil worship and necromancy 
from early times, down to our own day. 

The least gruesome section of the book is the last 
one, on alchemy, the much despised science which today 
shows signs of revival. It was only the other day that 
we were told by the great modern wizard, Marconi, of 
the approaching triumph of modern alchemy. The 
volume contains an excellent index. M. 


JEHAN FOUCQUET, Native of Tours. 
(London, Faber and Faber.) 21s. net. 


By TRENCHARD Cox. 


It must fill honest and sincere lovers of art with dismay 
to know how uncertain the bases of art appreciation are. 
Time and again has the judgment of one generation been 
confounded by the next, and artists famous in their age 
have been forgotten for centuries only to earn once more 
fame and reputation long after their death, exceeding even 
that which they enjoyed during their lifetime. Such is 
the case with the French painter, Jehan Foucquet. 
** From the close of the fifteenth century until the middle 
of the nineteenth,” Mr. Cox tells us, “the name of 
Foucquet sank deeper and deeper into oblivion and, 
even now, its due has not been paid.” The reason for 
this neglect is not difficult to explain; to those to whom 
the High Italian Renaissance appeared in the light of a 
re-birth all ‘“‘ Gothic”’ art was barbarous, and despite 
Foucquet’s acquaintance with Rome and Italian art and 
the praise he received from the Italians themselves he is 
an essentially “‘ Gothic” artist. It was not until the 
middle of last century that the “delivery from the 
Greeks and Romans ” began to come. 

Mr. Trenchard Cox’s scholarly tribute to this 
extremely attractive master is the first book on the artist 
to appear in the English language, and, as no doubt we 
shall see many examples of Foucquet’s exquisite art in 
the Winter Exhibition at Burlington House, it is doubly 
welcome. The book is copiously and fairly well illustrated, 
but it is probable that half-tone blocks would have given a 
better result, more reliable in respect of tone- and colour- 
values, and sharper in definition of form. H. F. 


THE MEDICI MASTERS (in colour). 
each containing sixteen plates in colour. 
Medici Society, Ltd.) Price 3s. 6d. each. 


Size 10 ins. « 73 ins., 
London: The 


This beautiful series, the first four volumes of which 
appeared on October 22, will be devoted to the works of 
Great Masters, each book containing 16 plates in colour 
and four pages of notes on the master, his life and work. 
Needless to say, the quality of these publications and 
especially of the coloured reproductions is excellent, and 
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it may be added the price at which they are issued is 
surprisingly low. The four volumes already issued are 
devoted to (1) Botticelli, (2) Vermeer of Delft, (3) Turner, 
(4) Raphael, and will be followed shortly by (5) Pieter 
de Hooch and (6) Fra Angelico. M. 


THE CRIME OF SYLVESTRE BONNARD, by ANATOLE 
FRANCE. Translated by LaFcADIO HEARN, with illustrations 
and decorations by ZHENYA GRAY. (London: John Lane, 
the Bodley Head, Ltd.) 16s. 


DOMNEI: A Comedy of Woman-Worship, by JAMES BRANCH 
CaBELL. Illustrated by FRANK C. Pape. (London: John 
Lane, the Bodley Head, Ltd.) 25s. 


These two re-issues of works by a famous and a well- 
known writer need no review of their literary matter; it 
is only their appearance that is new and submitted for 
criticism. Let it be noted at once that typography, 
paper, binding, in fact the general make-up, is admirable. 
Miss Zhenya Gray’s (we presume she is a Miss) illus- 
trations are intelligent in conception and original in 
execution, but they unfortunately lack a sound know- 
ledge of drawing, or, on the contrary, that absolute 
ignorance of technique which would make them really 
interesting. 

As to Mr. Papé’s illustrations : Mr. Papé has a large 
circle of admirers, and to them the illustrations will no 
doubt be as welcome as usual. 


THE TURNER SPELL: 
BEGA. 


Its Influence and Significance, by 
(London : Williams and Norgate.) 6s. net. 


With the best will in the world it is impossible to 
appreciate this book, which was written admittedly for 
his own delectation by someone who is, self-confessed, 
neither artist, nor art critic, nor expert, and who tells us 
‘* My only regret lies in having failed to make out a far 
better case for the greatness of Turner and my own 
admiration for him.” That must be the reviewer’s 
regret also. 


THE COMPLEAT ANGLER, ETC., by IzAAK WALTON. 


Illustrated by ARTHUR RACKHAM. (London: George 
Harrap.) 15s. net. 
All Mr. Arthur Rackham’s illustrated books—and there 


must be a great number by now—have a charm somewhat 
diminished only by repetition of its principal constituents, 
more particularly the humour extracted from long noses 
and thin calves. It is therefore a pleasure to note that 
his pictures for Walton’s ‘“‘ Compleat Angler ” are free 
from such caricature-like conventions, at any rate in the 
principal plates. There are twelve of the latter, and it is 
difficult to say which of them is the most delightful, 
especially as they are all beautifully printed. The binding, 
too, is attractive, and we have a special liking for the 
whimsical self-portrait on the dust cover. This is 
obviously the kind of book people will welcome as a 
Christmas gift. H, F. 


FOREIGN REVIEWS 
COROT, par Evite Faure. Large 8vo, pp. 72 + plates 100. 
Sewn. (Paris: G. Crés.) 


The latest addition to the “ Maitres d’Autrefois,”’ 
published under the direction of George Besson and 
Jean Alazard, deals with Corot in a comprehensive, if 
not an exhaustive, fashion. Elie Faure provides a 
delightful as well as authoritative life of the artist; the 
illustrations are wisely chosen and admirably varied, 
including a small selection from the immense number of 
drawings found after the artist’s death. In this con- 
nection it would have been well to have included in the 
Bibliographical Summary ‘“‘ The Paintings and Drawings 
of J. B. C. Corot, in the artist’s own collection, with an 
introduction by Victor Rienaecker,” reviewed in APOLLO 
in October 1929. However, the illustrations are 
sufficiently varied as to exhibit the differing character of 
Corot’s output, at one time of the very essence of art, at 
another, little more than commercial. Corot was a painter, 
a man who delighted in using the brush; he delighted in 
colour, in form, in nature, in humanity, in architecture. 
Elie Faure realizes this, and writes a book suitable for 
human nature’s daily food, rather than a treatise for the 
connoisseur. It is a book which will enhance Corot’s 
already high reputation with the general public. 


MAGYAR MUVESZET, Nos. 
Az Atheneum R.T.) 


5 and 6. 1931. (Budapest : 


The fifth number for 1931 of this handsomely illus- 
trated magazine deals in two articles with the Persian 
Exhibition in London from a special point of view and 
with a large number of pictures of good size of textiles, 
metalwork and sculpture. The sixth issue is interesting 
as containing a series of portraits of Hungarian artists 
and an account of the arts in Transylvania. 


HOLLAR, No. 7. 1931. (Prague : Bredovska 3.) 

The leading article in this number is concerned with 
the work of the well-known Czech painter and draughts- 
man, Frantisek Kupka, and the graphic work of Jana 
Rambouska. There are several reproductions of prints 
in which the modern Czech school is so strong. 


DEUTSCHE KUNST UND DEKORATION, October 1931. 

(Darmstadt : Alexander Koch.) 

With this issue this excellent art magazine com- 
mences its thirty-fifth year. Among many articles with 
numerous illustrations is one on the Dresden State 
Gallery, and others on the painter, Dietz Edzard, 
and the sculptor, Alfred Lércher of Stuttgart. 


MUNCHNER JAHRBUCH DER BILDENDEN KUNST. 
Parts 1 and 2. New series. Vol. VIII. 1931. (Munich: 
Verlag Knorr and Hirth.) 

“Two Diirer Problems ” is the title of an important 
article by Erwin Panovsky, with many illustrations 
and occupying 48 pages; another is ‘“‘ Raphael’s 
Workshop ” by Fritz Baumgart. “ Pieter Vischer” is 
dealt with by Rudolf Berliner and “ Hans Holbein the 
Younger” by Thomas Muchall-Viebrook. The high 
standard of the year book is well maintained. K. P. 
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ART NEWS AND NOTES 


By HERBERT FURST 


TWO DECEASED ACADEMICIANS: THE LATE SIR 
WILLIAM ORPEN AND MR. CHARLES RICKETTS 


Great Britain, and not only England, has to mourn 
the recent deaths of two of its most prominent painters, 
Sir William Orpen and Mr. Charles Ricketts, both 
members of the Royal Academy, but in temperament 
entirely opposed. Orpen lived in the world of actuality, 
the good things of which he enjoyed to the full. Ricketts 
was essentially a dilettante, but in the sense in which they 
founded, in the eighteenth century, a Society of Dilettanti. 
That is to say for him, as for them, the arts were the 
concern of aristocratic minds, far removed from the 
profanum vulgus. The arts were “ precious” and, it 
must be confessed, Ricketts himself was inclined to be 
precious. There was an admixture of Latin blood in 
his veins, and therefore perhaps he leaned towards 
classicism. He detested the Impressionists, but Titian, 
Poussin, Chassériau, Puvis de Chavannes and also 
Delacroix and Gustave Moreau were amongst his gods. 
The inclusion of the last named was perhaps rather due to 
his English side, which made him worship Burne-Jones. 
The preference of Delacroix over Ingres was perhaps 
due to his friend Shannon, who is inclined to the 
richer, warmer scale of Rubens’s palette. But Ricketts’s 
loves embraced things so widely apart as Egyptian 
sculpture and Chinese paintings. Anything that could 
claim tradition and an esthetical ancestry fired his 
imagination and made him the great connoisseur he was. 
Ricketts’s early ventures in book-illustration and typo- 
graphy were all of the precious kind, but he had not, 
however, the “ Gothic’ temper of William Morris. As 
a painter and as a sculptor he is likely to “ date,” but 
his ventures in the art of the theatre, his symbolic use of 
colour in his staging of “‘ Attila’ and “‘ Salome,” in which 
he proved himself a pioneer, will not be forgotten. 

Had not Orpen had the blood of an Irishman one would 
call him a very John Bull, for the bluntness, the directness 
of his art. There was nothing of the precious about him. 
He had a purely technical skill infinitely greater than 
Ricketts’s and also a sense of humour which was entirely 
lacking in his older colleague’s art. 

Orpen was easily moved by actualities. He hated 
pretence, humbug and injustice. Thus his experiences 
during the war gave him plenty of scope to exercise his 
brush against those whom he believed culpable. 
“* One was almost forced to think that the ‘ Frocks ’ won 
the war. ‘I did this,’ ‘I did that’ they all screamed, 
but the silent soldier man never said a word.” So he 
wrote in his “‘ An Onlooker in France, 1917-1919.” It 
explains some of the best pictures he painted. But, as a 
matter of fact, his fame rests on his portraits, although 
there is much market-ware amongst them. In some of 
these, however, such as the late Lord Spencer, Mr. 
James Law, “ Colonel Elkington,” and others, he rises 
far above that standard; but even in his bread-and-butter 
work there was so much verve and ability that he must 
rank at the least as the Raeburn of his age. 
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RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN BRITISH PAINTING AT 
MESSRS. ARTHUR TOOTH’S GALLERY 


This exhibition is really of considerable interest in 
more than an ephemeral sense. Here we have half a 
dozen or so of the most “ advanced” painters of the 
younger generation. The question is, are they advancing 
themselves or have they advanced the cause of art? By 
this I mean, have such artists as Mr. Paul Nash, Mr. 
Wadsworth, Mr. Ben Nicholson, who have all been 
“‘ at it” for a number of years, developed, or have they 
proved that the salvation of art lies along the way of 
abstraction. They started off from the premiss that forms 
have a significance other than that which belongs to the 
objects with which they may happen to be associated. 
That kind of art is assumed to have an affinity with music 
which has sometimes the appearance of an ezsthetically 
pure emotion. 

There is not a single picture by these artists here 
which is free from associative elements, which, as these 
are not connected with the raison d’étre of the work, are 
therefore disturbing elements. Mr. Paul Nash, being an 
artist of great zsthetical sensibility, communicates a high 
degree of esthetical satisfaction, in spite of the associative 
elements—the ‘‘ Salome,” for example, which is entirely 
irrelevant, or so at least I trust. Mr. Wadsworth’s asso- 
ciative objects include multi-bladed pocket knives and 
murderous-looking revolvers, Mr. Nicholson remains 
true to his pots and playing cards. Of these three artists 
he is the most romantic in the tired mellowness of his 
colours; Mr. Nash’s colour-schemes have a desiccated 
autumn pallor, Mr. Wadsworth’s the subtlety of railway 
signals and pillar-boxes. As may be gathered, there are 
plenty of “reactions” apart from the esthetical 
rhythms. 

The point is, do these reactions “‘ help the cause,” and 
are the rhythms in themselves capable of permanent 
satisfaction? If not, why go to the trouble of painting 
them with so much thought and labour? For my part 
I have little difficulty in giving a negation to Messrs. 
Wadsworth’s and Nicholson’s painting, but Mr. Nash’s 
need further pondering. I fear there is a “ no ” ultimately 
in the background, but he has put up a valiant defence for 
his principles. 

Mr. John Bigge’s and Mr. Armstrong’s abstrac- 
tions are the most “abstract.” Mr. Armstrong’s 
** Watercolour ”’ (21) manages to be somehow charmingly 
attractive on account of the nice balance of colour, and 
his “‘ Composition” is an interesting experiment in 
textures, but lacks cohesion. Mr. Bigge’s abstractions 
seem to lose something of their potentialities because 
his colour-values sometimes contradict his forms. Mr. 
Power’s abstractions are only superficial, and his subjects 
are therefore good form. Mr. Burra’s pictures and 
drawings are not abstract but, despite an unpleasant 
streak in them, entertaining. 

We are, it seems, no further in the solution of the 
great problem of a purely abstract art of painting. 
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PAINTINGS BY “PIC” AND MODERN ENGLISH 
WATERCOLOURS AT THE WERTHEIM GALLERY 


“* Pic ” is manifestly an amateur with a great sense of 
humour. His technique of using viscous oil-colour as a 
calligraphic medium is as wrongheaded—from the 
technical point of view—as it is entertaining in the 
humorous sense. Moreover, he is a cosmopolitan as 
much at home in Germany, Spain and France as he is 
in England—or is he Scottish? His humour is difficult 
to describe, but perhaps the “‘ Moment Paisible,” a 
woman washing her legs in a bath, is typical of its depend- 
ence on a conjunction of title and picture. Incidentally 
it is also one of his best, and not without a probably 
accidental suggestion of a Matisse. ‘‘ Les Oies Savantes ” 
and “‘ The Laughing Cat,” “‘ Le Tantrum,” “ Ich habe 
die Ehre ” and “ A Rebours ” are other typical examples 
of his artless fun. 

No stronger contrast to this can be imagined than 
Miss Frances Hodgkins’s watercolours. They are done 
on a large scale; the objects carefully transposed from 
natural relationships into those of purely esthetical 
significance. Nos. 2A, 3 and 5—they have no titles—are 
the most successful, but it needs a considerable liking for 
abstract art to recognize Miss Hodgkins’s talent, which is 
more original, and it seems to me sounder, than Mr. 
John Banting’s superficially more abstract art which 
obviously owes something to Picabia and Chirico. It is 
also better organized than Mr. David Jones’s designs, 
which have a faint affinity in colour with Miss Hodgkins’s, 
though on a much lighter scale. Amongst other exhibitors 
in this show are Messrs. Sickert, Phelan Gibb, Kirkland 
Jameson and Alexander Robinson. 


THE LONDON GROUP—TWENTY-NINTH EXHIBITION 
—AT THE NEW BURLINGTON GALLERIES. ALSO 
THE R.O.I., PICCADILLY 


The most entertaining exhibit in the London Group 
Show is Mr. Sickert’s enlarged and coloured snapshot 
photograph. It is a proof that the Group is now only held 
together, as the preface to the catalogue explains, by 
“* pressure from outside.” This, I fear, sounds perilously 
like an involuntary exclusion from the coveted precincts 
of Piccadilly. The preface gives us also to understand 
that the Group has “ neither gospel nor creed,” which 
is a confession of weakness worthy of politicians, perhaps, 
but not of painters, and so derogatory and, moreover, I 
submit, so untrue that it should never have been made. 
I am confident that I have the majority of the Group 
with me when I suggest that they have a creed, and that 
it is expressible in these three words: “‘ ART, NOT 
NaTurRE.” It is a creed as difficult as it is noble, and they 
have so far been valiant fighters in the cause. They may 
have failed to produce a single genius, posterity will be 
a better judge as to that than we, but the battle is still 
worth waging, even if it should involve a revolt against 
their own leaders—of whom Mr. Sickert is one. Mr. 
Richard Sickert, Associate of the Royal Academy of 
Art, must be allowed to have his little joke, but improved 
photographs—and no one would deny that the King’s 
head is admirable—belong, nevertheless, to Burlington 
House. This is where the President of the London 
Group should have put his foot down. 

Speaking for the public, as is my duty, and in the 
interests of the Group, which I have at heart, I must 


and Notes 


once again protest against a fallacy which the catalogue- 
preface perpetuates. ‘‘ Art,” it says, “is personal 
expression.” It is that, of course, and quite inevitably. 
That is why nearly all of it is so dull: because the 
majority is always dull and therefore expresses its dullness. 
Self-expression is not enough. Art is a communication 
made from the artist to a public, actual or potential, 
present or future, and its quality is to be measured by 
the importance of the message. 

The criticism that one must express in respect of both 
the London Group and the R.O.I. shows is that they 
contain too many messages that do not seem worth the 
while. The principal difference between the two 
societies seems to me to be in the form of their address. 
The R.O.I. messages remind one of those business 
communications which begin: ‘‘ Dear Sir (or Madam), 
We have much pleasure in informing you...” The 
London Group messages seem to begin with a peremptory 
“Take Notice.” Most of the information the R.O.I. 
vouchsafes one has already had directly from nature 
herself, and much more accurately. The London 
Group members’ rude summons often ends in an anti- 
climax because the artist seems to have forgotten—half- 
way through—what the message was. Mr. Elliot 
Seabrook, for example, sends a landscape message, 
worth taking in until he gets to the incongruous sky, 
which is as “ polite ” and conventional as any one might 
see at the R.O.I. exhibition. Or take Miss Thérése 
Lessore’s “‘ Hampstead Heath,” which, I have no doubt, 
began quite seriously as “‘ ART NOT NATURE,” and ends 
quite sentimentally as neither art nor nature. Again, I 
am not convinced that Mr. Wolfe was quite certain that 
his “‘ Young Spaniard ” was to be a painting, or that his 
“* Heloise ” was not to be a poster. The greatest surprise 
in the London Group exhibition, taking it as a whole, is 
the absence of what Mr. Roger Fry has on a former 
occasion pointed out as the Group’s special concern, 
viz., ‘““ The more essentially pictorial effects of recession.” 
A vanishing lineal perspective is not “‘ essentially pic- 
torial,” which latter quality involves an illusion of 
“ambient space.” There are few pictures here which 
have the “space” of Mr. Bernard Adeney’s “ The 
Hammock,” or Mr. Keith Baynes’s “‘ The Window.” 

Nevertheless, there are quite a number of paintings 
which have a close-knit design and beautiful colour, 
especially amongst the still-lifes. I mention especially 
Mr. Mark Gertler’s “‘ The Mandolin” and “ Tulips,” 
Miss Vera Cunningham’s three pictures, “‘ The Victory,” 
“Red Roses,” and ‘“‘ White Stag,” Mrs. Pearson 
Righetti’s “‘ Still-life,” Mr. K. M. Morrison’s “ Blue 
Hydrangeas.”” Altogether the flower-pieces and still-lifes 
seem to “come off” better than the figure-subjects, 
perhaps because their forms lend themselves better to 
zsthetical “‘ organization.” 


MR. CLAUDE FLIGHT’S PAINTINGS AT THE 
REDFERN GALLERY 

I have so often protested against Mr. Flight’s 
theoretical art that I need hardly reiterate my disapproval 
of it. The writer of the preface to his catalogue comes, 
after a great many words, words, words, to the point 
which is that Art must be regarded as “‘ the supreme form 
of communicative activity.” The s me qua non of com. 
munication, however, is that the medium, the instrument 
of communication, should be commonly understood. 
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Mr. Flight’s dynamic curves and disjointed planes may 
mean a great deal to him, but they cannot by any stretch 
of the term be considered ‘‘ communicative,” except in a 
very few instances, in spite of the fact that the artist has 
given his pictures titles which should help to put the 
spectator on the right track. ‘‘ The Pagan Spirit” is 
one of his most readily understandable constructions, but 
in this case I have the uncomfortable feeling that one of 
the ladies is about to turn a somersault backwards, so 
dynamic are her force-lines. ‘‘ Across a Cornish Moor ” 
only looks like an unsolved jigsaw puzzle. ‘‘ Discussion ” 
would be much more “‘ communicative ” if it were done 
without Mr. Flight’s theory. This may be seen at its 
best in some of the older works of his, such as the 
‘“* Swing Boats”’ and “ Passing Buses.”’ Having done 
these so well it seems a pity that the artist should persist in 
working his theory to death. One regrets this all the more 
as the artist has quite enough sense of design and colour 
without hanging them on to the peg of mechanical 
abstraction. 


A WORKING MEN’S EXHIBITION AT 
MESSRS. FOYLE’S GALLERY 

This exhibition claims attention on account of the 
fact that its contributors are not professional artists. It 
seems to me a quite illegitimate claim. I must not be 
asked to follow the example of the organizer and “ take 
into consideration the great handicaps under which they 
are working.” It may sound cruel and callous, but there 
it is. The circumstances under which a poet or a painter 
or any other person for that matter creates are irrelevant 
except in respect of charitable institutions. I am not 
therefore in the least concerned with the fact that one of 
the exhibitors is a boxer, another a milkman, a third a 
tramp, ‘‘ a mystery man—nobody knows where he lives.” 
I am only concerned with the facts that there is (a) not 
a single work here of outstanding merit; that there are 
b) quite a number of pictures which show that the 
“artist” has not sufficient command over his medium; 
and that (c) only a few of the exhibits are no worse than 
things done by professionally trained artists. After all, 
there is such a thing as “ the art,” as Constable called 
it, and I cannot see that any useful purpose is served by 
encouraging people to exhibit their hobbies in public if 
one has to take other quite irrelevant matters into con- 
sideration. This criticism is the more justified as 
“Modern Art” already suffers from a plethora of 
immature effort, and the exhibitors seem to me not even 
to have the excuse that they know nothing about Art. 
Only complete naiveté combined with a strong zsthetical 
sensibility could lend such a show justification. Without 
such a basis it seems wrong to encourage these people 
in the idea that art is a thing which one can acquire in 
one’s leisure moments; it is an insult to those, moreover, 
who have given their a// to art. 


SHORTER NOTICES 

Our illustration on this page is from a picture by the 
Franco-Belgian artist Plessy, who is holding an exhibition 
of his paintings at the Leger Gallery in Bond Street, 
from November 3 to 18. Monsieur Plessy was a pupil 
of the Ecoles des Beaux Arts and Arts Decoratifs. A 
love for Flemish richness of quality sent him to Brussels, 
where he studied and has exhibited regularly for the last 
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seven years. Monsieur Alfred Bastiens, the Director 
of the Brussels Academy, says about his work: “Ila 
fait, 4 mon sens, des vraies ‘ esquisses de maitre’ et on 
admet enfin que cela vaut mieux qu’une grande machine 
qui sent l’huile.” 


Miss Mary Stella Edwards is as versatile as she is 
accomplished. She is a poetess as well as a painter. 
Her paintings, which will be on exhibition at the Abbey 
Gallery from October 21 for three weeks, are mostly 
views of North Wales. They are efficiently done with a 
nice feeling for the right colour of Welsh scenery, and 
many of them, such as the “ Llyn Llydaw,” the “ Llyn 
Idwal,”’ and the “ Evening on the Creek at Artog ” have 
a distinctly lyrical quality. 





OLD CASTLE NEAR BRUSSELS 
At the Leger Gallery 


By Plessy 


Mr. Arthur Wardle, who exhibits paintings and 
drawings at The Fine Art Society, is well known as an 
animal painter, whose pictures have been acquired by 
many public galleries, including the Tate, the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, etc. He is an accurate draughtsman, 
and a naturalist both in his understanding of animal form 
and in the manner of its representation. In other words, 
his pictures and drawings are primarily considered as 
imitations of nature. Thus his lions snarling, leopards 
eating, tigers drinking, and so forth, are full of accurate 
information, but from only a very few, such as the water- 
colour of an “‘ Eland ” on white paper, or a “‘ Red Fox ” 
on blue paper, is it possible to extract any degree of 
esthetical satisfaction. 


CONSTANT COMPANIONS, BY LYNWOOD PALMER 


Our colour plate facing p. 264 is from a painting by 
Mr. Lynwood Palmer, who, hardly known to the general 
public because he never exhibits his pictures, is famous 
amongst race-horse owners for the excellent “ portraits ” 
he paints of their favourites. Though he has never 
studied art at an art school Mr. Palmer’s work has the 
accuracy and finish, together with the “‘ poetical ” setting 
of old Ben Marshall himself. The painting was kindly 
lent for the purpose by Mr. Frank Sabin, at whose gallery 
it may be seen. 




















Art News and Notes 


Miss Ellen Steadman studied at Bristol School of Art 
before going to London, where, for some years, she worked 
at interior decoration, whilst studying from life at 
Heatherley’s. 

Then she turned her attention to the very exacting 
work of illumination and of script. Her school for this 
was the Manuscript Room of the British Museum, and 
her studies brought much employment, including three 
or four copies of the Hymns of St. Thomas Aquinas, and 





HOTEL GREAT CENTRAL, MARYLEBONE, BY 
EVENING LIGHT 


By Miss Ellen Steadman 


the Great Choir Books of two monasteries. From such 
stern tasks she turned for relief to landscape painting. 
The landscapes. with their broad, loose treatment, and 
their mastery of the difficulties of absorbent paper, do not 
suggest the hand habituated to script, and it seems some- 
thing of a tour de force for a hand so habituated to work 
in so different a form. Mr. William T. Wood, R.W.S., 
R.O.I., has inspired, but not unduly influenced, Miss 
Steadman’s later work. A passion for beauty, in the 
unearthliness of skies and in the forms of trees, has been 
the main influence leading to these watercolours and to 
their specially notable colour. 


Mrs. Lawrenson has worked in several mediums— 
tempera, oil painting, and fresco. Mural decoration has 
interested her. Mrs. Lawrenson is an artist whose work 
is approved by others rather than by herself. She 
studied at the Slade School, for a short time with Sir 
William Orpen, and at the Byam Shaw School. Her own 
verdict on her work is that it is not nearly as good as she 
would like it to be. This frank and feminine verdict is 
rather refreshing, since there are quite a number of 
artists who suggest, or actually announce, their opinion 
that theirs is the only true art since Titian’s. Mrs. 


Lawrenson’s attitude has not caused others to belittle 
her. She has exhibited at all the principal galleries : the 
Royal Academy, Salon, Washington, Ontario, Quebec, 
Melbourne, etc. The National Gallery of New South 
Wales owns one of her works, and her “ Girl Knitting,” 
exhibited at the Catholic Artists’ Exhibition last Decem- 
ber, is to be bought for the permanent collection at 
Brighton Gallery. ‘The charms of tone and of quality 
of paint are noticeable in Mrs. Lawrenson’s work, and, 
when we have judged this work as good, it must be con- 
fessed that we think none the less of it because the worker 
has a sense of humility and of proportion. 
J. W. STEPHENS. 


THE PAINTINGS OF MARIO MICHELETTI. 


An Italian artist who is coming into the front rank 
on the ground of hard work and real merit is the painter 
Mario Micheletti, of Turin. Ten years ago he came over 
to London and gave a one-man show, mainly of portraits, 
in the St. George’s Gallery, which had not then moved 
into its present quarters; that was in 1921, and the young 
painter, with his keen love of work and sympathetic 
personality, was soon found out and gained several 
nortrait commissions. An enthusiastic admirer of 
England, this London visit was a real joy to him, and he 
has often spoken of it to the present writer and expressed 
the hope of returning; but work in Italy has kept him 
fully occupied, and by this time Paris had begun to find 
him out and claim his presence. In this necessarily brief 
notice let us trace something of his story up to the present 
year. 





THE WRINGER 


By Mrs. Lawrenson 
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A pupil of that fine figure painter, Giacomo Grosso, 
of Turin, Mario was caught up suddenly into the terrible 
current of the war, and went clean through it in one of 
those Alpini regiments which took a full share in all the 
hardest fighting. He has told me how after Caporetto, 
on one memorable morning, he saw our artillery arrive 
in perfect order amid a confused and harassed army, and 


LA PRINCIPESSINA By Mario Micheletti 


go straight to work without a moment’s delay; and yet 
another memory when one day he was ordered by his 
commander to paint a portrait of a foreign officer in the 
camp; later he found his sitter had been Kitchener. The 
war over he took his present studio in Turin and set to 
work. Inthe Venice Biennial of 1924 he had his charming 
group of young girls in the ‘“ Sponsa Christi”; and 
meanwhile he was getting into portrait work and develop- 
ing that wonderful power of portraying child-life which 
must come from intense and intimate sympathy. 

His portrait of the Princess Iolanda with her baby 
created great interest, and I give here a wonderful little 
head of the tiny Principessina; another study of the 
little “‘ Ina” appeared in his “‘ showing ” at the Galleria 
d’Arte Codebo (Turin), where he had forty-five oil 
paintings, among them his remarkable “‘ Supper at 
Emmaus ’”— the calm Christ with the eager disputing 
disciples, which I reproduce here among my illustrations. 
For here we see his power of composition, joined with 
a clean, fresh, vigorous brushwork and strong drawing. 
This was what without doubt attracted the Paris public 
when, in a recent display in that city, he sold more than 
three-quarters of his paintings before it closed. This, too, 
is what we find in such works as his portrait of a girl 
drawing at an easel, acquired for the Museo Civico of 
Turin, in his group of girls on a day of “‘ festa,” and in his 
** Giovinette.” 

Nothing, indeed, could be finer in drawing than his 
nude girl in this last, in a most difficult pose, the arm 
resting on the raised knee; it is truthful, natural, clean 
in design and feeling; while his portrait of a child has 
just that hold on child-life to which I have alluded, and 
which makes me believe that, with what Bourget calls our 
delicious babies as his subject, a show of child-life in 
London from his brush would carry the public away. 
But the artist is busy in Turin, where he is on the hanging 
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committee of the “‘ Promotrice ”’;~and is now preparing 
another personal show in Paris. S. B. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION LECTURES IN 
HISTORY OF ART 


The student of Architecture or Art will turn with 
interest to the comprehensive programme of University 
Extension Lectures recently issued by the University of 
London, for amongst the ninety courses arranged will 
be found several in the domain of history of art. The 
late President of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
(Sir Banister Fletcher) will deliver at the Central School 
of Arts and Crafts an illustrated course of twenty-four 
lectures on the History of Renaissance Architecture, 
and as this course is arranged to be given at six o’clock 
on Wednesday evenings it should be found very convenient 
to those engaged in architectural offices and others 
wishing to trace the development of Renaissance 
architecture in Italy, France, England and other 
European countries. Courses in the history of painting 
also find a place prominent in the list, for Mr. Percival 
Gaskell, R.B.A., will give courses of twenty-five lectures, 
illustrated by lantern slides, on the Italian, French, 
Flemish, German and Dutch Schools. 


For those interested in Oriental Art there is a small, 
but very illuminating, Exhibition of Persian and Indian 
Miniatures, and other choice Eastern objects, now being 
held at the Galerie Arts Orientaux, 117 Regent Street, 
London, which, as it is free, may prove an object-lesson 
worth absorbing, especially as Professor R. A. Dara, an 
Indian expert, will be in attendance to explain the 
objective in design, and the subtleties which underlie 
Eastern Art and differentiate it from that of the Occident. 


TREES BY THE LAKE, KENWOOD 
By Miss Ellen Steadman 
(See page 303) 


One of the very rare objects on view is a large drawing 
from the Ddstadn-i-Amir Hamzah, executed for the 
Emperor Akbar during the very early years of his reign, 
of which only a small number of the many illustrations 
to the work are now extant, as the book was mostly 
destroyed by his own orders, to appease his offended 
Moslem subjects. The exhibition will remain open 
until November 20 from 1 till 6 p.m. 
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FURNITURE IN THE COLLECTION 


OF 


LORD PLENDER—continued 


By R. W. 
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FIG. I. 


SYMONDS 


A SILVERED GESSO TABLE of the finest quality execution 


English, circa 1715 


N reviewing further the furniture in 

Lord Plender’s collection, the silver gesso 

table (Fig. I), which is one of a pair, is a 

piece of outstanding merit. Gesso furni- 
ture, so far as is known, came into vogue 
during the last decade of the seventeenth 
century, and its popularity lasted up to the 
end of the reign of George I. It is peculiar 
in that the ornament, instead of being carved 
out of wood, was carved out of the thickness 
of the gesso ground itself, which was formed 
by the application of coats of whitening. 
Coat after coat of whitening was applied, 
sometimes as many as fifteen or twenty being 
necessary before the required thickness was 
obtained out of which to carve the ornament. 
Motifs in high relief or in the round, such as 
the shell centreing the frieze of the table 
under review, were carved in wood, but all 
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the low relief ornament, such as the leaf 
motif in the frieze, the panels on the knees 
of the legs, and the arabesque design of the 
top, were cut out of the gesso ground. 

That the ornament of gesso furniture was 
executed in this manner in no way detracts 
from its value, as the same degree of skill was 
necessary for carving in gesso as in wood. 
It was not a mechanical process such as was 
employed in the case of furniture decorated 
with plaster ornament formed by a mould 
which came so much into vogue with the 
decadence of the nineteenth century. On the 
contrary, gesso work was an original process 
executed by hand, and the quality of its 
execution depended upon the skill of the 
carver. After the ornament had been carved 
the surface of the gesso was water gilt, or, as 
in the case of Lord Plender’s table, silvered 
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with silver leaf. The raised portions of the 
carving were burnished and the contrast of 
the burnished gold against the mat background 
gave the design relief and an effect of richness. 
Judging from the examples of gesso work 
which have survived, tables and mirrors appear 
to have been more often chosen for this form 
of decoration than any other pieces of furni- 
ture. This conclusion is based on the fact 
that many examples of gesso tables and mirrors 
have survived. On the other hand, possibly a 


of a gesso table that the gesso worker delighted 
to exploit his utmost skill; this is clearly shown 
by the examples extant that possess their 
original tops. That so few gesso tables have 
survived with their tops intact and undamaged 
is undoubtedly because here again a table top 
is subject to as much damage through usage 
as a movable piece. An example of a fine top 
can be seen in the table under review (Fig. II). 
In this the execution of the gesso work is 
of the highest quality, while its arabesque 





FIG. II. 


The reversed cipher is composed of the letters H w 


large number of other articles of furniture 
executed in gesso may have been made, their 
rarity today being due to the fact that they 
suffered a higher percentage of destruction, as 
from their very nature they were less able to 
withstand the wear and tear of domestic use 
than either tables or mirrors. For example, 
chairs and stools are objects that are frequently 
moved, whereas tables and mirrors are not. 
The more a piece of furniture with delicate 
surface decoration such as gesso is handled 
and moved about the more it is liable to be 
damaged. It is surely for this reason that gesso 
chairs and stools have not survived to the 
same extent as tables and mirrors. 
Apparently it was the custom invariably 
to make the top of a gesso table of gesso work 
and not of marble. In fact, it was on the top 
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DETAIL OF GESSO TOP of table illustrated in Fig. I 


decoration is specially noteworthy because it 
shows how well the eighteenth-century designer 
could invent ornament. The centre of the table 
is Ornamented with a cartouche which holds 
the entwined reversed cipher H Ww, the initials 
of the original owner of this pair of tables. 
The designing of reversed ciphers is today 
alost art. In the eighteenth century, however, 
the decoration of silver plate, iron, stone and 
metal work with ciphers was much in vogue. 
Many contemporary books have survived with 
examples of such ciphers. They were origin- 
ally published for the guidance of craftsmen. 
An unusual feature of this pair of tables, 
over and above the outstanding craftsmanship 
of the execution of the gesso work, is that they 
are silvered and not gilt. Silvered gesso 
furniture is today of the greatest rarity ; in fact, 

















Furniture in the Collection of Lord Plender 


the writer only knows of two other pieces of 
English silver gesso besides these two tables. 
A curious circumstance in connection with 
this pair of tables is that Lord Plender pur- 
chased both of them from different sources 
and at different times. The first table he 
acquired from a furniture dealer in Kent, and 
the second table he found ten years later in a 
shop in London. This surely is a strange 
coincidence that a pair of tables identical in 
design and unquestionably made for one 
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the top (Fig. IV), so charmingly decorated 
with panels of the finest seaweed marquetry, 
reminiscent of a book binding, confer upon 
this table an individuality and beauty that no 
designer of furniture during the last two hun- 
dred and thirty years has ever been able to 
improve upon. 

The more knowledge one has of old furni- 
ture the more one marvels at the skill these old 
designers possessed and how they were able 
to make a simple and functionally efficient 
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FIG. IV. DETAIL OF OPEN TOP of table illustrated in Fig. III (page 308) 


particular person should have been brought 
together again after having been separated 
for so many years. 

The walnut writing-table (Fig. III), with 
fold-over top decorated with finely executed 
seaweed marquetry, is another outstanding 
specimen of English furniture in Lord Plender’s 
collection. From the point of view of design 
this table is an achievement. It is functionally 
appropriate in every way as a table to sit at 
for the purpose of writing. When closed the 
hinged leaf of the top folds over on to the fixed 
leaf, and the two centre front legs shut back. 
The drawer on the right-hand side has parti- 
tions for an ink well and a sand castor which, 
with the drawer open, are within the reach of 
anyone using the table. The elegant design 
of the hexagonal tapered legs combined with 


piece of furniture a thing of grace and beauty 
as well. Unlike the modern designer they did 
not strive after originality or something that 
was exotic in form. Their success lay in their 
straightforward and honest attitude towards 
design, guided by an instinctive understanding 
of its principles. 

The pair of circular-seated stools (Fig. V) 
is in the same style as the writing-table just 
described, the legs of both having in common 
the hexagonal tapered form. These stools 
most probably once belonged to a suite of 
furniture consisting of single and arm chairs, 
and probably tables, all with similar legs and 
stretchers. Unfortunately, we cannot estimate 
today to what extent seventeenth- and eigh- 
teenth-century cabinet makers made their 
furniture in suites. The furniture of a room as 
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far as the chairs, couches, stools and tables are 
concerned, was most probably made of uniform 
design, the legs being similar in character 
both as regards form and ornament. Since, 
however, only a few large suites of furniture 





FIG. II. A WALNUT WRITING-TABLE with fold-over 
top decorated with panels of seaweed marquetry 


English, circa 1695 


of this description have survived intact, it is 
impossible today to judge of the extent to 
which they were made, or to say how many 
various articles were included in any one 
suite. Card-tables exist with legs of the same 
design as chairs, and this definitely points to 
the fact that these pieces were made en suite. 
In Lord Plender’s collection there is an- 
other rare pair of circular stools, one of which 
is illustrated (Fig. VI). These stools are, if 
anything, slightly earlier than those just re- 
viewed and are made of beech, lacquered 
black and ornamented with a design 
in the Chinese taste in gold. Much 
of this decoration has unfortunately 
been worn away. This Stuart beech 
furniture, which dates from 1660- 
1700, must have been made in very 
large quantities at the time as so 
much of it is still extant, in spite of 
it having been made of the most 
perishable of all furniture woods— 
beech being highly susceptible to the 
attacks of the worm. The majority of 
it was painted black, although an al- 
ternative treatment, namely, varnish- 
ing, was sometimes employed, though 
not to the same extent. The reason 
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why so many chairs and stools were made of 
beech in the seventeenth century was due, 
not to the fact that beech was a cheaper wood, 
but rather because walnut wood was scarce. 
Whether it was the general custom to decorate 
this beech furniture with a design in gold it is 
difficult today to determine. Beech furniture 
with this decoration is extremely scarce, but 
owing to the fact that it had a painted surface, 
which was not proof against the effects of 
wear and tear, a great deal of it must have 
been painted again at a later date after it had 
become shabby. When it was repainted the 
original decoration was naturally covered up, 
and as the furniture by this: time would have 
become old-fashioned it is extremely unlikely 
that the design would have been repeated. 
The effect of the gold decoration on this 
furniture relieved it from a dull and drab 
appearance. Therefore one is perhaps entitled 
to presume that the moré important and 
expensive examples of beech furniture were 
decorated in a manner similar to the stools 
under review, whereas the cheaper beech 
furniture was simply painted black. The 
unusual elaboration of the design of Lord 
Plender’s stools points to this. 

A very rare and delightful piece of Charles 
II furniture is the lacquer cabinet on stand 
(Fig. VII). The small size of this cabinet 
(it is only 2 ft. in width) and the fact that it is 
of Japanese provenance and not English japan 
lac, makes the piece an outstanding example 
of its period. A cabinet of Japanese lacquer 
in the reign of Charles II must have been a 
far more expensive and rare thing than a 
cabinet of English japan lac, which was the 
European imitation. The elaborate nature 





. V. A PAIR OF CIRCULAR WALNUT STOOLS 
with seats covered in floral needlework 


English, circa 1695 
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FIG. VII. A JAPANESE LACQUER CABINET 
mounted on English carved wood and silvered stand 


Circa 1680 
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and fine carving of the stand, which is of 
English provenance, goes to prove this, be- 
cause such an important stand would not have 
been designed and made for a cabinet whose 
value was not considerable. 





FIG. VI. 


A CIRCULAR BEECH STOOL 
with cane seat 


English, circa 1685 


The design of the stand is typical of the 
Charles II period. The two cherub heads 
decorating the middle of the apron, so favourite 
a motif of Sir Christopher Wren and Grinling 
Gibbons, are all essentially of this period. 
The maker of the stand felt that there was no 
necessity for harmonizing its design with the 
typical oriental decoration of the cabinet 
itself. He boldly mounted the cabinet on a 
stand which had nothing in common with it. 
He allowed himself a licence which today one 
does not feel justified in criticizing because 
the stand is an appropriate support to the 
cabinet and there is no feeling of any lack of 
unity between the two, even though the design 
of each has no relation in style. The lapse of 
250 years has dulled the gold bronze colouring 
of the ornament of the lacquer, and the silvering 
on the stand has perished—when new it was 
a bright gold through the lacquer varnish on 
its surface—but this dulling and perishing 
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have endowed the piece with an esthetic 
quality which it unquestionably did not origin- 
ally possess. In any case, this cabinet on 
stand, even when new, could never have had 
a tawdry or cheap appearance owing to the 
design and fine quality of the workmanship. 
An article that is bad in design and of cheap 
craftsmanship must always have an inherent 
taint of vulgarity that the harmonizing effect 
of time can never eradicate. 

In the reign of George I a chair came into 
vogue usually with an oval or circular seat 
with a solid back that was specially designed 
as a writing-chair. Quite a number of such 
chairs have survived dating from 1715-1740. 
All these chairs have a grace of design as 
regards their arms and backs that denotes 
how high an understanding of design the chair- 
makers of this period possessed. These writ- 
ing-chairs with their shaped veneered backs 
are much sought after by the furniture collector. 
The example illustrated (Fig. VIII), although 





FIG. VIII. 
of extremely graceful design 


A WALNUT WRITING-CHAIR 


English, circa 1720 
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not an outstanding one as regards quality, is 
particularly noteworthy as regards the grace 
of the form of the back and arms. For comfort 
these writing-chairs are not to be excelled. 
The form of the back of the chair is moulded 


use of padded upholstery he produces a chair 
that is comfortable enough to sit in, but 
which ignores the elements of design and form. 

The upholstered backed armchair (Fig. IX) 
with its extremely decorative original needle- 





FIG. IX. A WALNUT ARMCHAIR with its original covering of petit-point needlework 
English, circa 1730 


to receive the back of the occupant, the arms 
are just the right height and, above all, they 
do not get in the way. The seat is the right 
depth, and the whole chair is functionally 
adequate for support and comfort. To combine 
this functional quality with grace and elegance 
of design is an achievement, an achievement 
which in the chair of the modern designer is 
conspicuous by its absence. By an extensive 


work covering, is another type of George I 
armchair. It was not intended, however, for 
a writing-chair. This particular chair was 
probably one of a set consisting of ten or 
twelve single chairs and two armchairs for 
the furnishing of a sitting-room or library. 
That they were originally intended for dining- 
room chairs is rather doubtful as they are 
somewhat low in the seat. 
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COSTUME DESIGNS BY 
LUKAS 


VAN VALCKENBORCH 


By F. M. KELLY 





FIG. I. SPRING SCENE, a.p. 1587 


By Lukas van Valckenborch 


Kunsthistoriches Museum, Vienna 


NE peculiarity of the society of the 

sixteenth century was its awakening 

to an interest in clothes gua clothes, 

i.e. as a thing apart from the personal 
distinction or merits of the wearers. Says 
Max von Boehn, very much to the point, in 
““ Die Mode : Menschen und Moden im XVI 
Jahrhundert ” (Munich, Bruckmann, 1923): 
“It is plainly demonstrable that the sixteenth 
century paid extraordinary attention to ques- 
tions of fashion and apparel, and was at pains 
to record their external cut and forms for the 
information of posterity.” 

Travellers of this century seem to have 
regarded it almost as a duty to consign to 
paper, so far as they had a gift of pen or pencil, 
some sort of permanent note of the outward 
appearance of the various classes observed in 
different places upon their route. Not pro- 
fessional artists only—that, after all, would be 
only natural—but casual amateurs seem regu- 
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larly to have taken a sketch-book a-travelling 
with them, and missed few opportunities of 
filling it ere returning home. Unlike the later 
(notably the Victorian) tourist, whose delight 
it was to jot down “ impressions ” of scenery 
or architecture, it was the various classes and 
races of mankind encountered upon his path 
that inspired the sixteenth-century wanderer’s 
pencil. If not equal to recording his impres- 
sions pictorially, at least a written memorandum 
would be made. From this point of view 
Coryate’s “ Crudities ” and, above all, Fynes 
Morison’s “ Itinerary ” are full of interest. 
Others carried with them an album amicorum, 
that Renaissance precursor of our own auto- 
graph albums, to which the voluntary contri- 
butions were at least as often pictorial as 
literary. No doubt it was these travellers’ 
books that inspired a number of engravers and 
print-sellers to publish series of plates depicting 
the different classes of society in the principal 





AENEAS: STAG-HUNTING ON THE LIBYAN COAST 


Lent to the Exhibition of French Art at Burlington House, 
by the Musée Royal des Beaux Arts, Brussels 


By Claude Lorrain 

















Costume Designs by Lukas van Valckenborch 


countries of the world of their day, each in 
its appropriate habit. Enea Vico, an Italian 
engraver, seems first to have hit upon the 
notion. At any rate, there can be no doubt that 
the idea caught on, for a whole series of similar 


FIG. II. DETAIL FROM “ SPRING SCENE ” 


By Lukas van Valckenborch, Vienna 


works, some from known hands, others anony- 
mous, were published in Venice, Paris, Augs- 
burg, Niirnberg, Antwerp, etc., from 1562 
down to 1604 or later. The late Herr Heinrich 
Doege, keeper of the unique Lipperheide 
costume-library in Berlin, wrote a compre- 
hensive study of the known books of this 
particular class, carefully analysing their merits, 
originality, authenticity, etc. There was also 
a variety of the aforesaid album amicorum, in 
part adorned with engraved genre-subjects, 
generally illustrating some moral or philo- 
sophic saw; many of these, too, are of capital 
importance as illustrations of the dress and 
habits of their day. It is curious that though 
the art of landscape-painting was beginning 
even then to give remarkable earnest of what 
it was in the next century to achieve, artists 
seemed still unable to conceive of landscape 
divorced from human activities. Landscapes, 
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architectural subjects, interiors, must form the 
setting for some more or less dramatic action, 
generally borrowed from the Scriptures or 
mythology. Braun’s and Hohenberg’s 
** Civitates Orbis Terrarum,”’ to take a famous 
topographical work of the day, is almost as 
interesting from the little figures that people 
its “ prospects ” of cities as for the “ maps ” 
themselves. And here we may note the 
artistic share of Joris Hoefnagel, the Antwerp 
painter, in this important publication. A 
painting of ““A Bermondsey Marriage Féte ” 
by this artist is at Hatfield House, and has 
been repeatedly reproduced as an illustration 
of Elizabethan life; notably in Traill and 
Mann’s “ Social England” and Sir Sidney 
Lee’s ‘‘ Shakespeare’s England.” * A little 

* Grignon—dquite arbitrarily—dated the work 1590 in his 
copy. As long ago as 1916 I pointed out that, on the evidence of 
the costume, it could hardly be later than 1570. The critics 
retorted that on the known facts as to Hoefnagel’s life any date 
earlier than 1582 was unlikely. He is now proved to have been 


living and working in London, 1568-9. (J. Adeline, Thieme- 
Becker, C. R. Beard. 
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(circa 1577-8) 
Albertina, No. 309 
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countries of the world of their day, each in 
its appropriate habit. Enea Vico, an Italian 
engraver, seems first to have hit upon the 
notion. At any rate, there can be no doubt that 
the idea caught on, for a whole series of similar 
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known Flemish painter, whose works are rare 

outside Austria, is Lukas van Valckenborch. 
The Kunsthistorisches Museum of Vienna 

has four animated landscapes by this artist 





FIG. IV. ARCHDUKE (later Emperor) MATTHIAS (1557- 
1619), Governor of the Netherlands (1578-81) 


Painted A.D. 1579 by Lukas van Valckenborch, Lustschloss 
Laxenburg, near Vienna 


(Fig. I), and a portrait of the Archduke (later 
Emperor) Matthias in the character of 
St. Michael the Archangel. There is a certain 
amount of confusion about the dates of his 
life, but so much seems fairly established : that 
he was born at Malines towards the middle of 
the sixteenth century, became a master-painter 
there in 1564, fled from the Spanish tyranny 
to Aix-la-Chapelle in 1566, and subsequently 
worked at Linz, Frankfurt and Niirnberg, 
dying either there or in Brussels about 1622-5. 
He is known to have worked for the Archduke 
Matthias about 1570-80, and for the Archduke 
Ernest in 1593-4. Some of his landscapes 
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have no little charm. He was a competent 
figure-draughtsman, and much of the attrac- 
tion of his compositions is due to the appro- 
priate figures which he introduces (Fig. II). 
In the Albertina, Vienna, are a number of 
costume-studies of no little interest, some of 
them handled with considerable freedom; it is 
plain that he has enjoyed doing them for their 
own sake. The set here in part reproduced is 
probably scarcely known to my readers who 
have not perused O. Benesch’s excellent illus- 
trated catalogue raisonné of the drawings of the 
older Netherlandish school in the Albertina. 
According to an old inventory (date not 
specified) these eight watercolours represent 
“the guards of a stadholder of the Nether- 
lands.” Starting from this description, it 
seems to me that there is little difficulty in 





FIG. V. CAPTAIN OF THE GUARD 
Retinue of Archduke Matthias 


Albertina, No. 303, circa 1577-8 
The bonnet and bombasted trunks are typically Spanish 


establishing the subject and date of the series. 
We may, I think, assume with fair confidence 
that they represent designs for the liveries of 
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Archduke Matthias, when he was invited to to1570. That he was at any rate working for 
take up the office of governor-general (stad- the archduke before 1580 is proved by his full- 
holder) of the Netherlands in 1578,in opposition length portrait of Matthias in court dress in the 
to the King of Spain’s nominee. pleasaunce of Laxenburg, near Vienna, which is 
signed and dated 1579 (Fig. IV);* and furthe1 
evidence could, I think, be adduced to show 
he was so employed about 1577-8. The 
peculiar technique, as compared with others of 
his drawings, suggests to me that we have here 
no mere memoranda or even studies of liveries 
already in use, but rather actual designs for 
the retinue of the stadholder-elect. They 
comprise a captain, a lieutenant, two sergeants, 
a halberdier, a page in state-livery, a page in 
service-livery, and a trumpeter, all executed 
with a high degree of “finish.” Original 
contemporary costume-designs of this quality, 





FIG. VI. A SERGEANT 
Retinue of Archduke Matthias 


Albertina, No. 304, circa 1577-8 
Probably a Switzer. This extreme arm of pluderhose is chiefly 
military 


It is true that by 1581 he resigned that 
ungrateful post, which was taken up in 1593 
by his brother Ernest, and that Valckenborch 
worked for both these princes; so far then, the 
“* stadholder ” of the inventory might as well 
be Ernest as Matthias. On further examina- 
tion, however, it becomes evident that only the 
latter can be in question. This is sufficiently 
proved by the trumpet-banner of the last of 
the series, which is beyond question ensigned 
with the arms of Matthias and not of his The voulge (German course) is the typical German officer’s 
brother (Fig. III). The costumes depicted, hafted weapon 
too, belong to the late ’seventies, and not to 
the closing decade of the century. Wurzbach especially forming a complete set, are decided 
and Benesch imply that Valckenborch entered * So Wurzbach. But the apparent age of the sitter suggests 
Matthias’ service in 1580; Bénézit corrects this rather 1575-7. 





FIG. VII. LIEUTENANT OF THE GUARD 
Retinue of Archduke Matthias 
Albertina, No. 305, circa 1577-8 
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rarities. Indeed, in the course of prolonged 
and extensive researches into the “ icono- 
graphy ” of sixteenth-century costume I cannot 
recall anything quite on a par with this series. 
It is not their artistic merits, however, that 
to me constitutes their primary attraction, but 
their value as an historic record. Although 
they are essentially “ Austrian” (Spanish) in 
character, they none the less give a useful 
general suggestion of the usual type of accoutre- 
ment in favour for the attendants of a Con- 
tinental reigning prince. Thus we see that 
the actual guards and their officers did not 
normally* affect any sort of defensive armour. 
This was becoming the general rule at this 
date. Officers in particular show a marked 
preference for fashionable mufti, the more so 
that the sumptuary edicts were widely relaxed 
in their favour. But innumerable contem- 
porary prints show the rank and file, even 
when on special service, dispensing with so 
much as a gorget or headpiece. Thus the 
murder of the Duke of Guise and his brother 
the cardinal at Blois in 1588 at once became the 
theme of a host of popular prints, as did the 
assassination in the following year of Henri III 
of France. In the latter case in particular the 
king was in the midst of his troops. None of 
these prints shows any trace of armour among 
the guards charged with his protection; in 
some cases there is an appearance of livery, 
but otherwise only their halberds or partisans 
betray a military office. 

In Valckenborch’s drawings the captain of 
the guard differs in nothing from any other 
court-gallant (Fig. V); he is attired wholly 
after the Spanish mode, but his like might be 
met with anywhere in South Germany, the 
Netherlands, Italy, France or England. (There 
is, of course, nothing specially martial at this 
date in wearing a sword.) The page’s and 
trumpeter’s dress again is fashioned on Spanish 
models. The wide puffed and slashed sleeves 
and dangling baggy slops (pluderhose) of the 
sergeants (Fig. VI) and the halberdier are 
typical of the German J/andsknechte, and no 
less so of the Swiss mercenary troops. It was 
almost a point of honour at this date for the 
guards of ruling princes all over the Continent 
to include a troop of halberdiers composed of 


* No doubt, when following their master to the wars, special 
corslets would be issued, as to our own Yeomen of the Guard. 
Cf. C. R. Beard: “The Clothing and Arming of the Yeomen of 
the Guard ” (Archeological Journal, 2nd series, xxxii, 1928), pp. 
116-17, 128-9. 
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one or the other, wearing their distinctive 
costumes. Thus in France we have the 
Cent-Suisses, while the papal Switzers may be 
seen in Rome to the present day. These 
particular fashions were otherwise little 
favoured in non-Protestant countries. Gentle- 
folk wore them as a rule considerably modified ; 
the figure of the lieutenant is an example 
(Fig. VII), and may be contrasted with the 





FIG. VIII. A PAGE IN ORDINARY SERVICE 
LIVERY. Retinue of Archduke Matthias 


Albertina, No. 308, circa 1577-8 


captain on the one hand, on the other with the 
sergeants and men. The page in everyday 
livery is distinguished mainly by the hanging 
sleeves of his jerkin, the peculiar mark of his 
office (Fig. VIII); on state occasions this 
was exchanged for a richly-guarded cloak, 
resembling that of the trumpeter. 

Nortr.—Fig. IV, if correctly named, incidentally disproves the 
identification of the portrait No. 213 of the Ambras portrait series 
at Vienna—(by Kenner, Friedrich: “Die Portratsammlung des 
Erzherzogs Ferdinand” in the Kunsthistorische Sammlungen des 
allerhéchsten Kaiserhauses Fahrbuch, xiv, p. 172)—with Charles, 
Marquis of Burgau, son of Archduke Ferdinand of Tirol. Plainly 


both represent the same man about the same date : the Emperor 
Matthias as Archduke. 














WESTERN ILLUMINATED MANUSCRIPTS 


IN 


THE HUNTERIAN LIBRARY, GLASGOW 
UNIVERSITY 


By JAMES WARDROP 


PART II 


O seignorial library during the 

Middle Ages and the Renaissance 

was without a treatise on hunting 

and hawking, and so esteemed were 
these “livres de la chasse” that the utmost 
skill of illuminator and binder was almost 
invariably expended upon them. The most 
famous of such treatises, the Livre de la 
Chasse of Gaston Phébus, Comte de la Foix 
(of which the finest copy in existence is 
preserved in the Bibliothéque Nationale), is 
represented in the Hunterian Library by 2 
late fourteenth-century copy, boasting, alas, 
but one miniature. The deficiency is amply 
compensated, however, by the presence of a 
manuscript, perfect in its kind, containing the 
two treatises, Fauconnerie and Venerte et 
la Chasse, of Guillaume Tardif. Of late 
fifteenth-century French workmanship, it is 
executed in the rarest of taste by a first-rate 
artist, and a most skilful scribe. Its virtue 
resides, not so much in the plenitude of its 
adornments (for these are not lavish), but in 
its harmonious planning, its sweet congruity 
of content and design, its tactful disposition 
of text and margin, the balance of blue and 
red and black in its inks. He could hardly 
choose, who should seek to demonstrate the 
final excellence of book-production as it was 
achieved in France, a better example than 
this. The book is dedicated to Charles VIII, 
and may quite possibly have been his own 
copy. It is written on fine vellum in single 
columns, and might serve as a model for 
calligraphy alone. 
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the numerous marginal pictures, accurately 
painted in full colours, of hawks and their 
quarry, and of different kinds of hunting 
dogs. A number of the pages contain quad- 
rated and floreated margins, on which 
centaurs, mermen and monkeys are depicted. 
These decorations are set upon a liquid gold 
background, and the figures themselves are 
painted in a monochrome of red, brown and 
gold, heightened here and there by minute 
touches of colour. Reproduction, it need 
hardly be said, can do but scant justice to a 
work of art so fugitive in its delicacy. Decoration of a 
similar type, though of inferior quality, appears in Book 
of Hours of Paris use, preserved in the Fitzwilliam 
Museum, Cambridge. (McClean Bequest MS. 83.) 

It should be fitting to consider next, because it 
disputes with the Tardif manuscript the title to be the 
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FIG. I. GUILLAUME TARDIF 
Fauconnerie, Venerie et la Chasse, 9 x 5} in. 


French—late fifteenth century 


chiefest gem of the Hunterian collection, a Curial 
Breviary, of Roman use, dated on the colophon 1494, 
and produced probably at Bruges. Executed in the very 
finest style of Flemish illumination, it is exquisitely 
written in double columns of black and red on almost 
transparent uterine vellum, and obviously belongs to the 
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small group of masterpieces wrought by the artists of 
the Grimani Breviary and the Hortulus Anime, among 
whom some have glimpsed the hand of Gerard David. 
It contains one full-page miniature, and many initial 
miniatures, the most part in full colour, the more in 
grisaille, the average measurement of which is only 
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that, seduces subtly, like scattered points of light in a 
valley, by suggestion, by evocation. 

Iconographically, the “ Glasgow Breviary” presents 
some interesting correspondences with its original. The 
single full-page miniature, which is framed in a dull red 
border with grimaniesque rustic capitals, repeats in essence 
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GUILLAUME TARDIF. 
Fauconnerie, Ve 


nerie et la Chasse 


French—late fifteenth century 


1§ by 1] inches; there is also a number of part borders, 
in the usual Flemish manner—detached flowers, fruit, 
insects and jewels painted with great realism on a liquid 
gold ground. Sensible that the multiplication of 
superlatives concerning works of art is odious, and almost 
always futile, one is not hesitant, in face of so precious a 
thing, to pronounce the manuscript one of the most 
splendid examples of book-craft in this or any library. 
Greatly daring, one might even claim that it transcends 
in quality its archetypes: these overpower as with a 
prodigality of richness which appreaches the vulgar; 
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the Annunciation of the Grimani Breviary, though con- 
ceived more simply, with a better grace; it is instinct with 
whatthe Spaniard calls “‘ ternura,” notabrupt and disparate 
as the Grimani version tends to be, but confluent—the 
moment of knowledge, rather than the moment of 
surprise. The sharply defined character of the Virgin’s 
face, combined with the uncanny excellence of the 
painting, suggest that in this miniature we may be face 
to face with a work from the hand of Gerard David himself. 

The technique is masterly, the beautiful emerald- 
green (which is repeated in the folded bed curtain) of 
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FIG. III. CURIAL BREVIARY, 9{ x 63 in. 


Flemish (Bruges ?), 1494 
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the angel’s robe, the deep blue of the Virgin’s, are 
stippled to a high degree of finish, while the features are 
rendered with a consummate sureness and delicacy. 
Only the most cunning of artists could have wrought, 
with such precision, the tiny miniatures which illustrate 
the remainder of the Breviary; these are rendered with a 


Touching the manuscripts of Italian provenance, a 
fine Polistorio of the fifteenth century contains two 
interesting miniatures, one of which, representing a 
sea-fight, it was hoped to reproduce here; oxidization of 
the pigments has, however, rendered its photographing 
inexpedient. 
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FIG. IV. CURIAL BREVIARY 
Flemish (Bruges ?), 1494 


perfection of detail that amazes, even from the subtile 
hand of a Fleming; when examined under a lens, their 
components are found to consist of single inevitable 
strokes, without a trace of retouching. 

Another Flemish manuscript, Avicenna : De 
Medicina, typical of the coarser kind produced in great 
numbers at the close of the fifteenth century by the 
ateliers of Bruges, may be briefly mentioned in passing. 
It is more curious than beautiful, and in its purchase the 
good Dr. Hunter was, for once, possessed more by the 
physician than the amateur. Its numerous miniatures 
represent dissections, and are remarkable for their 
accurate observation of the human viscera. 
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An exquisite example of North Italian illumination 
and calligraphy is the Boethius: De Consolatione 
Philosophia, Cum Commentario, signed by the scribe, 
Frater Amadeus, and dated 1385. The manuscript is 
remarkable as much for the quality of its script as for the 
beauty of its illuminations; it might, indeed, almost be 
considered as a manual of calligraphy alone. A virtuoso 
of the pen, Frater Amadeus found occasion here to 
ostend his skill. The first two pages are covered with 
elaborate flourishes in blue and red, the second page 
containing, moreover, the complete alphabet in capitals, 
in two styles, and portions of the Nunc Dimittis and the 
Magnificat in various styles. Each book of Boethius 





LE DAUPHIN, SON OF FRANCOIS I By Clouet 


Lent to the Exhibition of French Art at Burlington House, 
by the Musée Royal des Beaux Arts, of Antwerp 
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is preceded by a beautifully floreated and gilt initial 
occupying, with a few lines of text, the whole of a page. 
The initial on f. 4 r. is historiated, the style and execution 
of the’figures pointing to an artist of Lombard origin; 


Manuscripts, Tenth to Thirteenth Centuries; a brief 
notice of the Psalter, together with an_ illustration, 
appeared under my own name in APOLLO, August 1930, 
pp. 102, 105. 
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FIG. V. BOETHIUS. 


the predominant colours are vermilion, ultramarine, 
olive-green, and a delicate shade of grey. 

The “ York Psalter,” widely regarded as the library’s 
most precious possession, is very fully described and 
illustrated by Mr. E. G. Millar in his English Illuminated 
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De Consolatione Philosophiz, 13% IO in. 





North Italian, 1385 


The photographs accompanying these articles are 
reproduced by gracious permission of the University of 
Glasgow. My thanks are due to Mr. W. R. Cunningham, 
Keeper of the Hunterian Books and Manuscripts, to 
whom I am indebted for the full facilities of study. 
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CANADIAN ART 
FOUNDATIONS OF A NATIONAL SCHOOL 





SPRING ICE 


UST half a century ago, when the far-scattered 

Canadian provinces had been but a few years a 

united Dominion, united more in form than in 

fact, the Royal Canadian Academy of Arts was 
founded. The country was, as yet, a vast wilderness 
with a total population of less than 4,000,000 and hardly 
a city of more than 100,000 inhabitants. The Canadian 
Pacific Railway was still being pushed around the rock- 
bound north shore and out across the vast prairie toward 
the Rockies. 

What place had an Academy of Arts amid such sur- 
roundings? The founder was one of those splendid 
British pro-consuls who have unobtrusively and with 
rare vision done so much for the cultural development 
and unification of the great Commonwealth called the 
British Empire. The Marquis of Lorne, Governor- 
General of Canada 1878 to 1883, launched the Royal 
Canadian Academy and the National Gallery of Canada 
in March 1880, in the face of much adverse criticism 
from those cautious citizens, many of whom did not 
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By Tom Thomson (1877-1917 


hesitate to say that the step was a hundred years in 
advance of the times and doomed to failure. 

The achievement of Canadian artists today, though 
modest, is ample vindication of the vision of its Governor- 
General fifty years ago. Development of anything 
approaching national character in painting was at first 
slow and hampered by many backward glances at the 
tradition of “‘ the Old Country.” Even as late as 1910, 
when the Academy sent an exhibition of pictures to 
England, a critic very aptly remarked : 

There is a distinct evidence of two qualities which have 
created the masterpiece of the past, namely, feeling and observa- 
tion. At present these qualities are to a great extent prevented 
from assuming any original form of expression because of the 
necessity of seeking the means of expression in the ateliers of a 
foreign land far from the inspiration of native history, types and 
environment. At present the observation of the physical fact is 
strong, but the more immutable essences cf each scene is crushed 
out by a foreign-begotten technique. 

Such comment was inevitable. While art in Canada 
grew fairly rapidly after the formation of the Art Societies, 
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THE JACK PINE 


Canadian Art 


there was little teaching and no leadership. The aspiring 
student naturally went abroad, mostly to Paris and some- 
times to London and New York, and on his return painted 





By Tom Thomson 


in the manner there in vogue. A distinctive Canadian 
expression was not yet. 

But the next decade witnessed a remarkable evolution. 
A pronounced national consciousness began to make itself 
felt throughout the country. Crystallized through the 
crucial years of the war the word “‘ Canadian ” acquired 
a new dignity and fuller significance. Art, the most 
accurate barometer of a nation’s morale, was quick to 
express the higher ideal. Canadian artists began to look 
at things for themselves and to express their impressions 
in a fresh and independent way. 

Tom Thomson will stand in Canadian art history as 
the pioneer of this movement and a great artist. Born on 
an Ontario farm, of Scottish descent, receiving no regular 
art training, he found his artistic home in the primeval 
wilderness of his native province. Deeply moved by the 
events of the Great War, in which he could play no active 
part, and living only to express on canvas his profound 
affection for Canada, he wandered at will through the 
forests and lakes of the north, tent, canoe and fish lines 
his only indispensable possessions, making innumerable 
sketches and absorbing every changing effect of water, 
earth and sky, until winter drove him to the City. 
His completed pictures are sadly few, for, just as he was 
reaching the full expression of his undoubted genius, he 
was drowned under mysterious circumstances in a 
northern lake. Nevertheless, he proved to be the inspi- 
ration which has given a new turn and fresh impetus to 
Canadian art. 

Groups of young Canadian painters in, Montreal, 
Toronto, Winnipeg, and to a lesser extent in other 
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cities, form part of a vigorous movement which has no 
immediate roots elsewhere and is distinctively original, 
national and spontaneous. In a new world, in a new 
era, something fresh must be possible if Art 
has not had its day—such is their view. 

The British Empire Exhibition of 1924 
and 1925 provided an excellent opportunity 
for measuring the advance of Canadian art 
since the last exhibition in 1910. The ex- 
hibition comprised nearly five hundred works 
representative of the best contemporary work 
of the day. The reception by the British 
critics was a genuine surprise to most busy 
Canadians and in agreeable contrast to the 
kindly, but measured, comment on the earlier 
exhibition. The paintings of such men as Mr. 
Alexander Grant, Mr. Clarence A. Gagnon, 
Mr. Alfred J.Casson, Mr. Graham N. Norwell, 
Mr. J. E. H. MacDonald, Mr. Arthur Lismer 
and the late Mr. J. W. Morrice are now 
recognized, indeed, as the creators of the 
foundations of what may in time become one 
of the great schools of landscape painting. 

“In their pictures,” wrote one critic 
recently, “‘ are signs of new vision and feeling 
for the spiritual and physical significance of 
Nature in both its static and dynamic 
moods.” 

It may be a little premature to assert that 
a nation geographically so widespread and 
lacking racially in complete unity has already 
developed a national expression in art. But 
Canadian art has gone a long way in a very 
short time, especially in recent years, and, if 
the same*rate of development is maintained, the next 
ten years will, without doubt, place Canadian art before 
the world, a worthy interpretation of a great nation. 





NORTHERN RIVER 


By Tom Thomson (1877-1917) 
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THE CERAMIC SCULPTURE OF 
WILFRID NORTON 


By KINETON PARKES 





A HEAD IN POTTERY 


HERE is no art so free and yet so binding as 

the art of potting. No art is easier and yet no 

technique is more difficult. Pottery is the 

earliest of the arts, for the merest hole made in 
a lump of clay was the first vessel made by man for 
domestic use. Wherever there is moist clay, there also 
may be pottery. Wherever there is a fire, there the moist 
clay can be made into a permanent shape. It won’t hold 
water, but it can be made to by throwing salt into the 
fire in which the primitive bowl is being baked. The 
salt makes a glaze which adheres to the surface of the 
baking clay, and there you have a container for liquids, 
for they cannot soak through glaze. 

Pottery is free also as to shape. In the hands of the 
potter form is boundless; he can make any possible form 
if he is artist enough. Nothing binds him there except 
his own imagination or want of it; where he is bound is 
in the making permanent the form of his idea. The 
ease by which the hands can squeeze a shape out of 
moist clay is proverbial, the difficulties are reached when 
that shape has to be made for ever beautiful by surface 
texture and colour. In these things lie the whole art and 
mystery of the potter. 

In the hands of the potter, however, clay is an 
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By Wilfrid Norton 


instrument which gives the imagination a complete run. 
There are few restrictions on the potter: he need not 
imitate nature, nor anything else; he can transcend 
nature by intellect, if his intellect is strong enough to 
avoid imitation. Unfortunately the potter’s intellect has 
not always been so strong, and he has painted scenes on 
his pottery in imitation of pictures and of nature. He 
has decorated his vases with silhouettes of human and 
animal forms. These landscapes and figures have been 
naturalistic when they need not have been, for pottery is 
not an imitative, but a free art. The potter is only limited 
by his material, and in return for this limitation the 
material is so divinely plastic that it supplies him with ideas. 

This faculty results in a simplification of form which 
is found in the greatest ceramic wares of China. Pottery 
was at its height in that strange and spiritually remote 
country, and the finest shapes in the world emerged. 
Shapes of pure, and as it is sometimes said abstract 
form; naturalistic shapes, too, and grotesque ones, but 
never mere slavish imitations. The great ware is always 
original in conception, and although it is never bound 
by realism, it never fails to retain that sense of reality 
which links ghosts and bogies to humanity. You do 
believe even in the monstrosities of Chinese pottery. 
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The Ceramic Sculpture of Wilfrid Norton 


You believe in Chelsea and Dresden figures, too, artificial 
as they are. That is the secret of the potter; he can 
make you believe anything. He can even make portraits 
which are good enough representations of humanity and 
of animals. 

In pottery there is a near approach to absolute beauty 





MOTHER AND CHILD 


By Wilfrid Norton 


and use in combination, and the decorative faculty of the 
artist has no wider nor freer scope. Any form of the 
potter’s craft is an agent for the development of ornament, 
and if it is the right sort it is never superfluous. Pottery 
is a most obliging medium to the craftsman, and it has, 
in common with the greater arts, the capacity for allowing 
of the exercise of the imagination; its use as an instrument 
of conveying thought. This it holds in common with 
most other forms of sculpture, and while the great masters 
of sculpture have created thought of the highest order, 
thought, too, exists in many of the works of the lesser 
plastic artists. 

In this respect the imaginative potter finds the repre- 
sentation of the human form his most potent vehicle. 


The human form is essentially expressionistic, and it has 
a range of emotions denied to the lower types of creation, 
and so the plastic artist selects it as the medium of 
making manifest his imaginative conceptions. Such an 
artist is Wilfrid Norton, a Salopian who worked at the 
Coalbrookdale School of Art until he went to the Royal 
College of Art in London. ' 

Wilfrid Norton is a sculptor of the human figure, 
which he invests with emotion each time he models. 
He is a thoughtful artist who desires to give to his con- 
ceptions a dignity of form consonant with their subject. 
He succeeds. His “‘ Mother and Child,” seen at Wembley, 
is compact of the maternal ecstasy, and his “ Grief,” 
shown at the Paris International Exhibition of Industrial 
Arts, expresses its emotion with a reserve that is praise- 
worthy. The artist has a tendency to mysticism, and has 
found in the writings of Goethe and Rudolf Steiner 





THE MODERN THINKER 


By Wilfrid Norton 


teachings which shape very admirably his own tendencies, 
and so he shapes his pottery figures in accordance. 
Accepting Goethe’s dictum that the artist endeavours 
“through semblance to give the illusion of a higher 
reality,’ he endows his pieces with the vision which has 
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arisen out of his own feelings and so we have pottery 
functioning as a vehicle of thought. In some of his 
groups, such as “‘ The Fall of the Disciple,” he postulates 
the struggle of the modern man with the forces of 
darkness and light, a balance which certain Mephisto- 


GRIEF 


phelian agencies are ever seeking to render unequal. 
‘“ The Modern Thinker ” concentrates entirely on earthly 
things, and “ Inertia’ completes the descent. On the 
other hand, his “‘ Medusa,” with its dreams indicated by 
the partly closed eyes, with its idealism shown by its 
large forehead and small jaw, contrasts with the Mephis- 
tophelian tendency. ‘“‘ The Gesture” indicates the 
equilibrium to be maintained between mysticism and 
materialism. Most of his pieces were exhibited at 
Colnaghi’s Gallery about two years ago. 
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It is vastly interesting to see these thoughts; these 
explications of a potter’s dream moulded into beautiful 
form, and form for which the hands of the thinker himself 
are wholly responsible. For Wilfrid Norton models his 
pieces in clay, casts them in moulds, dries them, bakes 





By Wilfrid Norton 


or “‘ biscuits ” them at a temperature of about 800 degrees 
Centigrade, and glazes them by dipping, pouring, painting 
or spraying them. After this glazing the statuette is 
heated to more than twice the former temperature, and 
the incorporation of the glaze and the body takes place, 
becoming a unity of material form, non-porous and 
translucent. White and grey and ivory, together with 
some red and blue, are the colours of these works of 
thoughtful art; and to all to whom the tactile properties 
of sculpture have an appeal their surfaces are delightful. 
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GINO SEVERINI 


By FRITZ NEUGASS 
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THE BOTTLE OF CHIANTI 





By Gino Severini 


Collection Léonce Rosenberg 


HEN Gino Severini came to Paris at the age 

of 22, in the same year as his Toscanian 

fellow-countryman Modigliani, his style was 

still that of a very mediocre impressionism; 
this school had never evoked great enthusiasm in Italy and 
even still less among the Toscanians, who are possessed 
of an inborn love of line. It is therefore quite compre- 
hensible that these young temperamental Southerners 
unhesitatingly joined, with all the fire and energy of 
youth, the revolution which was taking place in the world 
of art in Paris in 1905, and that they entered the ranks 
of the “‘ Fauves ” where they hoped to be able to realize 
their new ideas and conceptions. 

Cubism made its appearance with the intention of 
opposing a new firmness and plasticity of line to the 
light and airy works of Impressionism. 

But because of their century-old traditions, this 
return to crystallized form did not represent anything 
new for the Italian painters; then frem the Trecento to 
the Cinquecento and from Giotto to Raphael, exterior 
form had always been deemed more important than 
psychological expression. Even if later, exterior form 
did become freer and the Baroque school find its most 
daring and boldest representatives in Italy, composition 
in general always remained firm, and subject to certain 
fixed laws. 


As a result of this development, it is clear that for the 
Italian mentality a different revolutionary form—other 
than Cubism—was necessary if an entire break with old 
traditions was to be effected; this other form was Futurism. 

Futurism is an entirely Italian movement; it is only 
in Italy that its appearance was possible, and it could 
only obtain full effect by constituting an opposition to 
the traditions of that country. 

It was the youthful adventure of Carra, Severini, and 
Boccioni, who could not see their way to reconcile them- 
selves with the art of the old classical and Renaissance 
painters. 

Prior to the advent of Futurism, Segantini, Fattore, 
and Rosso were the leading painters, but as they were 
followers of Millet, Courbet, and the Pointillists, Futur- 
ism came to Italy as an entirely modern and epoch- 
marking phenomena. 

The stir the appearance of this direction caused was 
world-wide, and especially when in its first manifesto, 
published in the “‘ Figaro” in February 1909, Marinetti, 
the enthusiastic champion of Futurism, maintained that 
Cubism was nothing more than a development of Futur- 
ism, which, of course, was not the case, since Cubism had 
taken the field some four or five years earlier. 

It was at this juncture that the name Severini was 
first heard. He was the only representative of Italian 
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Futurism living in Paris; he was alone, and had the 
almost superhuman task of leading Futurism to the 
attack against the other schools of contemporary art. 
Severini was a solitary figure in the hub of a newly- 
born and chaotic world of art; but he succeeded in 


LA FAMILLE DU PAUVRE POLICHINELLE 
By Gino Severini 


Collection Léonce Rosenberg 


striking a note which could not be passed over unheard, 


in spite of the confusion. His aim was the contrary to 
that of Monet, who was painting whole series of pictures, 
each after the same motive, in an attempt to register 
all the different degrees of “ atmosphere” this motive 
could be subject to. Severini’s intention, however, was 
to unite under the same motive as many of the manifold 
stages of sensibility and impression as possible. 

Nearly all his pictures from this period are alike and 
bear a great resemblance to those of Manet, Degas, and 
Toulouse-Lautrec. But Severini’s dance and cabaret 
scenes, on the contrary, are no longer merely visual 
records, but become living creations of whirling colour 
and dynamic force. His is the world of movement and 
vibrating space. 

Each detail was mathematically calculated and had 
its individual relations and proportion to the central 
point of the picture. 
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The Futurists term themselves the ‘ Primitives,”’ 
but their art is, nevertheless, a purely cerebral one, and, as 
far as ideas are concerned, full of purpose. In its entity, 
however, it is nothing more nor less than piece work. 
Severini saw this danger and the absence of any escape 
from the cul-de-sac into which art would eventually run, 
and therefore sought to employ his strong dynamic 
talent in other directions. 

In his early work the problematic comes too readily 
to the foreground; and, in spite of the abstraction made 
of everything of a concrete nature, the constructive and 
mathematical elements are too strongly accentuated. 

In 1916 Severini began to interest himself in Cubist 
problems; but his conception of this school was quite 
different from that of Picasso or Braque. Severini 
belonged to the school of movement, action, and rotation, 
and in order to become Cubist he was forced to lessen 
the speed of his vibrations, whereas in the case of Picasso 
and Braque it was the heaviness of form and the lack of 
vivacity which had led them to seek a new and more 
animated type of art in the shape of Cubism. That is 
how these two streams, Picasso and Severini, coming 
from opposed poles, met, ran parallel for a certain time, 
and then separated again. 

From the point of view of development Picasso and 
Braque gained a certain freedom and lightness of style, 
whereas Severini, on the other hand, became heavier and 
more severe under the influence of the Cubist school. 

Severini studied the writings én art by Vitruv, 
Viollet-le-Duc, and Choisy, as well as those of Da Vinci 
and Diirer, whose geometrical and mathematical prob- 
lems he sought to compare with musical harmonies and 
rhythm. Theoretically, art esthetics were very important 
for Severini as he found therein certain features and 
relationships which later exercised a strong influence on 
his art. 

In 1921 Severini published a book called ‘‘ From 
Cubism to Classicism ” (pub. by Polovosky, Paris, 1921), 
in which he shows the results of these theoretical prob- 
lems which require mathematical capacities rather more 
than artistic talent. He reveals the anarchy of Cubism 
and gives the proof of different geometrical laws of com- 
position as they have already been formulated by Paolo 
Uccello, Pierro della Francesca, Leonardo da Vinci, and 
Diirer. 


STILL LIFE By Gino Severini 


Collection Léonce Rosenberg 
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Gino Severini 


For Severini, Cubism means the same as it did for 
Diirer and Mantegna: a plastic contrapoint. In order 
to prove his theories he transposed the “ Four Card 
Players ” by Cézanne according to his new laws. 


‘ie 
i ‘2 
a. 
STILL-LIFE WITH FRUIT BASKET 


and knowledge of technical questions. In 1928 he 
returned to Paris, enriched by this experience and a 
strong decorative talent, which from then on have played 
an important part in his painting. These works are 
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By Gino Severini 


Collection Léonce Rosenberg 


This picture shows us to how great an extent artistic 
composition is governed by rules; and how, since Cézanne, 
this new mathematical and constructive element has 
entered the sphere of art. In 1924 Severini went to 
Switzerland, where he was to paint the frescoes for the 
churches of Semsales and La Roche. This work, which 
took him four years, had an excellent influence on him, 
inasmuch that it greatly developed his decorative sense 


mostly lyrical still-lifes, the construction and rhythm of 
which are very severe and staid in character. His con- 
ception of volume is no longer melodious and arabesque- 
like, as in the case of the earlier Futurists, but strictly 
tectonical and closed. 

The science of geometry which forms the basis 
of Severini’s later works is no experiment, but spon- 
taneous feeling. 


A RECENTLY DISCOVERED PORTRAIT OF 
THOMAS SHOTTER BOYS 


By E. BERESFORD CHANCELLOR 


FEW years ago the name of Thomas Shotter 
Boys would hardly have been recognized by 
anyone who had not made a special study of 
English watercolour painting; but in recent 
days Boys has come into his own. His beautiful litho- 
graphs are to be seen in the windows of print shops all 


MM 


over London, and the two volumes of reproductions of 
his famous “ Views of London ” and his “ Picturesque 
Architecture of Paris,” issued by the Architectural Press 
in 1926 and 1928, have further helped to familiarize the 
public with his exquisite achievement. That a portrait 
of him was in existence has only recently been revealed, 
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and it is through the courtesy of Mr. C. A. Cooke, 
O.B.E., a descendant of George Cooke, the eminent 
engraver, that I have been made aware that he owned an 
oil painting portraying Boys together with a friend, at 
first thought to be George Cooke himself, but rather, I 
imagine, to be his son Edward William, a once notable 
marine painter. This picture is here reproduced, and it 
possesses a special interest because it shows us the 
features of two artists who, during the earlier years of 


only an R.A. but also a F.R.S.,* was some eight years 
younger than Boys, as he appears to be in the portrait; 
whereas George Cooke, to whom, by the way, Boys was 
apprenticed when fourteen years of age, was greatly 
his senior, and, as a matter of fact, died in 1834. Now it is 
quite obvious that Boys, who is shown on the spectator’s 
right, playing cards with his friend, is an older man than 
the latter, and is here pictured probably about the age of 
forty-five; if so, the portrait was painted approximately in 





PORTRAIT OF THOMAS SHOTTER BOYS (right) with a 
friend, probably Edward William Cooke 


Queen Victoria’s reign, represented topographical oil 
painting and watercolour drawing in their most out- 
standing form. 

So far as I know, no other portrait of Boys is in exist- 
ence; the only representation of him hitherto known being 
that showing him making a drawing of the Tower of 
London, in his lithograph of that place included in his 
* Original Views of London”; this, unfortunately, 
merely representing a back view of the artist, and thus, 
in a sense, hardly to be regarded as a portrait at all. 

With regard to the portrait of Cooke, a comparison 
with one by George Clint, of George seemed at first to 
indicate that it was he who was here Boys’s companion; 
but, on a question of dates, it seems almost certain that it 
must represent his son, Edward William, who executed 
many illustrations for certain botanical works on which 
Boys was also engaged; who, like him, lived, at least 
during his earlier years, at Pentonville; and who was his 
intimate friend. Edward William Cooke, who was not 
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1848, or some fourteen years after George Cooke’s death 
at the age of fifty-three. If this date is correct the picture 
was executed at the time when Boys was living at 81 Great 
Titchfield Street, whither he had removed from 90 Great 
Portland Street in the previous year, during which time 
he contributed the few works he ever showed at the Royal 
Academy. 

The artist responsible for the picture is not yet identi- 
fied, but one might hazard the suggestion that he was 
H. W. Pickersgill, R.A., who was about this time living, 
and producing much work, in Soho Square. 

Anything that helps to illuminate the somewhat 
illusive personality of Thomas Shotter Boys is of interest; 
and if any reader can throw light on this double portrait 
of him and his friend, such information would be valuable 
and greatly welcomed. 





_ * He is said to have been the only man to gain these two 
distinctions. 
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THE WORK OF WYNNE APPERLEY 


By HERBERT FURST 


HE appreciation of art is a matter of tempera- 

ment both from the active and from the 

receptive point of view; but one’s temperament 

can be “tempered.” This is a somewhat 
difficult matter and depends not only on mental capacities, 
but also on a determination to exercise them instead of 
continuing to employ one’s “ instincts” only. In this 
sense the process may be compared with that of using 
one’s eyes for the purposes of observation, or, on the 
other hand, for the very different purpose of imagination. 
Few people can so employ their organs of sight because 
they cannot escape from their ego-centricity which makes 
them incapable of distinguishing between the facts and 
the fancies of vision. 

We have been so steeped in the arts of the Greeks 
and the Romans for at least four hundred years that 
both observation and imagination had become limited 
to the orbit of classical ideals, until the Impressionists, 
some forty or fifty years ago, began to “ observe ” the 
facts of vision, and some twenty or thirty years ago 
the Post-Impressionists stressed the necessity of visual 
imagination. Science and photography were responsible 
for the former; archeology and ethnography for the 
latter change of outlook. Science and the camera taught 
certain facts and illusions of vision; archeology and 
ethnography, both encouraged by the tremendous 
development of travel, brought us face to face with 
various “‘ expressions ” of esthetic sensibility with which 
the western world had hitherto been quite unacquainted. 

This preamble was necessary in order to place the work 
of a painter with whom this article and its illustrations 
deal into its proper perspective. 

Mr. Wynne Apperley is an English painter, now 
settled in Spain, whose pictures have long charmed a 
circle of admirers. The reason is simple. Mr. Apperley 
is a capital draughtsman, and so able to render—whether 
by means of watercolours or oil—what he sees with 
fidelity, and he prefers to see what the majority would 
call beauty. In a revealing note which accompanied the 
photographs from which the illustrations are made he 
writes : 

*“* As a child I had a great passion for Leighton, and 
I think the Winter Exhibition of his works at Burlington 
House really constituted the strongest direct impression 
received by my boyish mind (I was then at a preparatory 
school). This worship of Leighton did not survive the 
evolution of my critical faculties, a process which really 
began when I first visited the fountain-head from which 
Leighton himself had drawn his inspiration; however, 
to this day I see much that is admirable in the best of 
Leighton’s pictures and heartily despise the futile 
rubbish with which the ultra-moderns and charlatan 
critics seek to gull the public (not so easily gulled as they 
may suppose).” 

And again: “ After fourteen years in Spain I have 
shed most of my British scales and my art is probably 
more Spanish than it is anything else. . . . Botticelli has lost 
none of the fascination he exercised over me in former 


years, but in my more recent work there remains no 
trace of actual Florentine influence. I strive to imbue 
my pictures with the Spanish alma or soul, but it is always 
the Spanish ‘ ambiente’ that inspires me much more 
than the Spanish school of painting, which, indeed, 
rarely succeeds, or even attempts to express that 
‘ambiente’ unless one excepts Goya, who certainly did 
succeed in doing so. I feel no sympathy for modern 
painting, nor, indeed, with modern life.... I can only 





ZAMBRA GITANA 


By Wynne Apperley 


experience the thrill of genuine emotion and reverence 
when contemplating the best work of the Greeks and 
that of the Italians of the Renaissance.” 

The artist has here himself so completely and 
admirably set forth his own attitude towards art and 
life that further comment is hardly necessary. 

Fortunately Mr. Apperley’s talent is of a kind which 
one can admire in spite of the limitations of his 
outlook. 
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To begin with, he has a rather exceptional skill in 
the handling of the watercolour medium. All his recent 
pictures—i.e. since 1916—are painted in this medium, 
even those, like the subjects of the illustrations, that are 
painted life-size, “‘ laid on with hogshair brushes.” The 
artist has certainly good grounds for condemning much of 
“modern” art that neglects technical accomplishment. 





ROSITA By Wynne Apperley 


In the collection of Sir Herbert Samuelson 


More important, however, is the fact that Mr. Apperley 
does give us representations of the Spanish character; 
even his most beautiful Spanish women are not of the 
chocolate-box variety; they have character; nay, more, 
they have a soul. He depicts their mood as well as their 
exquisite form and in its appropriate setting; and mostly 
the mood appears to be wistful. There is little of the 
joie de vivre and less of that, shall we call it é/an vital, in 
them that made Goya’s women what they are. Is it 
they who have changed, or is it due to the artist’s pre- 
dilection? Certainly he ought to know the Spanish 
character even down to its lowest strata, of which he 
gives the following vivid and entertaining evidence : 

“During my first years in Spain,” he writes, “ I 
depended on a very small allowance sent to me by my 
mother and lived in indescribable hovels among the 
dregs of Spanish society. I spent a long period in a large 
room in a tenement house at Granada, the most notable 
inmates of which were a one-eyed man who sold water 
on the streets, and on the proceeds maintained a 
numerous family and got drunk on whatever was over, 
and an old bawd who made a living by arranging clandes- 
tine meetings between necessitated young girls and 
prominent citizens of Granada. This latter dame was 
distinctly useful to me in furnishing me with models . . .” 
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Mr. Apperley has certainly imparted local colour, in 
the true sense, to his paintings which, apart from their 
subject-matter, appear more Spanish than English; even 
the “‘ Head of an Old Arab ” has a Velazquezque flavour. 

In the circumstances it is not surprising that his work 
has been accepted by the Spaniards themselves. He 
held an exhibition in 1928 at the Circulo de Bellas Artes. 
“The attendance surpassed even that at the Zuluaga 
show at the same galleries a year or so previously.” One 
of his pictures was purchased by the Madrid National 
Gallery—a rare honour for a foreigner. 

Mr. Apperley, whose full name is George Owen 
Wynne Apperley, is a son of C. J. Apperley, well known 
as ““ Nimrod.” He was born in 1884, studied in Italy, 
and has exhibited in London—at the R.A. and the R.I.— 
since 1905. Lord Leverhulme purchased his Botticel- 
lesque ‘“‘ Death of Procris ” in 1916, and the Victoria and 
Albert Museum has his “‘ La Cordobesa.” 

Those who ask of a painting that it should recall the 
actualities of life will be right in admiring Mr. Apperley’s 
art, for there they will find pleasant actualities reproduced 
with conspicuous ability and charming sentiment. 

Nevertheless, both they and the artist might usefully 
remember that the work of the “ ultra-moderns ” cannot 
be disposed of by calling it “‘ futile rubbish,” and its 
appreciators “ charlatan critics.” 

Truth cannot be established on a brickwork of 
invectives. 





SOUL OF THE GUITAR 
Paris Salon, 1930 


By Wynne Apperley 
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GEORGE AUGUSTUS, EARL OF BELFAST (1769-1844) 
By Thos. Gainsborough, R.A. 
Reproduced by courtesy of Major The Lord Templemore, D.S.O. 


The photograph is lent by Messrs. Agnew. Reprinted from A Book of Sporting Painters, 
by Walter Shaw Sparrow, by permission of Messrs. John Lane (The Bodley Head) Ltd. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


A GRAMMAR OF THE ARTS, by Sir CHARLES HOLMEs. 
London : G. Bell and Sons.) ros. 6d. net. 

Sir Charles Holmes, whom we know and greatly 
esteem, not Only as a writer but also as a painter, has 
with this “ grammar ” endeavoured to give that vast circle 
of art-lovers who “‘ know nothing about art, but know 
what they like,” a handbook calculated to furnish their 
instinctive leanings with an intellectual prop—training, as 
it were, the young and, if possible, no doubt also the old 
mind how to grow straight into an understanding of art in 
its most various aspects. This “ grammar”? deals not only 
with the guiding principles, but also with their application 
to drawing, engraving, painting, sculpture, architecture, 
ceramics and glass, textiles, metalwork, woodwork and 
printing, all within some 200 pages. The book has two 
important qualities to recommend it: it is concise and 
it is Clear in its arrangement. It can be read by every one 
with profit, whether he already has some special experience 
of art, or whether he is quite a beginner. We cannot, 
however, help wondering whether the latter will not be 
sometimes in doubt as to the precise meaning the author 
wishes to convey. For example, and at random, Sir 
Charles says in the beginning of paragraph (9) on Realism 
and Painting: “‘ Colour of course is essential to all forms 
of realism. The painter, however, needs light and 
shade also if he is to imitate upon a flat surface the 
substance, the projection and recession, of natural 
objects.” Are this “‘ of course” and this ‘‘ also” the 
right words in the right place ? Is “colour” of course 
essential to a// forms of realism, and are not “‘ light and 
shade” far from being “also” the principal factors 
of projection and recession, whether they be expressed 
in terms of true colours or of black and white? And is 
it not misleading to say farther on: “‘ The Egyptians, 
ignoring these factors, failed to obtain in painting the 
realism of their portrait-sculpture” ? Can one imply 
“‘ failure’ where there was no intention or desire to 
succeed? And so one might go on questioning. It will 
be seen that the “grammar” offers ample food for 
thought and for discussion. But this is as it should be, 
since the language of art, like that of the wagging tongue, 
always was, always is, always will be supra grammaticos. 


PAUL GAUGUIN, THE CALM MADMAN. With eight 
plates. (London: Cassell and Company.) 12s. 6d. net. 
What should come first : one’s art or one’s family and 

one’s social obligations? There can be no doubt about 

the answer : The family and one’s social obligations once 
undertaken should come before all else, however much 
this may contradict the precept of Christ. The dilemma 
arises not from this, but from the fact that this categorical 
imperative is sometimes incapable of execution. In other 
words, in some cases, perhaps in all cases, the individual 
is unable to act otherwise than he does. When he does 
not think about himself, about the consequences of his 
actions, all is well. The tragedy develops from the fact 
that some individuals are self-analytical and so find 


themselves martyred by their conflicting. desires. Such 
a martyr was Gauguin. The merit of “‘ Paul Gauguin, 
the Calm Madman,” is not only the convincing re-creation 
of this, at the moment, celebrated painter’s character, 
but the wider, deeper tragédie humaine which it exem- 
plifies. No one who reads this biographical story with 
intelligence will fail to recognize its value. Even if it 
were not an essentially true re-creation of Gauguin’s 
amazing individuality, it would still be a good book. 


HANDBUCH DER KUNSTWISSENSCHAFT. (Akademische 
Verlags Gesellschaft Athenaion, m.b.H. Wildpark, Potsdam.) 


1. GOTISCHE BAUKUNST, von Dr. Kart HEINZ CLASEN. 
4to, 256 pp., 254 illus. in text, 17 plates. Mk. 24.05. 


. DIE BAUKUNST DES 17./18. JAHRHUNDERTS IN DEN 
ROMANISCHEN LAENDERN, von PRorFessor Dr. A. E. 
BRINCKMANN. 4to, viii + 343 pp., 378 text illus., 17 plates. 
Mk. 30.80. 


3. DIE BAUKUNST DES 17./18. JAHRHUNDERTS IN DEN 
GERMANISCHEN LAENDERN, von PROFESSOR DR. 
WACKERNAGEL. 4t0, 221 pp., 169 illus. in text, 9 plates. 
Mk. 21.45. 

4. SKULPTUR UND MALEREI DES 18 JAHRHUNDERTS 
IN DEUTSCHLAND, von Dr. ADOLF FEULNER. 4to, 
268 pp., 200 illus. in text, 14 plates. Mk. 25.40. 

5. BAROCKMALEREI IN DEN ROMANISCHEN LAEN- 
DERN I/II, von Dr. NikoLas PERSNER and DR. OTTO 
GRAUTOFF. 4t0, 333 pp., 239 illus. in text, and 20 plates. 
Mk. 30.80. 

6. DIE KUNST DES 19 UND 20 JAHRHUNDERTS, von 
PROFESSOR DR. HANS HILDEBRANDT. 4t0, 458 pp., 500 text 
illus., and 23 plates. Mk. 37.60. 


Nv 


One cannot help paying a tribute to German scholars 
for their painstaking accumulation of facts and their 
philosophic digestion and presentation of their knowledge, 
but perhaps a still greater tribute, not untinged with 
envy, to the enterprise of German publishers. If it be 
remarkable enough that Germany contains so many 
scholars of every description, it is perhaps more curious 
that there should exist, in these days of economic stress, 
a German public not only interested in such a subject 
as ‘* Kunstwissenschaft,” but able and willing to afford 
the purchase of necessarily more or less costly pub- 
lications. 

The series published under the general title, ‘‘ Hand- 
buch der Kunstwissenschaft,” is a monument to the 
scholars and the publishers alike. 

It must be confessed that, so far as the English- 
speaking public is concerned, the German text is a rather 
great disadvantage, more especially as the Germans have 
adopted what we would call “‘ poetical ” expressions even 
in a language that purports to be “ wissenschaftlich.” 
One typical example must suffice. It is taken from 
Dr. Karl-Heinz Clasen’s volume on Gothic Art, page 109 
(the italics are ours) : ‘‘ Masse und Bewegung des Domes 
gipfeln nachdriicklicher als bei den franzésischen Vor- 
laufern im Westbau. Weniger elegant, zu massiger 
Wucht geballt, verjingt sich seine silhouette stetig zu 
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den Halmknaufen hinauf. Wahrend des Aufwaerts- 
steigen des Strebegeriistes durch zahbreiche Wimpergen 
und Fialen, die alle MHorizontalen, tiberschneiden, 
verstarkt wird, entsteht durch das vielfache Parallel- 
schalten der Schmuckmotive ein flimmerndes Verschletfen 
aller klaren, durchgehenden Gliederung. Noch weniger 
als in Strassburg sind die Portale aufsaugende Wand- 
6ffnungen, werden fast ganz als Flachenbewegung den 
Fenstern gleichgeordnet.” 

This is part of a description of the Cologne “‘ Dom.” 
Fortunately these volumes are so amply and interestingly 
illustrated that the illustrations help—as of course they 
should do—to elucidate the text even when some of its 
passages are obscured by the genius of modern German. 

The volume on seventeenth- and eighteenth-century 
architecture in Germany, which contains much unfamiliar 
matter, will especially attract English readers, and that 
applies also to the volume on eighteenth-century sculpture 
and painting in Germany. 


A BOOK OF SPORTING PAINTERS, by WALTER SHAW 
SPARROW. (John Lane, The Bodley Head, Ltd.) 42s. net. 


The author of this research into the history of his 
subject has already produced a volume known as 
“ British Sporting Art,” and the two works, taken 
together, should enable the critic to discern the principles 
of sporting art, if there be such. 

Mr. Sparrow decidedly has a most interesting theme 
which embraces the study of personalities, both animal 
and human, sport in most of its aspects, the art by which 
it is depicted, and the artists themselves. The literary 
style of the text is breezy and conversational. The 
sporting reader is asked suddenly at the opening of 
Chapter II, “‘ Have you ever tried to verify the dates of 
Stubbs’ birth and baptism?” and will surely reply 
“No, that is your job!” Nevertheless, it is very 
readable and informative even to art-critics who have 
never hunted the country. 

Sporting painters constitute a genus of their own and, 
except for some marginal cases, can easily be recognized 
as such. We note, for example, George Stubbs’ “‘ Lady 
and Gentleman in a Phaeton and Pair ”’ posing for their 
portrait as still as still-life, while Mr. Ogilvy’s 
“Trentham ” gallops out of the stable with no observer 
but the artist. “‘ The Grosvenor Stag Hunt” is full 
of illogic and bad composition, yet Stubbs appreciated 
movement, as can be seen in his horses and bulls fighting. 

With John Boultbee’s plate, here reproduced by the 
kindness of the publishers, we begin to like the sporting 
painting, and pass over the sentimental equestrian 
studies of Sawrey Gilpin, R.A., and with mild surprise 
note the inclusion of Sir Henry Raeburn, R.A., in the 
fraternity. A gun and a dog brings Gainsborough into 
the same family, and then comes the homely George 
Morland. James Ward, R.A., brings true draughtsman- 
ship to the service of sport in depicting certain incidents ; 
the same is true of Ben Marshall’s paintings. 

Suddenly the scene changes with the coming of the 
Alken family, where movement and humour combine 
with a decorative style to imitate the school that has not 
yet ended with Cecil Aldin of ours, whose name is not 
included in the index, perhaps because his best efforts 
occurred just after A.D. 1900. Mr. Shaw Sparrow must 
write a third volume. w. LL. &. 
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MODERN BOOK ILLUSTRATION IN GREAT BRITAIN 
AND AMERICA, analysed by F. J. Harvey DarTON. 
(The Studio.) 7s. 6d. in wrapper; 10s. 6d. in cloth. 

The distinguishing note of this interesting work is 
conveyed in the first word of its title. Book illustration, 
like everything else, has been infected by modernity, and 
its new aspect is regarded by many as a disease and by 
others as a sign of vitality. It was ever thus and probably 
ever will be. 

A peculiar element in ‘‘ Modern Book Illustration ” 
is its reversion to older canons. Looking at the many 
illustrations in Mr. Darton’s collection, one notices the 
attraction towards the sixteenth-, seventeenth-, and eigh- 
teenth-century style; this is a compliment to our remoter 
ancestors and a quiet rebuke to the banality of many of 
the nineteenth-century productions. 

There is, perhaps, only one specimen of what may 
be called accepted realism in the charming drawing by 
Mr. Russell Flint, R.A., from ‘‘ The Canterbury Tales.” 
All the other drawings take us away to a world of 
imagination. John Farleigh’s illustration to Chapman’s 
“Homer” combines the vigour of Greek and Persian 
paintings; MacKnight Kauffer, of course, finds a place, 
though we doubt if the Editor has made use of his best 
material which, perhaps, is exhibited more in his posters 
than in his “ Book Illustrations.” Rockwell Kent, in 
“The Canterbury Tales ” from New York, hits upon a 
style in two colours most attractive and original, while 
Lynton H. Lamb reverts to the medieval in “ Troilus 
and Criseyde. ” 

Much as we should like to mention most of the 
pictures, special reference must be made of Mr. Gordon 
Craig’s illustration to “ Hamlet,” and the clever 
artifice by which he brings up a central figure in 
his woodcuts by the imposition of an overlay—if we 
have discovered his secret aright (page 42). Douglas 
Percy Bliss illustrates a vogue both new and old, but 
S. G. Hulme Beaman has struck an entirely new note in 
his terrible drawings for “Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde,” 
after which any others seem to be feeble. Rex Whistler 
amuses us by his satirical comment on days that are 
gone, and many other penmen and engravers supply 
illustrations full of interest. 

Edmond Dulac must have a special word to himself 
for his charming composition from a “‘ Fairy Garland.” 

Ww. L. H. 


CONFESSIONS OF A KEEPER, AND OTHER PAPERS, by 

D. S. MacCoLi. (Alexander Maclehose & Co.) 12s. 6d. 

A keeper is, comparatively, rara avis, and Mr. MacColl 
is unique among the rare; his Confessions should prove 
exciting to his fellow-keepers and interesting to the 
visitors to picture galleries. The functions of a keeper 
are more varied and responsible than the word implies; 
he does not merely have to lock the door o’ nights and 
sleep with the key of the Wallace Collection under his 
pillow. He has to be very sensitive to the public taste, 
to raise it if it be low, to resist it if it be vulgar, and 
to encourage its aspirations. He has to learn from 
other keepers and to teach them what he can of the 
delicacies of his art. All this, and more, Mr. MacColl 
has been doing in and out of office for the best part 
of a generation, and the substance of his thinking is in 
his book. 


The first confession sounds strange from the lips of 
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an official charged with keeping order in his department. 
Mr. MacColl looks to culture as the chief ordinator, 
and, of course, he is right. Let good taste rule and no 
other rule is needed. And Art, we learn from the second 
essay, is not the painting of pictures accompanied by a 
cloud of metaphysics, but simply “‘ a way of doing or of 
making things.” Again, Mr. MacColl is right. 

Here we must leave his book in the hands of its 
readers with the promise of much entertainment, 
amusement, and instruction. W. L. H. 


BONIFAZIO VERONESE, von DoROTHEE WESTPHAL. La 8vo., 
pp. 170 + illus. 75. Cloth. (Miinchen: F. Bruckmann.) 
1931. M. Is. 

Vasari classes Bonifazio with the principal Venetians; 
Sir Charles Holmes places him highly and admits his 
position among the great colourists, indicating his 
“‘ lavish disorder of rich hues and rich pigments thrown 
together almost haphazard” (The National Gallery, 
Italian Schools). Among the works at the National 
Gallery which form an important factor in the history of 
Italian painting is what Sir Charles calls “‘ the little 
battered sketch of ‘ Dives and Lazarus’ for the large 
picture in the Venice Academy, one of the painter’s 
masterpieces.” Both this sketch and this picture are 
illustrated in this volume. The list of works at Venice is 
a long one, but those in England in galleries and private 
collections is of quite a respectable length and includes 
important pictures. Almost all these are of religious 
subjects, but in London there are the profane sportsman, 
the “ Rape of Europa,” and the charming rondels of 
Summer and Autumn. These indicate a feeling for 
naturalism which is lost in the deliberate conventionalism 
of the religious works, composed always according to the 
rules. Seldom do the homely virtues usurp the place 
of the stereotyped statements, but in the “‘ Holy Family ” 
in the Biblioteca Ambrosiana at Milan an exception is to 
be found in Joseph, who holds and regards the Holy Child 


with a thoroughly expressed paternal love and devotion. 
The face of the Holy Mother is often full of grace, and 
there are other female heads of great delicacy. Some of 
the crowded pictures are full of energetic figures contrast- 
ing with those of the holy families to which the artist 
devoted himself so largely. There is a considerable 
range of feeling in Bonifazio’s work, from the naturalism 
referred to, to the developed mannerisms of the later 
stages. It might have been expected that so important 
a master would have been treated at length at an earlier 
stage. While the bibliographical entries extend to two 
pages, only three entries definitely refer to the painter 
by name, and most of them are derived from occasional 
and periodical publications and from lives of other 
painters; even in the histories he is but little dealt with. 
A handsome book of this character, therefore, is all the 
more welcome, and now that it is at last to hand it may 
be hailed with gratitude. Dr. Dorothee Westphal has 
done her work well and truly, giving as full an account 
of the life of the artist as materials made possible; describ- 
ing in detail nearly two hundred works, and providing 
some five hundred useful notes. Dr. Westphal gives 
to Bonifazio di Pitati twenty added years of life, accepting 
his birth year at Verona as 1487, but giving the year 1553 
as that of his death, instead of 1533 as is sometimes stated. 
RK. P. 


We are informed by Monsieur Paul Lambotte, 
Directeur-Général honoraire des Beaux Arts, 15 Rue 
d’Egmont, Brussels, that he has written for publication 
at the end of December a handsome volume entitled 
‘ Notes de Voyage et d’Art.” This will be an édition de 
luxe of 500 copies, of which 450 copies will be available 
to the public at 120 francs each, and there will be, in 
addition, 26 copies on Japanese paper, signed by the 
author, of which 20 copies will be for sale at 250 francs 
each. 


ART NEWS AND NOTES 


By HERBERT FURST 


R. O. DUNLOP’S PAINTINGS AT THE REDFERN 
GALLERY 

Mr. R. O. Dunlop has, I hear, scored a great success 
with his present exhibition. It is always a matter 
for rejoicing when a young artist finds a public of 
admirers not only willing, but also able to buy his 
work. Mr. Dunlop has one outstanding quality, and 
that is his sense of colour. That, perhaps, is not sur- 
prising in one who has rightly diagnosed himself as an 
** Emotionist.”” Owing to his emotional temperament he 
is also able to paint portraits, more especially of women, 
which have a pronouncedly emotional appeal; in the 
case of one painting called “ Faith ” the effect is almost 
one of pathos, expressed not only in the form, but in the 
beautiful and unusual combinations of colour. These 
unusual combinations of colour also distinguish many 
of his still-life and flower-subjects which hide the one, 
and to me important, seeming defect of this artist—his 
unrestrained emotionalism. This expresses itself in his 


unreliable representation of form. Neither in his 
portraits nor in his landscapes can one always be certain 
of the contours and angles of his planes. Essentially 
an Impressionist he is not interested in line, or in pure 
drawing, which, moreover, his palette knife technique 
makes next to impossible, and so one does often not know 
which way a plane, such as the side of a nose or of a 
wall, is turned. Hence my regret. His success, I fear, 
will make him neglect the cure of this one defect which 
threatens to keep him outside the ranks of the Masters. 


MISS ELYSE LORD’S WATERCOLOURS.AT MESSRS. 
BULL AND SAUNDERS’ GALLERY IN CORK STREET 

Hitherto Miss Lord’s etchings have been better 
known than her watercolours, but I imagine that the 
exhibition of these latter, which, at the time of writing 
was not yet hung, will have the same success as the 
exhibition of her prints. The subjects are for the most 
part similar, though their dimensions are naturally larger 
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and their use for the purposes of room decoration conse- 
quently greater. Having only seen a small part of the 
exhibition I single out from what I have seen three which 
seem to me especially characteristic of her best qualities. 
They are ‘“ Drums,” “‘ Greedy Fish and Crab,” and 
** Sunflowers.”’ Personally however, I confess I have a 
greater liking for what may be to her merely “ uncon- 
sidered trifles”; they are the humorous bullfights and the 
delicious representations of Nijinski in “‘ Petrouchka ” 
and “‘ Carnival.’’ Art must be derivative, of course, but 
I prefer that which is derived from Life rather than 
from Art. 


ROBIN, SON OF SIR ARCHIBALD SINCLAIR, BT. 
By Frank Dobson 


At Messrs. A. Tooth & Sons’ Galleries 


SHORTER NOTICES 

The Young British Artists, whose new works are 
being shown at the Lefévre Gallery, must be understood 
as young in spirit and not necessarily in age. They 
comprise Frances Hodgkins, Ben and Winifred Nicholson, 
John Aldridge, David Jones and Henry Moore. One has 
the usual criticism to make about Mr. Ben Nicholson’s 
work, which is distinguished by beautiful colour and 
fine quality of paint, and almost extinguished by its 
subject-matter, if one may so call the recognizable 
objects in his designs. Both of Mrs. Nicholson’s con- 
tributions are flower-pieces, lovely in colour and design 
and, in fact, covetable. Miss Hodgkins’s “ Pastorale ”’ is 
excellent in its creative synthesis, but probably not to 
every one’s taste. Mr. Henry Moore’s drawings, especially 
“ Standing Figures in Wood ” and “ Masks ”— a large 
number of individual figures or heads crammed on small 
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pages—are most entertaining, and this being so I cannot 
help thinking that sculpture is mot the right medium for 
his distorted carvings. What I mean is that he is 
evidently interested in the rhythm of lines, and that 
when these lines take the form of contours of solid 
planes they take upon themselves an air of humorless 
ponderosity. 


I am sorry not to be able to grow enthusiastic over 
Mr. Frank Dobson’s exhibition at Messrs. Tooth’s Gallery, 
but I am only too willing to admit that may be my 
misfortune. There is, and has been for many years, 
abundant proof that Mr. Dobson can draw and can 
model—presumptive evidence, therefore, that he knows 
exactly what he is doing and why he is doing it. 
Nevertheless, for me there is only one little bronze 
amongst his sculpture, a kneeling and prone figure 
of a girl (No. 6), that gives me complete satisfaction. 
Why an artist who can carve a living body out of stone 
(Hopton wood) as magnificently as he has done in the 
“* Figure ” (21) and then spoil it with a meaningless head 
I cannot understand. It seems to me wrongheaded. Nor 
can I understand why he should spoil the lovely delicacy 
of his drawings with often deliberately clumsy and heavy 
accents of colour. Nor do I understand why he 
“ simplifies ’ landscapes in such a way that his foreground 
tree trunks look like vermiform appendices. In spite of 
these criticisms I cannot help admiring several of the 
drawings, such as the “‘ Torso Study,” the head called 
“Red Coral,” and the “‘ Red Jersey.”” And why the 
mechanical “‘ pointillism ”’ of his modelled heads ? 


There are four shows of pottery on this month: 
Mr. Staite Murray’s at Messrs. Reid and Lefévre’s Gal- 
leries, Mr. Bernard Leach’s at the Little Gallery (3 Ellis 
Street, Sloane Square), Mr. Shoji Hamada’s at Paterson’s 
Gallery, and a joint show of Mr. Horace Gerrard’s and 
Miss Leigh-Pemberton’s at Messrs. Colnaghi’s. I can 
recommend them all, but have no space for a critical 
notice. 


At the Ward Gallery in Baker Street there is an 
exhibition of wood-engraving and sculpture by Una 
Cameron, and of jewellery and silversmithing by Freda 
Aumonier and Tessara Harley. They contain many 
attractive things. 


At The Fine Art Society there are two shows, one of 
“‘ Fine Prints of the Year,” as selected by Mr. Malcolm 
Salaman, and “Icelandic Landscapes,” painted by a 
native of that cold country, Mr. Kristjan H. Magnusson. 
These latter are more interesting on account of their 
subject-matter than through their technique. 


Mr. V. #. Cerny is exhibiting a collection of his water- 


colours at Walker’s Galleries. The subjects are all views 
of Italy and of his native country, Czechoslovakia. He 
is, I hear, a great admirer of the English watercolour 
school, and paints with English watercolours. It will 
be interesting to see whether he handles his medium in 
the English manner. The exhibition opens on 
December 2. 


Our readers will be interested in the fact that Mr. 
Herbert Furst is giving a series of Topical Talks on 
Current Art on four Tuesdays in succession in the 
Faculty of Arts Theatre, Princes Arcade, 190 Piccadilly. 
The second talk is on December 1 at 6 p.m. 








